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PREFACE 

1 he Bhasa par\ccheda with its commentary, the 
Sxidhanta muktavali, by the same author Vi^vanatha 
Nyaya pancanana Bhattacaiya is a manual on the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika jihilosophy which is extensively read 
throughout India by all who want to get a fair knowl- 
edge of the subject within a short compass Though 
intended for beginners it is a pretty difficult book the 
chief reason for which is its extreme terseness In 
1850 Dr E Roer published an Enghsh edition of the 
Bhasa panccheda with extracts from the Muktavali, 
which IS long out of print An English rendering of 
the work \nth the Muktavali was therefore overdue 

Some consider books on Navya Nyiya untranslat- 
able into Enghsh because of the bevhidenng intncacy 
of their language However true of the more advanced 
works, It may not be true of a treatise like this For 
those who are not well versed in Sanskrit, an Enghsh 
tersion of it is sure to be of great help Really this is 
a task that should have been underiaken by scholars 
But smcc no one has so far done it I have ventured to 
make an attempt — with what success it is left to the 
readers to judge Students of Nyaya, however, should 
always remember that, no matter bow good a transla- 
tion IS they must be ready to do hard thinkmg for a 
proper understanding of the subject 

In the preparation of this book the gloss Dinakan 
and its scholium Ramanidn have of course Tieen of 
inestimable aid I have also received much help from 
Pandila Upendracandra Tarkacaiya, Kavya-VySkarana- 
Purana Samkhya Vcdanta-Tarka SaddarSana tirtha, of 
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the Caluspaihi at the Belur Math, With whom I studied 
the book I am deeply indebted to Dr Satkan 
Mooket]ee, >i A . PH b , Lecturer m Sanskrit, Pah and 
Philosophy m the University of Calcutta who has 
kindly revised the mamisctipts, added a few notes and 
written a scholarly Introduction Some other fnends 
have assisted roe ro different ways I have also got 
substantial help from the Bengab version of the book 
by the late Mr Rajendracandra Sistn, m a 


The book will be of most profit to those who will go 
through the Muklav^i m the original a small edition 
like the one pubbshed by the Nimaya-^gara Prea, 
Bombay, serving the purpose But it will be quite help- 
ful to others also Of the different readings, the one 
that seemed roost appropnate has been followed 1 
have tried to make the rendering as literal as possible 
without being omntelligiWe The catchwords of the text 
quoted in the commentary are taken from the running 
translation and ate given in Itabcs The text has been 
punctuated and copious notes have been added to 


elucidate dslficult passages References have been given 
to most of the quotations The Index and the Glossary 
of Sanskrit terms wiff, u is presumed, be found useiul 
It IS hoped that the book will facibtate the study of 
NjSj-a. and be meWy re,d by the mltralcd putlic, 
both in the East and m the West 


Dclur Math Dt Howrah 
January, i^o 


MadiuvA.sa.sda 
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The Bkasapanccheda tt^ether with the authors 
own gloss called the Siddhantamuktavali was %vntten 
by ViSvanatha Nyayapancanatia who flourished till the 
early part of the seventeenth century A D at Nava 
dvipa Of all the manuals of a syncretic character on 
the Nyaya latfesifea school the present work is the 
most popular and roost extensively studied n India 
The popularity of the work is not due to simplicity or 
brevity but rather to its comprehensive treatment of 
most of the important topics and problems that exercised 
the minds of the exponents of the Navya Nyaya school 
for several centuries It is admittedly a difficult book 
being wntten in the later style of Navya Nyaya termin 
ology which was developed by the school of Nadia 
logicians What constitutes its chief ment and title to 
the cefebnty it enjoys is the fact that it admirably sums 
up the latest results of scholastic lucubrations of this 
school The author flourished after Raghunatha 
Siromani Mathuranatba and JagadiSa and he has 
naturally utilised these masters A study of this work 
IS thus a sure propxdenbc to advanced study and makes 
the student fairly well 5)osled in Navya Nyaya dialectics 
ViSvanatha follows the plan of Praiastapada in 
his treatment of the Vatfestka categories and their rela 
tions although his exposition embodies new contnbu 
tions In the discussion of the necessity and utility of 
invocation of divine help called ilangalacaratta he 
follows in the footsteps of Gange^a Upadhyaya who 
elaborately discusses the question at the very beginning 
of hiS magnum opus the Tattvacintamam Although 
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moment of its ongmation The second difficulty is that 
we cannot distinguish a quality from a substance in the 
light of this definition If the logical predication of 
quality is the cntenon of the subject being a substance 
then this cntenon will apply to qualities also Thus 
in the proposition Quahties are twenty four the 
number of twenty four a qaahty is predicated of 
quality and the definition %vouId make substance of 
it Snvallabhacarya the author of the NyayaTlavaii 
a wrark of the highest anthon^ on Viuies\ka philosophy 
which has been commented upon by Vardhamana 
Sankara MUra and Raghunatha Siromani to name only 
the prominent masters has propounded an amendment 
of the defimtion in the foUowmg terms Substance as 
the substratum of quality is to be understood as that 
which IS never the substratum of the absolute non 
existence of quality as such It does not fail to include 
the substance at the first moment of its ongm as 
though devoid of quality the non-existence of quality 
m it is not absolute But this amendment too has been 
roughly handled by Olsukha and has been shown to 
extend to unwarranted cases e g the non existence 
itself as it IS not the substratum of this non existence 
since a thing cannot funcbon as its own substratum 
Moreover the charge of unwarranted extension to 
qualities is not rebutted for number is predicable of 
quahty as shown above The explanation of this 
predication on the basis of co existence of the subject 
and the pred cate in the same substratum is an argu 
ment of despair The subject and the predicate are 
not supposed to stand in the relation of co existence m 
any other case The predicate is affirmed of the subject 
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as someliiing "belonging to it which m the nltunate 
analysis is found to be possible on the basis of identity 
of denotation No reason is assigned for departure 
from this recognised mode of relationship in the pro 
position Qualities are twenty four in number save and 
except the hypothesis that quality cannot be the sub 
stratum of another quality But this is an assumption 
which requires to be established by proof The nature 
of things IS to be determined in consonance with expert 
ence and expenence articulated and logically deter 
mined resolves itself into a judgment A judgment 
consists of two concepts bound by a relation and when 
the form of judgments is idenbcal there is no ground 
for the assumption of an unwonted relationship m 
deference to a favourite theory So the explanation of 
the subject predicate relation as not one of denotational 
identity but of co-existence begs the question and as 
such is unacceptable Moreover the non-existence of 
quality is an ambiguous expression It may mean 
non-existence either of one quality or of all qualities 
pot together The non existence of one particular 
quality IS consistent with the presence of another 
quality and the non-existence of all the qualities is 
predicable of each and every substance So the defini 
tion proves absurd as it would not apply to any sub 
stance whatsoever 

Viivanatha had in view all these difficulties and so 
formulates a definition which avoids these pitfalls He 
found that the alternative definition of substance as the 
substratum of the substance-universal {dravyaiva) was 
of no help as the presence of the substance universal 
in a mustard seed a mountain a liquid and a gaseous 
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Substance which possess such a bewildering variation 
of physical qualities is not a matter of undisputed 
perception It can be hdpful provided an independent 
proof of substancehood 13 offered \iivanatha offers 
this proof not by appeal to expenence which is non 
comittal but by working out the implication of 
causahty Although physical qualities like colour and 
sound are not universally predicable conjunction or 
disjunction at any rate is predicable of all substances 
A substance whether a product or an eternal venty 
must come into the relation of conjunction ivith or 
disjunction from another substance Conjunction and 
disjunction being events m time must have a substra 
turn in which they can inhere as their cause and 
support This IS called inherent cause to distinguish 
it from other types of causes the difference of types 
of causes being determined the relation it bears to 
the effects concerned 

It IS the postulate of Ayaya Vaiiestka metaphysic 
that a cause cannot be a simple entity In point of 
fact the A'aiyayifta does not belie\e in the existence of 
uncharactensed simples The very logical necessity of 
a real being possessed of a distinctive identity the 
forfeiture of which will make it cease to be real pre 
supposes that this self identity must have a definitive 
quaUtative content m it This definihve character must 
be uniform in all reals which fall into a class and 
behave in the same way 

To come to our immediate problem the nature of 
an mherent cause of conjonebon or disjunction must 
have a determinant content and this determinant is 
nothing but the substance universal which is present 
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vn nil inherent causes of conjunction The rule is that 
a characteristic which is of smaller or of wider exten 
Sion cannot be a detennmant (jivacchedaka) and as 
the varying quahties are not co extensive with the 
inherent causahfy found in all substances and as 
existence {satta) is of wider extension the determinant 
will be the snbstaoce-universal alone (dravyatva) 
Thus there being an independent proof of it the 
definition of substance by means of substance-universal 
IS possible and the objections advanced against the 
other definitions do not be against it 

We have purposely selected a controvemal prob 
leiti not with a view to pronouncing on the ments of 
the solubon proposed but for the purpose of giving 
the prospective student of ffavya Nyaya aa insight 
into Its methodology The merits of Navya Nyaya 
speculations pre-eminently lie m their method of 
analysis of concepts and their fonnulatioa m exact 
tenmnology The analysis is earned to its utmost 
bimt and the dissection of the impbcations has neces 
sitated the creation oi a terminology which is extremely 
difficult and not infrequently bewildering Language 
has been stretched to its utmost capacity and even an 
ordmary concept analysed in all its implications and 
expressed with meticulous precision has required a 
ponderous sentence The unusual sound of the sesqm 
pedahan phrases in which the Ntnyaytkas literally 
revel fnghtens away the neophyte from the study of 
Navya Nyaya texts I do not think translation mto 
another language wiD remove the difficulties as they 
are not purely bngmshc but logical m character To 
master the terminology is a hard But once the 
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intricacies of the terminology are mastered the reward 
will be an intellectual satisfacbon and a habit of close 
thinking so essential for the successful comprehension 
of any problem theoretical or practical 

We had an occasion to allude to the Naiyaytka s 
conception of reals as complex Nothing existent has 
a simple constitution The make up of all reals that 
have independent being is a combination of a that and 
a whaf Accordingly the content of all knowledge 
worth the name is a complex of an adjective (deter 
mination) and a substantive called prakara and 
viiesya respectively A clear analysis of a cogniton 
cannot but take note ol these two features and also the 
relation which binds them together The point at issue 
can be brought home if we analyse the concept even 
of an ordinary object say a jar — the favourite example 
of the Natyayika The jar is a thing a real a fact 
But that IS not the whole thing about it It is the 
commonest character of all reals What makes the jar 
what it IS and positively constitutes its individuality 
and negatively ^iferentiates it from other reals is the 
adjectival part of the jar which is its very essence No 
conception of a jar is possible which does not sieze 
hold of this adjectival factor as its content The 
adjective and the substantive alone do not exhaust the 
individuality of an object but there is a terttum quid 
which cements the two elements info one whole The 
cementing bond is the relation and is thus a component 
factor of the individuality of a real To distinguish it 
from the adjectival element which is also the deter 
minanl of individuality it is called the determinant 
qua relation A concept which is the minimum unit 
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of thought, IS thus capable of being defined as a cogni- 
tion which lakes note of a relation A cognition which 
does not apprehend a relabon is not psychologically 
felt In other words, a cognition felt or fit to be felt 
IS bound to be determinate The possibility of an 
indeterminate cogmtion, however, is not denied, but it 
IS established as a matter of logical necessity A deter- 
minate knowledge is a judgment, implicit or exphcit, 
and takes cognisance of the relation between the 
adjectival and the substantival element But judgment 
IS possible only if there is a previous knowledge of the 
adjectival factor, which is brought into relation with 
the substantive m a judgment New the previous 
knowledge of the adjective, which is the precondition 
of judgment, cannot be judgmental in character It 
must be indeterminate If it were determmate, it 
would require another cognition of the adjective as its 
condition, and that also would require another previous 
cognition, if each of the preceding cognitions were 
determinate in character So there must be a simple 
indeterminate apprehension somewhere at the outset, 
if we are to avoid a vicious infinite senes 

The reason why aU knowledge fit to be perceived 
IS determinate is this The knowledge that a knowl 
edge has taken place is always mtrospechve m form, 
eg 'I know the jar ' or I have knowledge of the 
jar Knowledge without reference to an object is 
regarded by the Naiyayika as an impossibility On 
dose analysis the judgment I know the jar' will be 
found to be a complex judgment, called Fihsla- 
vaiiistyavagahi j5a«a (knowledge of the relation of a 
related fact) It mvcdves a senes of judgments In 
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the first place knowledge is predicated of the subject 
as something which has happened to him in the 
second place knowledge is qualified by its object ‘jar ’ 

In the third place the jar is qualified by jamejs the 

jar-umversal (gkatatva) Now the first judgment pre 
supposes the second and the second the third The 
content of the second judgment is the proposition 
'The jar is,’ and this enters into the content of the 
judgment ' I know the jar ’ The judgment ' 'J’he jar 
is,’ IS made possible only if there is knowledge of jar- 
ness, as articulate knowledge of a thing unqualified jg 
impossible And the knowledge of ' jamess ' as the 
qualifying adjective of jar, bemg the precondition of 
the judgment ‘ The jar «/ has been sho%vn to be in- 
determinate on pain of a regressus in and 

the contents of indetermmate knowledge are undeter- 
mmed 

The Natydytka does not believe in the possibility 
of a felt knowledge which has for its content %n un- 
determined object The object. whate\er it is. hag a 
character qualifying it (prakdra) and must be felt as 
such It may be asked that if the knowledge of an 
object necessanly involves the knowledge of a deter- 
mination {prakdra), is the determination known to be 
determined by a further determination? The Answer 
IS that a detezmination felt as an element in the object 
IS undetermined, but when mdependently conceived as 
e’cpressed by a term, it must be felt as deternur,ed by 
a qualifying adjective Thus, jamess felt as an element 
in the concept of jar is felt by itself without a further 
determination, but understood as the meaning of the 
word 'jamess' independently of its incidence, it jg fejt 
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as detefimned by ' jamest~«ess ' which me^ns 'the 
character of being jamess ‘ The determinatiotj m this 
context >s to be understood either as a universal (jdtO 
or as an unanalysable eharactenshc {akhandopadht) 
We have seen that all knowledge of which one 
can be conscious is determinate according to the 
Natyayika, and indeterminate knowledge is only a 
logical presupposition But Prabhakara, the Celebrated 
iFimamsa philosopher, who is the accredited founder 
of a school of his own and whose astounding onginahty 
of views provoked spirited enbeism from philos- 
ophers and particularly from Gange€a. who tvrote his 
Tattvacintamam to refute his views in particular, holds 
that all knowledge is judgmental m character and is 
of the form ' 1 know the jar ’ Hii argomeiit » that 
when the conditions of the articulated indgrnent * 1 
know the jar’ are present m full that is to say, the 
determination 'jamess ' tile sahstantive 'pif ’ and ffieir 
relation ‘ inherence ' are present to censciousnsss there 
is no reason why they should not be cognised together 
The postulation of indeterminate cognition as the 
condition of determinate knowledge is absoh^tely un- 
called for The assertion that determinate cogmhon is 
felt not immediatety, but two moments after the sense 
object contact, is idle, as the interval of a moment or 
two IS not distinguishable The contention that the 
knowledge of the deteimmation is the conditia sine qua 
non of all determinate knowledge has no Substance 
The Natyaytka himseM does not adhere to it m all 
cases In the negative judgment ' The jar is hot here ' 
the negation is understood as determined both by its 
own determmation viz , the quality of bem^ a nega 
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tion {abhdvatva) and by ‘the jar,’ its counterpositive 
Negation without reference to counterpositive is 
not intelligible, and as the counterpositive is neither a 
universal nor an unanalysable charactenstic, it must 
also be kno%vn as determined But as the previous 
knowledge of all these detemiinations is not at hand 
and IS on the contrary detrimental to a negative judg- 
ment, it must be admitted that they are comprehended 
together in a complex judgment called Vtitsiavathstya 
jnana Again divme intmtion being uncaused is not 
conditioned by a previous knowledge So there is no 
reason for holding determinate knowledge to be caused 
by a previous knowledge 

To this contention the NaiySytka repbes that the 
opponent makes undue extension of an exceptional 
case and makes an exception the universal rule 
Though the objective conditions of complex judgment 
may be present ab tnttio. they do not lead to a judg- 
ment all at once, if the knowledge of the detennma- 
tion or Ihe detennmant of the determmation is not 
present m the mind of the subject Thus m a case 
where redness, a gaiment ( the substratum of redness ), 
a jar and substancehood are apprehended together 
without reference to the relations governing them 
respectively, the resultmg judgment could he ‘ I know 
the red jar,’ which k never the case This shows that 
knowledge of (he relation, that is to say an independ- 
ent judgment, eg,* the jar is red,' is invanably the 
condition precedent of a complex judgment More- 
over, a jar may be cognised either as a jar (that is, 
qualified by jarhood) or as a thing possessed of a 
universal {jSlimdn}, as both these determinations are 
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present m the jar The result will be either of the 
judgments \iz . ‘There is a jar* or ‘There is a thing 
possessed of a universal' and not promiscuous There 
must be a reason for this variation in result and it 
tansiot. bt atiyttuu^ than this that the knowledge 
of the determination in question is the decisive condi 
tion of the judgment that will follow whether simple 
) or complex 

While discoursing on knowledge of reals we had 
occasion to observe that all entities are felt as deter 
mined by some charactensbc except the universal 
(jah") and the unanalysable charactenstic (akhind 
opadhi) felt elements m teals In other words a 
determination is not further determined and the 
reason is «imple If a determination were further 
determined by another determination there would be 
no end of it and the result would be a deadlock A 
question may be raised m this connexion A deter 
mination is a fact but why should it be a upadh also 
as opposed to a Why should not jait alone serve 
as a deterriunation in all cases* The answer is as 
follows A tipadht has got all the mcideats of \ wTuvaisal 
Ooh") in so far as it funebons as a synthesising 
principle Sut the former lacks one or the other of the 
charactenstics of the universal and so stands aloof m 
a different category Besides there may be an impedi 
ment to its being considered a universal though it may 
be a synthesising principle The hst of impediments 
to a universal are enumerated under the stanza xi 
of the Bhasapanccheda. Of these cross division and 
the resulting mfimte regression require an eluadabon 
the former on account of conflict of views and the latter 
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owing to a possible misconception We take up the 
latter first The problem arises in this way The 
different universals are niunencally and constitution 
ally distinct and stiD they are called by a common 
name viz universal and are comprehended by a 
common concept Thus m relation to one another 
they behave like individual members of a class and 
this would make the postulation of a wider universal 
compnsmg aU the universals m its scope a logical 
necessity as is the case with individual cows or horses 
But this cannot be done The higher universal m 
question may serve to synthesise all the universals 
under one class but being itself a universal like those 
It synthesises will require a still higher universal to 
synthesise itself with the other universals under a 
common group But the same difficulty will arise with 
regard to the second higher universal also The result 
will be a viaous regressus tn tnfinttum and this forbids 
us to posit a higher universal over and above the 
recognised umversals If there be a necessity for a 
synthesising principle it will be a upadkt and not a 
jaU 

As regards cross division Ibere is a sharp difference 
of opinion about its mvalidatmg capaaty as it does 
not mvolve an absurdity which is patent m other 
cases The Vedantist does not regard it as a bar and 
so also a section of the Naiyaytkas It is argued that 
when the synthetic operation is present and there does 
not anse an absurdity there is no reason for denying 
that the attnbutes m question are umversals We can 
distmgmsh three types of attnbutes in so far as their 
mutual relationship vanes Firstly attnbutes which 
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are mutually exclusive and never found to coincide 
e g co%vhood and horsehood Secondly bet^^een 
two one IS found to have independent incidence while 
the other is not e g jarhood and substancehood 
Thirdly some attributes which are partially exclusive 
and partially coincident e g the attributes of being 
an element {bhuiaiva) and of having limited dimension 
{murtatva) The first and second types are regarded 
as universals The third type of attributes is subject 
to controversy The Natyaytka is of opinion that if 
two umversals are to coincide they must be related 
as higher and lower that is to say the extension of 
one must be included m that of the other The 
opponent argues that when independent incidence is 
not insisted upon as the condition of universals on the 
analogy of cowbood and horsehood and partial exclu 
Sion by one of the other is no bar against their being 
universals in the second t3rpe of attnbutes there is no 
earthly reason why there should be opposition with 
regard to the third type on the ground of partial 
exclusion by one another Udayana contends that if 
two mutually exclusive universals were to comcide 
cowhood and horsehood could also be supposed to 
comcide and this would make the distinction of a cow 
from a horse impossible But the opponent pomts out 
that though absolutely exclusive universals can never 
coincide there is no bar against two partially exclusive 
universals bemg comadent as it is ratified by expen 
ence So the analogy drawn by Udayana is not on aU 


Though there is difference of opmion with rerard 
to cross division there is onammity with regard to the 
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rest of the impediments When an impediment is 
present the synthesising attnbnte is called upadki 
Vpadhi again admits of twofold division accordmg as 
it IS susceptible of analysis or not Thus etherhood 
{akaiatva) is a upadhx But if etherhood can be 
equated with the character of being the inherent cause 
of sound {iahda samaxHiyt karanata) which is the 
definition of ether it will be called an analysable 
{sakhanda) upadhi But the concepts of adjectivehood 
and substantivehood etc are not analysable into 
simpler terms and hence they are called akkanda (ua 
analysable) upadhis The latter felt as determinations 
in reals are not further determined 

We have discussed only a few problems and have 
avoided a vast mass of important topics We do not 
pretend to be competent nor is it the place here to 
discourse on them The translation of works of Navya 
Nyaya literature into a foreign language is almost an 
impossible task and if possible at all will require 
Herculean labour The subtle nuances of the termmo 
logical ejrpressions refuse to be rendered into another 
language The present translation js a new enteipnse 
and the author of it Swanu Madhavananda has 
achieved considerable success The translation is 
accurate and in most places extremely happy His 
task has been uphill because the MuktavaU is full of 
discussions in which the terminology of the New School 
has been freely used The speaal charm of the trans 
lation IS the studied avoidance of all technicalities of 
Western philosophy which makes it mtelligible even 
to a person who is not a student of philosophy But 
a translation however successful cannot altogether 
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avoid the difficulties of the ongmal and so the present 
translation will require as dose attention as the ongmal 
at any rate m the chapter on inference The foot 
notes although bncf are felicitous and will help the 
understandmg of the text It will particularly help the 
student if he studies the book along with the ongmal 
as translation into another language serves to a great 
extent the purpose of a commentary The credit of 
being the pioneer translator into English in the field 
of Navya Nyaya will go to Swanu MadbavSnanda 
whose English translation of SaAkara s Bhasya on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and other philosophical 
classics has already made his name familiar to the 
students of Indian philosophy and religion I can un 
hesitahngly aver that his English rendermg will 
extend the circle of readers of this important work and 
thus vnU be utstnunental m stuaahtmg the interest of 
students of philosophy in Navya Nyaya — a subject 
which has remained a sealed book to many and a 
scarecrow to not a few 

Regarding Vi^vanatha Nyayapaficanana we are 
happily in possession of considerable data about his 
time place and family history Vi^vanatha has 
recorded the date of his composition of the Nyayastttra 
Vrtti as the year 1556 of the Saka era which is eqm 
valent to 1634 A d This work was vmtten at the fag 
end of his hfe at Vmdavana where he passed his last 
days His father was Kaiinatha Vidyaruva&a who 
was the son of Ratnakara Vidyavacaspati the young 
est brother of Vasudeva Sarvabhanma the founder of 
Navya Nyaya study at Navadvipa and the first teacher 
of Raghnnatha Sir omani of immortal fame The 
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father of Vidyavacaspati and Sarvabhauma was 
MaheSvara ViSarada, celebrated for his scholarship and 
piety, whose father Karahan of Banerjee clan settled 
at Navadvipa in the foorteenth century A d Viiva 
natha also wrote another work called Mdmsatattva 
viveka — an interesting treatise on Smrtt The work 
was %vntten as the result of a controversy with the 
panditas of Maharastra with a view to vindicating the 
custom of meat-eating among the Brahmins of Northern 
India It has been published by the Saraswatibhavana 
of Benares The author shows vehemence m his 
advocacy of the custom, which prevails particularly m 
Bengal, and ndicules the South Indian panditas, who 
deprecate meat eating, as the followers of the Buddhist 
tenets For the details about the genealogy and the 
literary achievements of the ancestors of our author 
we refer the reader to the Introduction of the A’yaya- 
paneaya, in Bengali, by M M Phanibhusana Tarka- 
vagina, whom we have the privilege and honour to 
have as our esteemed colleague m the Umversity of 
Calcutta 


Satkarj Mookerjee 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Salutation to Sn Gane4a. 



1 Salutation to that Krena who has the 
lustre of a fresh ram-cloud, who stole* the gar- 
ments of young cowherd maids, and who is the 
seed* of the tree of the universe 

1. May Siva, skilled in His violent dance as a 
sport, who has made the crescent His crest-gem and the 
Serpent Visuki His bracelet, vouchsafe well being 
(unto all) 

2 Out of compassion for Hajiva,^ I will elucidate, 
purely as a diversion, the Kankas (verses) that I my- 
self have composedi with vciy brief sayings of 
the ancients 

3, May* the StddhSnta-muktavaR. containing 
(an account of) substances {dravya), together with 

> The reference is to Bhigavata X xxu 8 27 The chap 
ter, which is considered to be an inteijwlatJon by many 
scholars, seeks to bring out the idea that m order to attain 
absolute union with the Lord we must get nd of all our tetters 

* The auxiliary cause See veise 17 

* The author’s grandson or, according to some, his pupil 
for whom the book was wnttea 

* May, etc —The wlxJe stanza bears a double meamog, 
one referring to the commentary, which is given above, and 
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qualities (gw«a) telling about vaneties of acbon 
{karman) which are real (sat) which treats of genenc 
attnhutes {samanya), ulbmate difference 
the eternally related {mtya mtUta i e samavaya or 
inherence) and sparkles with niceties about non 
existence (abhoua) and which is full of reasoning 
(sad yukti) being rev^ntly placed on the chest of 
Visnu by the learned author ^ livanatha long contnb 
ute to the joy of the minds of scholars 

An invocation made for the removal of obstacles 
IS being inserted by way of an example to the pupil 
Salutation etc 

Objection An invocation is a cause neither of 
the destruction of obstacles nor of accomphshment for 
even without such an invocation we notice unobstructed 
accomplishment with regard to books wntten by 
heretics' etc 

* * Reply Not so For an invocation being a 

matter of approved custom with the cultured must 


the other to a. necUace of pearls The second meaning is 
May this necklace of pearls which is of good material (rad 
dravya) well arranged (sodyaftt.) and strung by a thread 
Iguna) which is ever associated (niiya mt! /o) with a h gh 
class {satsamanya) and eacellence (vife;a) shmes brightly 
(even) in darkness (ahkat-a) and is indicative of the good 
the virtuous (suftef,-) being reverently 


The title of the commentary S ddhanta^muktavaR liter 
ally means a string of pearls lepresentuig inclusions 

The passage containing ett means Dealing with the 
seven categories of the VaiSesika phUosophy 
» Non believers m Oie Vedas 
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have some result One may ask, what is this result’ 
Since it IS unjustifiable to imagine an unseen result 
where there is the possibility ot a tangible one, and 
smce accomplishment' is already known, that alone is 
considered to be the result Thus, even where no 
invocation is noticeable, it is supposed to have been 
made in a previous life And where in spite of an 
invocation, no accomplishment is observed, one must 
understand that either there %vas some stronger obstacle 
or that too many obstacles were present , for only a 
sufficient number of mvocations can remove a stronger 
obstacle (or the like) Here the destruction of the 
obstacle is but the operabon {vyspara^) of the invoca- 
bon So says the old school of logicians ^ The 
new school, however, mamtains that the result of the 
invocabon is just the destrucbon of obstacles > while the 
completion is due to the totality of causes such as 
intelligence and talent It cannot be urged that in that 
case the invocabon, made by a person who had 
naturally no obstacles to overcome, becomes futile , for 
such objeebon is welcome The invocabon there is 
made in apprehension of an obstacle , for such is the 
pracbee among the cultured Nor can it be urged that 
if an invocabon is ihuUess the Vedas inculcabng it 
cease to be authontabve , for the Vedas only say that 
if there be an obstacle, it will be removed (m that way) 
Hence, although an expiatory ceremony that is per- 
foimed for an act wrongly apprehended to be a sm is 
futile, yet it does not. nullify the authontativeness of 


1 As the author’s object m view 

* Also translated as the intermediate cause For its defi- 
nition see footnote i to the commentary on verse 63 
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the Vedas that teach tt It should, however, be noted 
that for the destruchon of obstacles of a particular 
type, an invocation is the means while for the destruc- 
tion of those of a different type, the recitation of 
hymns to Vmayaka (GaneSa) and similar things are the 
means Again, in some cases, only the absolute non- 
existence of obstacles is the cause of a thing being ac- 
complished , for it IS the non existence of relationship’ 
with regard to obstacles that produces an action 
Thus in the books written by heretics etc , the destruc- 
tion of obstacles is due either to the invocation made by 
them in a previous birth or to the natural absolute non 
existence of obstacles Hence there is no inconstancy * 
The seed of the tree of the untverse By this a 
proof is also adduced about the existence of God For 
instance just as effects such as a jar are caused by an 
agent so also are earth the sprout of a tree etc * And 
people like us cannot be their author, hence the exist 
ence of God is proved as being the author of them It 
cannot be contended that because it is not produced 


1 This has three vanelies -vtt previous noa-existence 
(potential existence as of a futnie jar) aon-existence pertain 
ing to destruction and absolute non-existence (represented by 
the expression There is no jar ) The first two obviously do 
not clash with the third A book is fin shed in the absence 
of obstacles This absence may be any of the above three 
kinds of non existence Hence the absolute non-existence of 
obstacles can by itseU explain the completion For the cate 
gory of non-existence see verses 12 13 

» Of the reason above set forth viz that it is the non 
aistence of reUtion^ wiUi regard to obstacles that 
produces an action For the faUacy called inconstancy see 
verse 72 and its cc^mentary ' 

* ^fleets in genaal 
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with the help of a body, it is not caused by an agent, 
and hence the reason is counterbalanced* , for it has 
no corroborative argument Whereas in my case the 
relation’ of cause and effect subsisting between an 
agent and his handiwork is certainly a corroborative 
argument One should also remember in this connec- 
tion such Vedic texts as, * One shining Being generating 
heaven and earth' {Rg-Veda X Ixxxi 3, etc ) and 
‘ The creator of the universe, the protector of the 
universe ’ (Murid Up 111) 


1 The ongiaal proposition was ' The earth has an 
agent, for it is produced ' This is rebutted by the counter- 
proposition. ' The earth has no agent, for it is not produced 
with the help of a body ’ 

* Every piece of work Is invanabfy connected with a 
living being its agent This universally accepted causal 
relation is proof positive that the nniveise has a living creator, 
and this is God. 
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?tii^n?^ainsTiTTT ’i^ror ^ ii ^ ii 

2 The categones are stated to be seven, viz 
substance, quality, likewise acbon, genenc attn- 
bute, together with ultimate difference, inherence, 
as also non-existence 

The categones are being divided The categones, 
etc Here the very mention ot the seventh item as non 
existence implies that the other six are positive entibes 
hence they have not been separately desenbed as such 
These axe well known categones of the Vaiiesika 
philosophy which are in accord with the assumptions 
of the logicians as wdl * And this is what has been 
established in the Commentary * Therefore the 
Vpamana cintamam^ has discussed from the pnma 
facie standpoint whether power simdanty and so forth 
should also he treated as addibonal categones as being 
distinct from the above seven 


Objeebon How can these seven be the only 
categones smee power similanty and so forth are 
additional ones? For instance fire m the immediate 
vicinity of a parbeuJar kind of gem and the like* does 


‘The Nyaya philosoi*y postulates sixteen categones 
lese however can be included in the above seven 

• He,™ „ 
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not bum but it docs bum when it is free from that 
Here it is inferred that the gem etc destroy that 
power of fire which helps combustion, whereas the 
presence of a stimulating gem or the removal of the 
previous gem generates it Likewise similan ty’too is 
an additional category because it cannot be identified 
with any of the six positive cat^ones, bemg present 
even in a genenc attribute* for we observe this similar- 
ity, as when we say, ‘ As cowhood is eternal, so 
IS horsehood ’ Nor can it be identified with non 
existence, for it is perceived as existence 

Reply Not so for it is fire dissociated from the 
gem etc , or the absence of the gem etc independ- 
ently. that IS held to be the cause of bummg and so on 
^Vhen this alone satisfactorily explams the phenomena, 
it 13 unjustifiable to assume an infinite number of 
powers their previous non existence and their non exist- 
ence pertaining to destruction It cannot be questioned 
how m spite of obstacles the presence of the stimulat- 
ing gem initiates burning , for the cause of burning is 
the absence of a gem dissociated from the stimulating 
gem Likewise similarity also is not a separate cate- 
gory. but it means the possession, by a thing which is 
different from some other thing, of many of the attn- 
butes"of the latter For instance, the similanty of a 
face to the moon consists in its being different from the 
moon and at the same time possessmg the gladdening 
and other attributes of the latter 


I Since no other category abides in a genenc attnbute, 
but sittdanty does it is clearly distinct from all the six 
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^ 3H5 MV*i. I 

^q\nat fevTOTSl gTOrSl 5 K*I.H « U 
5:?sTO^ ^ g^sKH. I 
5jqc^ Sjs^ ^ 11 k 11 

3-5. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, the sold and mind are the substances. 
Now the qualities: Colour, taste, then smell, 
touch, number, dimension, then separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction, distance and near- 
ness,* knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, effort, weight, liquidity, oDmess, tendency, 
the unseen result* (merit and demerit) and sound. 

The substances are being divided Earth, etc 
That is to say. «arlk. iraler, fire, mr, ether, time, space, 
the saul and trtitti — these are the mnc s«6stances 

Objection". NVbal is the prool oi substancehood 
being a distinct genenc attnbute? Perception is no 
proof there J tor* substancehood is. not obsers ed in 
clarified butter, lac, etc 


1 In rpace or tioe 

* Of actions Tbu is to be counted as two meanios 
went and dement which continue when the action is dead 
and fooe and fructify at the tight moment as pleasure and 


S them, that 


• People g*oeraHy du&aguuh things by •« 

U by their form Oanded butler etc have no-ficed form 
Ileuce ignorant people may weO doubt their being tubitances 
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Reply Not so It is established as the deter 
mmant (avacckedaka) of the inherent causality (sama 
vayi karanalay of an effect or as the determinant of 
the mherent causality of conjunction or disjunction 
Objection Why has not darkness been mentioned 
as the tenth substance^ It is apprehended by percep 
tion and it is a snbstance since it has colour and 
action Being devoid of smell it is not earth being 
blue m colour it is not water and the rest and the 
eye unaided by light is the cause of its perception 

Reply No Since we can account for it as the 
absence of the required hght it is unjusfafiable to 
consider it an addibonal substance As for our percep 
tiOQ of its possessing colour it is an illusion Our 
perception of its possessing action also is just an illu 
Sion being conditional upon the removal of Lght 
Moreover if darkness be taken as an additional sub- 
stance it would involve the assumption of its possessing 
an inhmte number of parts and so forth ‘ which is 
cumbrous How gold comes under fire will be stated 
later on * 

The qualities are bemg divided Now the qualities 
etc These twenty four qualities have been pointed out 


1 The material out of ot in which something u produced 
13 its inherent cause That wh ch maices an Inherent cause 
just what It IS IS Its detenn aant Here substancehood is 
that Since an effect necessarily presupposes a substance as 
Its mherent cause substancehood u a fact Similarly con 
jtmehon or disjunction takes place in substances alone From 
this also the generic attribute substancehood is mferred 
> Refers to their ongin and destruction 
* fn verse 42 
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by Kanada explicitly* as also by the word ‘and 
the genenc attribute qaalityhood can be proved. 'viU 
stated later on * 


atjt 1 

^ HTR *a 11 O' 

6 Throwing up and thro\vmg down, con- 
traction and expansion, and motion — these are 
the five actions 

The actions are being divided Tkromng up, etc 
The genenc attnbute actwnhood is proved by percep- 
tion * So vnth regard to the genenc attribute# such as 
that underlying throwing up (ulksepanatva) 




^ I 


7 Roaming, flowing, dnpping, blaxmg up- 
wards and zigzag motion are~all understood here 
from the word ‘ mobon ' 

If may be objected why actions like roaming etc 
which are distinct from the above are not menboned 
as additional acbons This is bemg answered Roam- 
ing etc 


1 He has actually numerated seventeen (from colour up 
to efloit) and his use (4 the conjunction and which among 
o^er things connote, additwn ot things understood impl.el 
the remaining seven ‘ 

* In the commentaiy on verse 66 

cw.v^rsTDt, ■’ “• 
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I II ^ |] 


8 Genenc attnbute (jaii) is said to be of 
two kinds — superior and inferior Existence 
which abides in the triad* beginning with sub 
stance is designated as supenor 

Genenc attnbute is being descnbed Genenc 
attnbute etc The definition of a genenc attnbute is 
— eternity coupled with inherence m many things 
Inherence in many things belongs to conjunction etc 
as well hence the epithet eternity Eternity together 
with inherence in something belongs also to the dunen 
Sion of ether etc hence the adjective many ’ 
Eternity coupled with presence m mapy things belongs 
to absolute non existence as well hence the word 
inherence instead of mere presence What abides 
only in a single individual however is not a genenc 
attnbute So it has been said Unity of the sub 
stratum * equality of extension * cross-division * regres 


> That IS substance attnbute and actaon 

* E g etheihood is no genenc attnbute because its 
substratum ether is a sm^e indiv dual 

* E g ghatatva and halasatva cannot be separate genenc 
attributes as both connote the same thing the essence of a 
jar 

* Be ng partly esclus ve of each other and partly co 
ex stent For example materiality and limitedness thwart 
each other s being a genenc attribute because mater al ty is 
in earth water £re air and ether wh le 1 mitedness is m the 
first four and mind The new school of logicians does not 
consider this a bar against a genenc attnbute 
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sws tn tnfintlum ^ abandonment of nature* and non 
inherence’ — ^these in stunt are the things that frustrate 
a genenc attnbute * • 

Existence etc —Superiority is the co\enng of a 
wider area mfenonty is the covering of a narrower 
area Existence is superior baiause it covers a wider 
area than all other genenc attnbutes the latter are 
infenor in comparison with it 


3 srrrd* ? 


nun 


9 Any genenc attnbute other than the 
supenor is designated as inferior The genenc 
attnbutes abiding in substance etc are called 
both supenor and infenor 

10 Being of wder extension than some 
things they are supenor and being of narrotver 

» l{ it IS held that a genenc attnbute e g gl afalva has 
another genenc attnbute ghatatvatva ab dmg la it then 
there will be no end to such assumptions 

* Ultimate diSerence (vifesa) cannot have a genenc attn 
bate since by itself »t difierentiates one atom 

from anathec II it has it wiU cease to be ultimate diSerence 
It 13 things pouessiog a genenc attnbute that are difierenti 
ated by it from one another 

and nonexistence {abhava) 
cannot be genenc attnbutes because they are never reUted 


3 anything through n 

« Verse in Section I of Kmiavar a gl 
padat commentary on the Fa fey fta Surra. 


s on Prafiisfa 
by UdayanS 
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extension than some others, they are infenor 
That difference which is ultimate and belongs to 
the eternal substances is called ultimate differ- 
ence 

As substancehood occaptes a wider area than earth- 
hood etc , it IS inclusive {vyapaka) and therefore 
supenor while occop3nng a narrower area than exist 
ence it is a concomitant {vyapya) and therefore 
infenor So, being possessed of both attnbutes the 
two are not incompatible 

Ultimate difference is being described That 
difference, etc Ultimate that is occurring at the end 
or extreme limit . in other words beyond which there 
IS no further differenbation All things such as a jar 
down to the dyad are differentiated from one another 
by diBeiences in their parts it ts ultimate difference 
that differentiates the atoms from one another ‘ This 
however, is differentiated by itself Hence it does not 
require any other differenUating medium This is the 
idea 

Sg sn?® wnra- mitfaa: ii ii 

II The relation of a jar etc to its two halves 
and so on, that qualities and actions to sub- 
stances, and that of genenc attnbutes to these 
three (substance, attnbute and action)* are called 
mherence (samavaya) 

1 The new school Coes not recognise ultimate difierence 
as a Category It says that the eternal substances are cliSer 
entiated Irom one another by themselves 

’ As also the relation of nltunate difierence to the eternal 
snbstances 
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^ * r /;»* K* , 

' A Inherence is being shown: The reUtion. «*p 
r&ation Detween the whole an<i parts, generic u 
and individuals, qualities and the substances possessing 
them, actions and the substances in which they ta e 
place, and between ultiroate difference and th® etem 
substances is called inherence (samavaya) inherence 
is (defined as) an eternal relation Its prod^ the 
following inference . The notion that a thing 13 
possessed of qualities, acbons, etc is based three 
things — something that is qualified (w/esva), a qualify- 
ing adjunct (vtfesena), and a relaborv between 
because it is the notioD of a qualified entity, ^ the 
case of the notion of the quabfied entity, ' a hold- 
ing a staff '* Now, since the above relation c^^ot be 
conjunction’ etc , we have to accept mhersttoe It 
cannot be urged that this is virtually the rel^hon of 
selfsameness ^svarupd) * and so it is merely proving 
something already estabhshed or something different 
from what was proposed (via inherence) * For it is 
cumbrous to assume an infinite number of selfsame- 
nesses * as the relabon in quesbon Therefore* for the 
sake of simplicity,’ inherence, which is one, is to be 
admitted 

I Refers to fenenc attributes 

» Here the man the staff and conjunebon stal'd for the 
three things respectively 

» Because conjunction place between bvo sub 


stances only but here c 


s substance and tb® other a 


quaUty ete refers to the relation of selfsaiPeness 

Constatuted by what ta denoted by the two tetms them 

» Both of which are defects 
« Varying with each object 

of ass^p^bws *»y y'e imnimuin number 
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It cannot be contended that since inherence is one, 
it will give nse to the notion that air has colour , for 
although there is the inherence* of colour m air, yet 
there is no colour* in it * Nor can it be urged that m 
that case the quahfication* of a thing by non existence 
would be a different relation (from selfsameness), for if 
this quahfication be eternal, then, even when a jar has 
been brought, the ground will be regarded as without 
it because the non existence of the jar is there, as it is 
eternal* — otherwise* it will not be perceived* even 
elsewhere* — and the particular qualification is there 
According to my view, however, when an unbaked jar 
has become red by bemg burnt the dark colour has 
disappeared, and therefore we no longer have the 
notion that the jar has it still If on the other hand,* 
the qualification in question'* be transitory, you will 

' The relation 

* The quahfyisg adjanct 

* Because in the notion of a qualified thing the know! 
edge of the relation as well as of the qaalifying adjunct is 
necessary And this relation is not mere inherence but the 
laberence of colour which is absent m air According to the 
new school inherence is manifold 

* For example in the sentence ' The ground is without 
a jar ‘ the ground is quabfied by the non-existence of the 
jar Qualification is also a relation 

* Being absolute non existence 

* If the non-existence be transitory 

r When a jar is brought to a place the non-existence of 
the jar in that place vanishes, and since this (absolute) non 
existence of the jar is fust one as a class it must be taken to 
have vanished simultaneously in other places too 

* Where there is no jar 

* The first alternative via the eternity of the qualifica 
tion has been discussed above 

As a relation other than aetfsameness 
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have to assume an infinite number of such qualifies 
tions and thereby lay yourself open to the chaise o 
cumbrousness Thus the relabon of the non existence 
in quesbon is the particular ground * as associated’ 
with that particular time * 

^ 11 11 

HwiMR I 

12 13 Non-existence is of two kinds accord- 
ing as it IS the non existence of relationship or 
mutual non existence The non-existence of 
relationship is considered to be of these three 
forms previous non existence, non-existence 
pertaining to destruction and absolute non 
existence 

bon-existence is being divided Non-exislenee 
tic Non existence is that which is possessed of 
mutual non-cxistcnce (1 e difference) m respect of the 
SIX categories beginning with substance The word 
relationship m the text is to be compounded with 
non-cxistence ' Since mutual non existence is of one 
kind onl> it has no sob-division hence the non 
cxutence of reblionship fc. being divided PrmoMi 
non-exisiettce tic The non-existence of relabonship 
IS that non-existence which is different from mutual 
non-cxistence The latter is that non-exUence the 


> Alioai v-hKti one tK^ 

* HfiK« ih- rtUuoo U not 
rvutKUur k n 1 of t 

» WTjtn coe ha» ihu ooboa 


on that It IS withool a jir 
ratre KlJjineoess but n 
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counteipositiveness' of which is deteimmed by the 
relation* of identity Previons non existence’ is that 
non existence which is destructible * Non existence 
pertaining to destruction* is that non existence which is 
caused Absolute non existence is that non existence 
of relationship which is eternal When a ]ar or some 
other thmg is removed from the ground etc and 
brought back then the time when the jar is present is 
not a factor {ghatalia) of the relation* (of the previous 
absence of the jar) and therefore although absolute 
non existence is eternal one does not dunng the 
presence of the jar have the notion that there is no | 
jar According to some this non existence is a fourth 
kind of non-existence which has both origin and 
destruction 

The old school holds that m the substratum {adht 

> PraUyoptd the cbaracUristic of a pratiyogin (lit an 
adversary) That whose exsteoce is denied » the counter 
positive tVhen we speak of the non-existence of a jar the 
jar IS the counterpositive of its oon-existe&ce 

* A denial may be made m respect of different relations 
When we say A doth is not a jar we deny the identity of 
the jar with the cloth Again when we say The ground is 
without a jar we deny the conjunction of the jar with the 
ground and so on The relation ut respect of wh oh one 
thing IS demed of another determmes limits or stamjis {ava 
cchid) the character of the connteipositavB of that negation 
In mutnal non-existence or difference the relaboa is identity 

* That IS potential existence Obviously it is without a 
beginning 

* When a thing comes into being 

< It has a begmmng but no end 

* Tb 3 relat on as stated at the end of the commentary 
on verse ii must be selfsameness associated with this par 

2 
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karana) of the ■non extstence pertaining to destruction 
or of previous non existence, there is no absolute non 
existence The nobon that there is no red colour in t c 
dark (unbaked) jar, and the notioa that tlicr® is no 
dark colour in the red jar, mean respectively previous 
non-existencc (of the red colour) and non existence 
pertaining to dcstrucbon (of the dark colour) but not 
absolute non existence (of the red and dark colours 
respccbvely), for they are contradictory to the latter 
The new school however, maintains that since there is 
no proof of this conliadicbon absolute non-cxistcncc 
IS present even at the moment of destruction etc 

Objeebon WTij not admit for the take of simph 
city that the non existences are identical ivitli their 
substratums? 

Reply Ko It IS certainly simpler to regard 
them as a separate category than to assume their 
identity with an infinite number of subslratums This 
also explains the relation of container and content • 
Further, it accounts for the perception of non cxtslmce 
of sound, smell, taste and the like m particular things 
Olherwive, the iiipectne jubstmtuna of these non 
existences would be imperceptible because Ihej cannot 
be appfihendcd b\ their eotresponiLng organs * This 
r,Iu-c 11., .m™™ ilul 7»n^«nlTOc, u 
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identical with a particular notion* or a particular tune, 
and so on, because in that case it would be imper- 
cepbble.® 


SimLARITlES AND DIVERGENCES AMONG 

THE Categories 




^ II U 11 


13 (contd.). The common features of all the 
seven categories are knowableness etc 

Now the common features and divergences among 
the categones are being taken up The common 
features, etc. Sadkarmya is the property of those that 
have the same features, m other words, the common 
features Sunilaily vaxdhctrmya is the property of those 
that have divergent features in other words, diver- 
gences Knowableness is bemg an object of knowledge, 
and it is present m everything, because the state of 
bemg an object of God's knowledge is universally 
present.* So also are namableness, the capaaty of 
bemg an object of valid knowledge, and so on 


11 11 

14. The five categories beginning with sub- 
stance are positive entities, many and co^ected 
with inherence The first three have existence, 

1 Conveyed by a proposition like. * Now there is no jar 
on the ground ' So ahpot time also 

* Since a notion is imperceptible to the eye and other 
external organs 

* Everything is known to God 
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while quality and the rest are devoid of quality 
and action 

The five etc — ^The common features {dhartna) of 
substance quality acbon generic attribute and ulti 
mate difference are manifoldness and connection with 
inherence Although iKm existence too has manifold 
ness yet this coupled with the property of being 
a positive entity (bhavatvd) is the common feature of 
the five To be more expbcit it is the possession of 
that characteristic' (upadkt) differentiabng one category 
from another which abides m more positive entities than 
one Hence individual jars etc and ether etc are 
, not excluded Being connected with inherence {sama 
vayttva) means being related* in terms of inherence 
not having the latter as an attribute since it is absent 
in genenc attributes etc The firtt three have exist 
enee that is to say substance quality and action 
possess existence Quality and the rest are devoid of 
quality and acUan Although being devoid of quality 
and action appLes to a jar etc at the first moment of 
Its existence * and being devoid of action applies to 


» Oth»r than a genenc adnlmte which always goes with 
a class All generic attributes ar® also upadh j but net vice 
verra. Tbe upddM here an, the attributes of substance 
<liul ly [dravyalva ipi>a(va) etc 

■ «T,™ t.o „„ ^ „ 

m i„s „„ U.. oU.,r Tl» f 

UtW ....yap. 

” ' 'r*™' 8 t-nynt .m 

ia«, u ,n w ih ^njething inhenn? in it 

acti as TCii* »** 
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any kinetic activity.* since ue can explain (the 
phenomena of sprouting) by the presence or absence 
of auxiliaries * 

Objecbon (by the Vedanhst) Well then, since 
momentary consciousness involves cmnbrousnesa, let 
us say that eternal consciousness alone is the soul , for 
we have such Srub texts as, 'This self, my dear, is 
mdeed immutable’ (Br-Ar Up IV v 14), and ‘Brah- 
man is Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude’ {Ttut Up 
II 1 I) 

Reply No , for it has already* been shown that 
the soul cannot be possessed of objects, while there is 
no evidence to show that it is knowledge at all if it is 
bereft of objects and we do not expenence it as 
possessed of objects* Hence it is proved that the 
eternal soul is diSerent from consciousness etc 
Moreover, the statement ' Truth Knowledge,' etc 
refers to Brahman, but it is not applicable to the 
individual soul Since these souls, on account of their 
(varying) knowledge or ignorance, happiness or 
misery, etc , are proved to be difierent from one 
another, they are all the more palpably different from 
God ‘ Otherwise separation between bondage and 

I Kuruadrupatva Seeds sown m the ground sprout but 
those m the grasary do not. So one may suppose that the 
former have some peculiar power via the kinetic activity 
The successive transuussum oi impressions iroci one moment 
ary body to another may be assumed to be due to a similar 
power in each preceding body This 1$ related 

* Such as soil and water 

* On p 6 q last paiagra^ 

a When we perceive the sool we do not 

objects connected with it 

* Who IS one 


perceive any 
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liberahon would be impossible Even the Vedjc pas 
sages that teach the oneness of the individual souls 
with God merely eulogise them by this mention of 
their oneness with Hun — showing thereby that they 
only belong to Him They also say that a man must 
stnve for realisation just by thinking of himself as 
identical with God Hence does the gruti say ‘All 
(these) souls are fixed (m the Self) (Br -Xr Vp 
ir V 15) 

It IS alao not a fact that the identity takes 
place on the cessation of ignorance m the state of 
liberation . for differeoce being eternal cannot be 
destroyed Supposing it was destroyed there would 
still certainly remain two individual entities (God and 
the soul) It cannot be urged that the duality also 
would vanish For accorduig to you Brahman is with 
out any attributes and as such, although Truth docs 
not abide in It It ts Truth Similarly although there 
IS no duality’ (in the state of liberation), it is quite 
easy to say that God and the soul constitute the two 
mchvidual entities If you say that the truth that is 
111 Brahman, being the negation of untruth, is identical 
with its substratum * we reply, why not say that 
duahty also, being the negation of unity, is idp^ttral 
with the two individual entities?* For although each 
(of two things) IS a single entity, yet eieiybody admits 

* DuaLty (dvitva) according to Uie Vai^ejika is generated 
by the notion of addition {opeftfa-buddkii and as all notions 
are absent in the state of bberation the duality in question 
cannot remain 

i Brahman 

• Which are the subsbatum of the negation of unity 
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that the two together are not one, just as we say that 
earth and water together do not possess smell As lor 
the Vedic passages that teach oneness m the state of 
hberaUon they only speA oi similarity (of the soul 
with Brahman) on account of (its) being free from pam 
etc , as when a pnest has accumulated great wealth, 
we say that he has become a pnnce Hence it is that 
the ^tis say. ' Being free from tamt, (the soul) 
attains absolute sameness (with Brahman) ' {Mund. 
up III 1 3) 

God also IS not Knowledge and Bliss, but the 
substratum of knowledge etc In texts such as. 
' Brahman is ’ eternal ' Consciousness and Bliss ' 
(Bf Ar Up III IX 28), the word ‘consciousness’ only 
means the substratum of consciousness , for we have 
to take account of texts such as, 'He who is omnis- 
cient and all knowing ’* {Uund I 11 9 II u 7} 
The word anandam (bliW) also means 'possessed of 
bliss for It has the suffix ac, denotmg possession, 
comrng as it does under the group begmnmg with the 
word arias * Otherwise it would be masculine 
{anandah) Even the absence of pam can be iigura> 
bvely spoken of as bliss’, for in the absence of pam 
one feels pleasure, just as one says I feel happy.’ 
when a load etc have been taken away from him Or 
let there be bhss m God. but He is not bliss , for the 
Sruti says Not bliss ' 

Objection Why not take it m the sense of ' one 
who has no bliss ? 

i Knows tbings in a geneial way as also particularly 
> Pamni V u 127 Hence it u neuter 
* 'Hie logicians do not admit the existence oi bliss in God 
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Reply No , for the assamptioo would be far- 
fetched,* and it would clash with the context as well as 
%vith the use of the suffix ac denoting possession This 
IS our view in bnef 

This* also refutes the foUowmg (Samkhya) view 
Nature (Prakrti) is the agent and the soul 
IS unattached like the lotus leaf but sentient Since 
cause and effect are idenbcal with the destruction of 
the effect the cause as being another form of that, 
may also be destroyed hence the soul is not con- 
sidered to be a cause Since the feeling of scnti- 
ency noticeable in the intellect (buddfu) cannot other- 
wise be explained, the existence of the soul is assumed 
The intellect is a modification of Nature , it siso 
called cosnuc intelligence {makat) and the internal organ 
{antah karana) Through the existence or non'CXist- 
vnte oi that the attains taansimgrahoTi ut V>htta- 
bon It IS its modification through the channel of 
the organs, as knowledge that is its connection with a 
jar etc The feeling of agency m the soul and that 
of sentiency m the intellect are due to a non compre- 
hension of their difference * Id the judgment, ' This 
should be done by me/ the ‘me' is the relation of the 
soul, (produced by) the image of the sentient soul 
owing to the transparency of the intellect It is un- 
real, hke the relation of the face to a imn-or ' This * 
IS the relation of the object, it is a modification of 

1 Because the compound known as Nan talpurufa gives a 
more duect meamng than BahuunJu, which by implication 
refers to somethmg other tiiaa what is denoted t>y its 
component words 

a The conclusion that the soul is possessed of knowledge 

* The diflerenco between the son] and the intellect 
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the lotellect through the chaooel of the organs, ^ 
real, like the film (of nust) on a mirror on which 
somebody has breathed ‘ Should be done ' represents 
the relation of activity Thus the intellect has three 
parts The unreal relation of the soul to knowledge, 
which IS a modification of the intellect, corresponding 
to the relabon of the face to the mist on the mirror, 
IS called experience Pleasure pam, desire, aversion, 
effort menl and dement also belong, like knowledge, 
to the intellect , for they are perceived as co-existjng 
in the same substratum with efiort And the intellect 
IS not senbent , for it is subject to change 

The reason is that like efiort, ment and dement, 
and pleasure and pain,* seotiency also is perceived to 
abide in the same substratum, and there is no evidence 
that there is any other seoheot pnnaple besides the 
agent (soul) If you say that the judgment, 'I who 
am senbent am doing,' is an illusion in respect of 
the porbon relating to senhency why don t you admit 
the same in respect of the porbon relating to eSort 
also'^ Otherwise,* if the intellect be eternal, there will 
be no liberabon and il it be bansitory there will be 
no traosaugraboa pnor to it> appearance 

Objeebon Since the intellect is the effect of 
msenbent Nature, it is losenbent , for cause and effect 
are identical 


■ All these things co-exi&t A person feels that he does 
an act acquires ment or dement thereby and js happy or 
miserable in consequence Smulariy he also feels that he is 
sentient- 

If the ageat and tfie sentwat principle be digeient 
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Reply ■ No, for this* is uofoiinded * Since there 
IS no evidence to show that an agent is produced,* and 
since those who are free from attachment are not 
observed to have any birth,* the agent must be with- 
out a beginmng “ And since a piKibve entity that has 
no beginning cannot be destroyed, it is eternal So 
why assume the existence of Nature and the rest? Nor 
can it be urged that it clashes with the text, ' Actions 
are always bemg done by the gunas* of Prakrit * He 
whose mind is bewildered by egotism thinks that he is 
the agent ' (GltS, HI 27) For the passage means 
' By the guttas or qualities of Prakrit or the unseen 
result (adrsta), that is. by desire etc , which are 
produced by the unseen result and ' I alone am the 


1 The senticQcy of the intellect 

» That 14 to say because the intellect u not an effect of 
Nature 

* One may argue The inteDect is produced since it is 
an agent This is refuted as above 

e The reference is to Gautama s Nyaya-Sutrus III 1 24 
The meanmg of the clause is Since those alone who have 
attachment are observed to be bom 

s A new-bom chdd shows a tendency to suck, which 
indicates that it has attachment Attachment is due to the 
knowledge that something is conducive to what is desirable 
And since this knowledge is impossible in the present birth, 
a previous birth is inferred That agam, by a panty of 
reasoning, implies a still earlier birth, and so on Hence it is 
concluded that the agent is without a begmnmg 

• Lit attributes la Saalhya, the three constituents of 
Nature— fflUuo {punty or balance), rajas (acUvjty) and tamos 
(dullness or inertia) 

r According to Samkhya, flj# inseabeat yet independent 
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agent ’* The Lord Himself has expressed the above 
purport later on by saying * fauch being the case, he 
who m this matter (of actions) sees the self alone* as 
the agent ' (Gita, XVllI i6), etc * This is our view 
m a nutshell 

How THE Soul is Apprehended : 
Varieties op I^nowledge 

II y?. II 

49 (contd ) (The soul is) the substratum of 
merit and dement It is perceived on account of 
its possessing special qualities 

The substratum of merit and demnt The word 
‘soul’ IS to be supphed (It is the substratum), because 
if the body be the substratum of these then the results 
of actions done by a particular body cannot be 
expenenced by another body On account of its 
possessing special qualtUes The perception of the soul 
IS possible through the relation (inherence) of knowl* 
edge, pleasure etc , which are perceptible special 
qualities (of a substance), and m no other way , for we 
only have such perceptions as ‘ I know,’ ' I do ’ 

ifrat: ii vo n 

> The Naiyayikas lateipret Piakrti in these texts as 
unseen merit and dement Cf the concluding stanza tjl 
Nyaya kusumanjolt of Udayana Ch I 

^ Kevala Sankara and other Vedintic commentators 
interpret this uord as nnattached 

^ The concluding part of the stanza is Owing to 
immature intellect— that bxdish man docs not see it properly ' 
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50. It IS to be inferred from its voluntary 
movements etc , as a charioteer is from the 
motion of a chariot It js the substratum of 
egoism, and is known only through the mind 
It is to be inferred etc — ^The existence of this soul 
in another’s body and the like is inferred from its 
voluntary movements etc Pravrttt (inclination) here 
means voluntary movement {cesta) Since it has in a 
way been already stated that knowledge, desire, eSort 
{prayatna], etc , do not abide m the body, and since 
voluntary movement is the outcome of effort, the soul, 
which IS possessed of effort, is inferred from its 
voluntary movements This is the idea An illustra- 
tion IS being given on this point As a chanoteer, 
etc That is to say, although the motion of a chariot 
IS not voluntary movement, yet tbe presence of a 
chanoteer is inferred from it , similarly the soul of 
another is inferred from actions of the nature of 
voluntary movement Substratum of egotsm Egoism 
IS the feeling of ‘ I ' Its substratum or object ts the 
soul, not the body etc A’noirn, etc — Not an object 
of percepbon by any organ other than the mind, but 
the object of mental percepbon . for not having colour 
etc., it IS incapable of being perceived by any other 
organ 




51. It 13 all-pervading and possesses 
knowledge and other quafilics. Knowledge has 
two forms — experience and recollection Experi- 
ence has four forms. 
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AlUpcrvading All pcrvadingne:;>s is superlative 
vasUicss which although meatiooed before ’ lo restated 
for clandcation Anouiedg^ etc — ^The fourteen qual 
itics VIZ knowledge pleasure pam dcsire> etc > 
already* mentioned arc meant Incidentally certain 
varieties of knowledge are being pointed out here 
itself Knouiedge has etc The twofoldncss is being 
explained Expenence, etc 


iln vene 
* la verses 


26 

3253 
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52 Perception, inference, comparison and 
that due to the (spoken) word Percepbon is 
considered to be of six kinds accordmg as it is 
due to the nose etc 

Perception, etc The instruments of these four 
/kinds of knowledge) are to be understood as the four 
menboned m the aphorism, ‘ Percepbon. inference 
compansoa and verbal testimony are the means '« 
Percepbon is knowledge produced by the organs Al- 
though all knowledge whatsoever is produced by the 
organ called mmd, yet the aphonsm means that 
percepbon is that knowledge to which the organs oj 
organs are the instruments God’s perception* docs 
not come within the purview of the defimbon ; for so 
It has been stated in the aphonsm, ' Perception is that 
knowledge which is produced by the connecbon behveen 
organs and objects and is infallible It is indescribable 
as well as dehmte ’* Or percepbon is that knowledge, 
of which knowledge is not the instrument Smee 
inference is based on the knowledge of invanable 
concomitance, comparison on the knowledge of sunl- 
lanty, verbal comprehension on the knowledge of 

1 Gautama's Nyayii-Sitras I » 3 
s Which IS eternal, aot produced 
* Nyaya-Sulras I l 4 
6 
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etc — That is together with tastchood etc Ltkoiise, 
etc — Sound together with soundhood etc Smell and 
taste must be understood as manifested 

aaiPa 1 
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54 The objects of the eye are manifested 
colour, substances possessing it, separateness, 
number, disjunction, conjunction distance, near- 
ness, oilmess, liquidity, together with dimension, 

U Vtit H 

55 Actions and genenc attributes that 
abide m visible things, as ako such mherence 
The eye perceives (objects) through the relation 
of light and manifested colour 

Manifested colour Summer heat etc are not 
visible since they do not possess manifested colour 
Possessing tt — i e possessmg manifested colour That 
abide etc — It is to be understood that separateness 
etc must also abide m visible individuals (in order to 
be visible) * S«ch i e abiding in visible individuals 

But how do they at all come to be perceived by 
the eye’ This is being explamed The eye perceives 
etc Mamfested colour and the conjunction of light are 

1 That IS this clause is to be connected with all the items 
Irom separateness downwards 
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the causes of ocular percephoa It is to be noted that 
XQ the ocular perception of a substance, the above two 
are causes by the relation of inherence , m the percep- 
tion of colour or the like abiding m a substance, by the 
relation of inherence in their substratum , in the percep- 
tion of colourhood or the like which inheres m what* is 
inherent in a substance, by the relation of inherence in 
what m its turn inheres m their substratum 

II ki II 

JlsfHT WM‘hHU|H | 

into* ^ 5^ ^ (i k'* 11 

56-57. The objects of the skm are sub- 
stances possessing manifested touch as also the 
latter — m fact, whatever is perceptible to the eye, 
except colour (etc ) Colour is a cause even 
in this (tactual) perception of substances The 
contact of the skm (tvac) with the mmd is the 
cause of knowledge The objects cognised by 
the irund are pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
knowledge and effort. 

The objects, etc — The objects of the sAm are sub- 
stances /laving manifested touch, as also the latter, i e 
maiufested touch together with touchhood etc What- 
ever, etc — Whatever ts perceptible to the eye, except 
colour and colourhood etc , is also perceptible to the 
skin In other words, visible qualities like separateness 
and number which have been mentioned above,* as 
* That IS colour etc 
> Iq verse 54 
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also actions and gcncnc attnbnles that abide m visiUe 
things, arc Lkcuise perceptible to the skui Colour ts 
a caiise even \k (ins pcrce^ttoii 0/ substances due to the 
skin Thus, in the perception of substances through 
the external organs colour is a cause 

The new school, hoisever, holds that colour is not 
a cause m all perceptions of substances through the 
extema] organs since there is no such csudcnce > but 
by the method* of agreement (anvaya) and dificrcnce 
{vyalireka) in ocular perception colour u a cause, in 
tactual perception touch (and so on) 

Objection tVhat 1$ the cause in all perceptions 
through the external organs? 

Reply Nothing in particular Or the possession 
of special* quahues that are absent* in the soul, except 
sound,* may be the cause 

Objection If colour is considered to be the cause, 
It will be simpler 

Reply Not so . for then air cannot be percened 
by the skin 

Objection This is a proposibon we accept 

Reply In that case for the sake of simpliuty 
let manifested touch be Ibe cause And if iould 
render diSused light (prabha) invisible, why don't you 

> Or the method of affinnatioo and negation m which 
the presence or absence of something determines the presence 
or absence respeebvety of another thing 

* This word IS added to eaclade the percepbon of tune 
etc throDgh the external organs 

* This danse is for ftfloriing such 3 percepbon of the 

* This is to exclude such a pereepbon of ether 
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take it also as a welcome objection? Therefore since 
the judgment, ‘ I touch air/ is possible, like the judg- 
ment, ‘ I see diffused hght. the perception of air also 
IS undoubtedly possible Neither colour nor touch is a 
cause in all perceptions of substances through the 
external organs The unity of air as also of diffused 
light is indeed perceptible Sometimes duality etc ‘ 
also Sometimes, however, their number dimension, 
etc are not perceived on account of some defect ‘ 

The contact, etc — That is to say, the conjunction 
of the skm* and mind is the cause of knowledge 
in general What is the proof of it’ Because uhen 
the nund, during deep sleep, leaves the skin and rests 
in the pencardium {puntat) * it produces no knowledge 

Objection But what kind of knowledge can there 
be dunng deep sleep’ Is it expenence or recollection? 
It cannot be the fonner . for ^ere are not the condi- 
tions* of expenence To explain Since m ocular ajid 
other perceptions the conjunctioQ of the mmd and the 
eye etc is the cause, owing to their very absence there 
cannot be ocular or any other perception Again, just 
because knouJedge etc are absent, there cannot be any 
mental perception, and m the absence of knowledge 
there cannot be any jjerception of the soul either. 
Similarly, because the knowledge of the mvanable con- 

1 Refers to dimeo&ion 

* E g the failure to distioguish two udivicluals of the 
same class, such as two ;ets of air 

* This, as the organ of touch, is considered to be a modi- 
hcatioQ of air and pervades the whole body 

‘Which IS supposed to be beyond tie reach of air 
Hence there is not the organ of toneb 

* The totality of causes 
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conutance (of the reason with the thing to be inferred) 
IS absent, there cannot be any inference , because of 
the absence of a notion of similarity there cannot be 
any comparison and owing to the absence of a knowl-* 
edge of words there cannot be any verbal comprehen 
Sion Thus because of the absence of the conditions 
of experience there cannot be any experience Nor 
can it be recollection for there is no stimulatmg agent ‘ 
Reply Not so for individual desire etc pro 
ductd immediately before deep sleep can be perceived 
and through them the soul also since there is nothing 
to prove that the knowledge m question is beyond the 
senses or that just before deep sleep only indeterminate 
knowledge anses mvanably If however the conjunc 
tion of the skin and mind be considered to be the cause 
of all knowledge then dunng palatal ocular or any 
other perception there would be tactual perception of 
a substance since there is the conjunction of the object 
and skin as also that of the skin and mind or owing 
to their obstructing one another there would be no 
percepbon at all Regarding this some maintain that 
since by the above reasoning the conjunchon of the 
and mind is proved to be the cause of knowledge it is 
inferred on the evidence of experience that the 
conditions of ocular or any other perception obstruct 
tactual and other perceptions Others however say 

' RecoUectaon 9 possUe only i{ Uie impress on [sams 
hara) is stimulated and as there s no knowledge of similatity 
etc the impression cannot be lonsed from the subconscious 
region For a 1 st of the stimnli that rouse a subconscious 
memory impression into a recoUectioa the reader is referred 
to Nyaya-Salros 111 u 41 
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that in deference' to deep sleep the conjunction of the 
derm {carman) and mind is mferred to be the cause of 
knowledge and that since during ocular or any other 
perception there is no conjunction of the skin and mind, 
there is no tactual perception * 

The objects cognised by the mind Objects of 
perception through the mind (alone) Matt means 
knowledge krtt effort Similarly pleasurehood pam- 
hood, etc are also objects of the mind Likewise the 
soul is also an object cognised by the mind but it is 
not mentioned here, as it has already been stated in the 
parage, ' Is known only through the mmd ' (verse 50) 
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58 The knowledge that is called indeterm- 
inate IS considered to be beyond the senses 
Medium dimension is a cause of the six kinds 
(of perception) The organs are considered to 
be the mstruments 

The knowledge, etc — Immediately after the con- 
junction of the eye etc it is impossible to have a 
knowledge like, ' It is a jar,' about something qualified’ 
by jarhood etc , because the knowledge of the quahfica- 
tion 'jarhood' etc is absent before it*, and with regard 
to a qualified knowledge the knowledge of the quali 
fication IS a cause So at first there onscs a knowledge 

* To account for the absence of knowledge in deep sleep 
» Although there is the conjnnction of the derm and mmd 

* SpeciCed marked or distmgnished 
‘Conjunction of the eye and the jar etc 
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which does not comprehend the relition between a }ar 
and jarhood That is xndetennioate knowledge And 
it IS not percephble * To be explicit The percep- 
tion of knowledge is never without a comprehension of 
the relation (between the obiect and its qualification) ; 
for (regarding it) we have the expenence ‘I know the 
jar Here knowledge is presented in the soul as a 
feature (prakara) as js the jar m respect of the knowl 
edge and jarhood in respect of the jar The feature 
itself IS designated as a quahfication (vtiesana) That 
which specifies a quahfication* is called the determinant 
[avacchedaka) of the quahficationhood The knowl 
edge* which is cognisant of this determinant of the 
quahficationhood as a feature is the cause of the knowl- 
edge that a qualified thing u related (to another) 
In uidetenuinate knowledge jarhood etc are not 
cognised as features hence it is not possible for the 
relation of a jar or the hke which is quahfied by jar 
hood etc to be cognised in knowledge Nor can there 
be a qualified knowledge of a jar or the hke m which 
jarhood etc are not (cognised as) features for it is 
the rule that the knowledge of all categones other than 
the generic attnbute* and the unanalysable charac 
tenstic {akhandopadhi) must have some attnbute as 
its feature 

I To the nmul 

* As jaxliood does a ju 

< E g the knowledge ol a jar which is possessed of 
jarhood 

* A geoenc attnbnte ts perceived by itself for if it were 
perceived through some other attnbnte abiding in it it noold 
lead to a regressus tn tnfiaitum So with the unanalysable 
characteristic e g etbecbood 
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Modes of Perception in Different Cases 

Medium dimension etc — In the perception of 
substances medium dimension is a cause by the rela 
tion of inherence In the perception of qualities, 
actions and genenc attributes which mhere m sub- 
stances it IS a cause by the relation of their inherence 
m its substratum In the perception of qualityhood 
actionhood etc which mhere in what is mherent in 
substances, by the relation of their mherence in what 
m its turn inheres in its substratum * 

The organs, etc — Here also the words ' of the six 
kmds ' are understood * Organhood is not a generic 
attribute, because it would make a cross-division* with 
eartbhood etc , but it is bemg the substratum of that 
conjunction of the mmd which is the cause of knowl 
edge, without being the substratum of any manifested 
speaal quality* other than sound The last portion 
— 'without being' etc —as inserted m order to exclude 
the soul* etc Since the manifested speaal quahty 
sound IS present in the ear, the epithet ' other than 
sound ' IS added (to include it) Special qualities like 
colour are also present m the eye etc , hence the word 
' mamfested ' Sfanifestedness is not a genenc attn- 

I And so 00 See commeataiy on vene 55 

’ That IS <0 say the cvgans are the instmments of the 
SIX Ejods of perception 

* Cf footnote 4 to the commentary on verse 8 

* Such as pleasure 

* The soul M the snbstraiam of pleasure etc So it is 
excluded from the scope of the defimtioo by the words with- 
out being' etc The etc * refcra to derm (see last part of the 
rcanmentaiy on verse j?) 
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hute, since it would make a. cross-division with while- 
colourhood etc It cannot be urged that manifestedness 
IS mdeed \anous, being the concomitant of white- 
colouihocd and so on , for then as manifested colour 
etc it cannot be the cause of ocular and other percep- 
bons ’ But the non manifestedness that is the con- 
comitant of white-colouthood and so on is indeed 
\anous,* and mamfestedness is the aggregate of the 
negabons of that.* and it is also present in conjtincboa 
etc According to this definition, manifested quabbes 
like conjunebon are also present in the eye etc . hence 
tlie epithet ‘ special ' The first porbon of the sentence 
(' Being the substratum,’ etc ) is for excluding time 
etc * Since according to the old school the conjunction 
of the parts of organs with the objects is also a cause 
of percepbon. the word ’mind u put to exclude the 
ports* of organs , and since according to the new school 
the conjunebon of the e>e is a cause of the percepbon 
of the noa-cxisteucc of colour in ume etc , because it 

> U tbe tnauiotcUneii but u coDcomiUot of atute 
Cclouitioal Uie dtlcTminapI ol Uie caouUty of uuUr 
rrrcrpuoa Uwo it cannot appljr to the maniictledans that 
u the coocooulaiit of blue<oIouitkuutl (or utiUace If oa 
the other hanJ the accre^te of the dUlrreat form* of 
inaxulntnJam which »i« the concooiiUjiU of while-colour- 
huxl lOack-co-ourhooU etc Le the cauie then luve luch 
an aggregate fann<rt csvt eaywhere it rjn oecrr he the 
Uric rtn^nast of the cauuliljr ta <iurcuoo 

' Uecauae « hile-ciAeubuiJ Uue-cr-kiurh(<o>t etc have 
each • non cvaoUntoiBet* as its concomitant ailnLule 

• As tuca It can rrcsrntrd as a comcaaa chacaeuiivuc 
aiaJ serve ai t'-c Ue-enanast iJ tie tauvaUty 

• IteUrs til igace lor ias-aM* 

• l-Vy luO wviiU he ugins 
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produces connection the word 'mind is put also to 
exclude time etc which are the substratum of this 
conjunction The clause which is the cause of knowl- 
edge IS also for excluding tune etc The instruments 
An instrument is an extiaordinaiy cause The extra- 
ordinariness lies m its having an operation {yyapara) 


HUdmd' ii $«» ii 


59 6o The operation is the connechon 
between the organ and the object It is of six 
kinds The perception of substances arises from 
conjunction (of the organ and object), that of 
things inherent m substances from mherence 
m what IS conjoined (with the organ), that of 
things inherent in those from mherence m what 
m its turn mheres in things conjomed (with the 
organ), that of sound from mherence (m the 
hollow of the ear) 


tdH-tPTW QiiT'Jlrtdf 11 ^ \ 11 


6i The perception of thmgs that abide m 
sound anses from mherence m what m its turn 
mlieres (in the ear) The perception of inher- 
ence IS due to the relation of attnbuhveness 
(vi^esanata) 
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62 Similarly the perception of non-exist- 
ence in its various forms is also due to the fel^" 
tion of attnbutiveness It occurs where 
would urge, ' If it were, it would be perceiv^fi ' 
The operation, etc — * Operation ’ here jiieaas 
connection (sannikar^a) ’ The six kinds of connechoa 
are being pointed out through examples The pef^^P" 
iton of substances, etc The percepbon of subst^^c^ 
IS due to the conjunction of the organ (with them) • the 
percepbon of things* inherent in substances is dun to 
the inherence in what* is conjoined with the 
Similarly with the rest Stnctly speaking, the cause of 
the ocular percepbon of substances is a conjuncbon of 
the e)t . the cause ol the ocu!lar pmephon oi things 
inherent in substances is inherence m what is conjoined 
with the eye the cause of the ocular perception 
of things* inherent in what* inheres in substance^ 
mbercnce in what in its turn inheres in things con- 
joined with the eye Similarly id other al^ there 
> VyJpdra (trasalataJ b«ro a> openuoa ) u d«{ui«i a* 
tlut Htueb IS the ellect of somethiog bat helps to produce 
the thing Uut is caused bjr that sometbiog Obviously there 
fore II IS tiansitoiy aod as sucb it cannot apply to the 
percrptioa of sound for this tabes place by the rclabon of 
inherence utbicb is etcraal lienee the uord tboegb oed 
in the hdriU tot tnetneal rx grocies is explaioed diilercntly 
as coaneclioa also in verses 6j and 6j 
*Viz quahUrs actions etc 
* V u substances 

*\u quabt)bood actionbood etc 
*\u qualiUes actions etc 
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exists a purely individual causal relation But why is 
the blue colourhood of the blue colour that is in an 
atom of earth as well as the earthhood of an atom of 
earth not visible although there also the relation of 
manifested colour and of medium dimension exists 
indirectly^ To be explicit The generic attribute 
blue-colourhood that is m blue colour is but one and 
exists m the blue colour of a jar as well as in that of 
an atom Hence the relation of medium dimension 
exists (in blue colourhood) through the medium of the 
blue colour of a jar while the relation of manifested 
colour exists (m the atom) only through the medium of 
both (atom and jar) Sunilarly the relation of medium 
dimension is to be understood to exist in earthhood (of 
an atom of earth) through the medium of a jar etc 
Likewise existence m air and in its touch etc should 
be visible Therefore we must say that the cause of 
the ocular perception of things inhering in substances is 
inherence m what has that conjunction of the eye 
which IS CO existent with mamfested colour and medium 
dimension , and the cause of the ocular perception of 
things mherent in what inheres in substances is m 
herence m what* in its turn inheres m things* having 
such a conjunction of the eye Thus the blue colour- 
hood etc of the blue and other colours of an atom are 
not perceived, because the conjunction of the eye with 
an atom is not co existent with medium dimension 
Similarly there is no ocular perception of existence etc 
m air and the like, because there the conjunction of 
the eye is not co existent with colour Likewise, where 
a jar has the conjunction of h^t at its back, but the 


That IS colour 


That 


Substances 
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conjunction of the eye is at its front, there is no percep- 
tion of the jar , hence the conjunction of the eye must 
be quahfied by the epithet ‘ co existent wth the con 
junction of hght ' 

Similarly the cause of the tactual perception of 
substances is the conjuncboo of the skin , that of the 
tactual perception of what is inherent m substances is 
inherence in what is conjoined with the skin , the cause 
of the tactual perception of things inbenng in what in 
its tum inheres in substances, is inherence in what 
again inheres in things conjoined with the skin Here 
also, as before, the qualifying epithet ' co-existent with 
mediwra dimension and maiuiested touch ' is wudei* 
stood Similarly the cause of the perception of smell 
18 inherence in what is conjoined with the nose , and 
that of the nasal perception of things inhenng iti smell 
>» inherence in what in its turn inheres in things con 
joined with the nose Likeivise the cause of the 
perception of taste is inherence in what is conjoined 
with the tongue , that of the palatal perception of things 
inhering m taste is inherence ui what in its turn inheres 
in things conjoined with the tongue The cause of the 
perception of sound is lahcrcnce (m the ether) ^ircum- 
senbed by the car , that of the auricular perception of 
what inheres in sound t» inherence m what in its tum 
inhere* in (the ether) cimunscnbed by the car Here 
in e\cry case the percrptioo is to be understood as 
normal (or relative) Supernormal perception, which 
will be deoil with (in the next verse) takes ploce even 
without the conjunction of the organ etc Sitmlaxly 
the cause of the perception of the soul is the conjunc- 
tion ot the mind that of the mental perception of 
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what* inheres in the soul is inherence in what is con- 
joined with the mind the cause oi the mental percep- 
tion of things* inhenng m what is inherent in the soul, 
IS inherence in what in its turn inheres m thmgs 
conjomed with the mind 

The cause of the perception of non existence as 
well as of mherence is the attnbutiveness (viiesartatay 
of what IS related to the organ Accordmg to the 
Vai^esika system, however inherence is not per- 
ceptible * Here although attnbutiveness is of different 
kinds— e g the non existence of a jar etc in the ground 
and the hke is perceived as the attnbutiveness of what 
IS conjoined (with the eye) , the non existence of colour 
etc in number and so forth as the attnbutiveness of 
things inhenng in what* is conjoined (with the eye) , 
that of sound, as simply the attnbutiveness of (the 
ether) circumscnbed by the ear , (bat of B hood ui A* 
and tfie like, as the attnbutiveness of whaf mheres m 
(the ether) circumscnbed by the ear > similarly the non- 
existence of C hood etc m the non existence specified 
by A hood and so on as the attnbutiveness of what 
in its turn is the attnbutiveness of (the ether) circum- 

* Viz knowledge pleasure pam etc 

* Vu knowledgehood pteasurebood etc 

* For example when we perceive the non-existence ot a 
jar OQ tbo ground, as expressed u the sentence ' The ^©und 
has the non existence oi a jar * the ground is connected with 
the e>e and the non-existence abides in the ground as an 
attnhutive 

* Because the perception of the relabon depends on the 

simultaneous percepUon oi all the individual substiatums 

past present and future — of that felation. which is impossible 

* E g a number of jars 

* A, B. etc are to be taken as articulate sounds 

7 
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scribed by the ear likewise the non existence of a 
cloth etc in that of a jar and the like as the attn 
butiveness of things that are the attnbutiveness of 
what IS conjoined widi the eye and so with the rest— 
yet as attnbutiveness it is to be regarded as one 
Otherwise the tradibon of the old school that relation is 
of SIX kinds would be contradicted 

If it were it wotdd be perceived The cause of this 
perception of non existence is a non perception that is 
possessed of capacity For instance when we have 
the (wrong) notion that a jar is on the ground and 
so on the non existence of die jar and so forth cannot 
be perceived Therefore the cause of the perception of 
non existence is the non perception of its counter 
positive * In this * capaaty is also a necessary condi 
tion It IS that (sort of non perception) whose counter 
positive has to be assumed on the assumption of the 
existence of the counteipositive of the non existence 
It means That (kind of non perception) whose 
counterpositive viz perception has to be assumed if 
we assume the existence of the counterpositive viz a 
jar etc is the cause of the perception of non-existence 
To explain Where the conjunction of light and other 
conditions exist we can assume that if there had been 
a jar it would have been perceived here the non 
existence of the jar etc is perceived But m darkness 
the above assumption cannot be made hence there is 
no ocular perception of the non existence of the jar etc 
in darkness Tactual pcrcephon however can indeed 
take place for even withont the conjunction of light 

’ That Mhose noB-existence or absence s being perceived 
e g a jar 

* Non perception of the coimterpositive (the jar) 
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tactual perception can be assumed Thmgs like weight 
are incapable of being perceived so their non existence 
also IS not perceptible because there the perception of 
weight and the hke is impossible to assume The non 
existence of manifested colour m air of perfume in 
stone of bitter taste in molasses of coldness in hre of 
sound in the ear of pleasure m the soul and so on 
IS perceived through the respective organs smce it is 
possible to assume those perceptions In the percep* 
tion of the non existence of relationship' the counter 
positive must be perceptible in the percepbon of 
mutual non existence the substratum must be per 
cepbble Hence the difiereoce from ghouls etc that 
exists in a pillar and so forth is also indeed perceived 
by the eye 

SUPERNORilAL PERCEPTION 

tftnirerai ii ii 

63 Supernormal operation (connecbon) is 
said to be of three kinds That based on a 
common feature that based on knowledge and 
that due to yoga (concentration) 

Thus percepbon is of two kinds according as it is 
normal or supernormal Of these the six kinds of 
connecbon pertaining (o normal percepbon have been 
descnbed now supernormal connection is being dealt 
with Supernormal operation etc Operation 
{vyapara) here means connrebon * Based on a 
common feature— lit of which a common feature is a 

' See verse 12 

* Between the organ and the ob;ect 
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charactenstic Now if the word charactensUc is 
used m the sense of idcnbty then we get the meaning 
a connecbon (pratyasaitij identical with the common 
feature itself And that common feature should be 
understood as a feature (prakara) m the knowledge 
relating to the substantive which is connected with the 
organ For mstance where smoke or the like is con 
nected with the organ and the knowledge that it is 
smoke has anscn with smoke as its substantive m 
that knowledge smokdiood is a feature And through 
that smokehood as the connection there anscs the 
knowledge cases of smoke comprising all smoke 
Here if we simply say that (the common feature is) a 
feature m what ts connected with the organ then after 
one has mistaken a mass of dust as smoke one cannot 
have a knowledge of all smoke since there is no connic 
tion of the organ with smokchood According to my 
view however it is the mass of dust that is connected 
with the organ and there is the knowledge that it 
u smoke which has the dust as its substantive smokc- 
hood which IS a feature in that knowledge is the connec 
bon The connection wiUi the organ must be taken as 
Domul {laukika) * This* is with regard to external 
organs. Regarding mental (sufiemormal) perception 
however the common feature which is a feature in the 
knowledge IS the connection 

> OOKrwkw Uvre tv a Him <d watuuut etcnitKav 
fd vj CXM> of unckr o tl « laxui oi tmArbu-O IvrvKiuUr 
c fti ml tar wms irXMia La* tuniMCItoa uu»t aUo l>« 

> Tlal U Lb* uarnM^a (r*(ar* brisg • iratule la Uo 

Savolnc* «. Ita* <4 Jrtt Hbicli • U41a>-CUj WlUj ire 

c-tsus- 
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64 The knowledge of the common feature 
IS considered to be the connection (m the super- 
normal perception) of the substratums The sum 
total of causes of the perception of that common 
feature by the corresponduig organ is to be 
present as the necessary condition (of super- 
normal perception through the common feature) 

It should be home lo nund that lamanya literally 
means a feature of things that are similar This is 
sometunes eternal as for instance smokebood and 
sometimes transitory as a jar etc Where a jar has 
been known to be 00 the ground through conjunction 
or in Its two halves through inherence and just after 
that there arises the knowledge of all grounds or all 
halves having that jar there we must understand 
the latter ' Bat the common feature is the connection 
(in the supemoimal perception) of the substratums 
through that particular relation* by which it is known 
Thus where after the jar has been destroyed one 
recollects the substratum having that jar there would 
be no knowledge of all such substratums of the jar 
through the connection based on a common feature, 
because the common feature (the jar) is absent at the 
time Further where one has got the knowledge a 
jar the object of which is connected with the organ 
why does not such knowledge anse on the next day, 

> That the known Uans toiy commoa feature >s the 
coonecbOD 

* In the case of the jar standing on the ground it is 
coDjuoction and m the case of smoLehood it is mheieace 
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when although there is no connecbon with the organ, 
there is the common feature which is a fea- 

ture {prakara) in such knowledge? Therefore it is the 
knowledge of the common feature which is the connec 
tion, and not the common feature itself This is being 
stated The knauiledge etc Xsattx is the same as 
pratyasath (connection) So in the word sarmnya 
laksana, laksana means an object (of knowledge) 
Hence we get the meanmg The knowledge of the 
common feature is the connection 

It may be urged that where,* even without the 
conjunction of the eye etc there is the knowledge of 
the common feature there might be ocular or any other 
perception of all jars and so forth To preclude this 
the text says The sum total etc It means When 
we want to have perception through an external organ 
by means of (the connection of) a common feature, 
there must be present the sum total of causes of the 
perception of that common feature by the correspond 
mg organ m some object possessing that feature The 
sura total in question is the conjunction of the eye that 
of light and so on Hence there is no such perception 
by the eye etc in darkness for instance 

65 The connection based on knowledge is 
with regard to that alone which is the object of 
cognition (Supernormal connection) due to 
yoga (concentration) is stated to be of U\o kinds 
according to the division (of yogins) into those 

> At in inference etc 
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who have attained concentration and those who 
are stnving for it 

It may be urged that if the connection based on 
knowledge be a lorm of knowledge and that based on 
a coinnion featoe be a&o a form of knowledge then 
there would be no distinction between the two Hence 
the text says The <o»nccIion etc The connection 
based on a common feature produces the knowledge 
of its substratum, whereas that based on knowledge is 
the connechon of the thing itself that w'e knowf The 
idea IS this In perception knowledge is not possible 
without connection ‘ ^ how can there be knowledge 
of all smoke as smoke and of all fire as fire, without 
the help of the connection based on a common feature? 
For this purpose the connection based on a common 
feature is admitted It cannot be urged What harm 
IS there if all fire and all smoke are not perceived’ 
For since the relation of fire to the smoke that is bemg 
perceived is already known, and no other smoke is 
known (at the time), the doubt whether smoke is the 
concomit^t ol £re or rK>t is laexphcahle According to 
my view, however, since all smoke is (supemormally) 
known by the connection based on a common feature, 
there can be a doubt whether smoke relating to some 
other time or place is the concomitant of fire It cannot 
be urged that if the connechon based on a common 
feature be admitted, all objects of knowledge as such 
objects would be known, and therefore one would be 
omniscient , for even if all objects of knowledge as 
such be known, they would not be known in detail 
and hence one would not be omniscient Besides if 

1 Between the organ and the object 
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the connection based on knowledge is not admitted 
how can there be the knowledge of fragrance when 
one has the (ocular) percepbon, ' The sandalwood 
IS fragrant * Although there may be the knowledge of 
fragrance through the connection based on a common 
feature yet the knowledge of fragrancehood arises 
through the connecbon based on knowledge Thus, 
where a mass of dust is known as smoke the knowledge 
of the mass of dust (as smoke) in appercepbon arises 
through the connecbon based on knowledge 

{Supernormai conmclion) due to yoga etc —-That 
IS to say. a particular virtue arising the pracbce 
of yogo, of which the Vedas the Puranas etc speak 
dccOT^iKg to. e/c —Since the yopnt belong to two 
classes according as they hate attained concentnbon or 
are stnving for it, the rcsulbng tirtue also is of two 
kinds This is the idea 


5TR, I 

66 A yogtn who has attained concentra- 
tion always has knowledge (of everything), 
while the other type is aided by meditation 
A yopn, etc — The >ogn* who has attained con- 
centrabon can alwa>-5 through his tiund supported by 
the \irtue arising in>ni concentrabon luve knowledge 
of cM'r>lhing (in the umverse) including ether atoms 
etc One of die second class howetcr needs the hetp 
of particular meditations 


■ A cun who iJrTwJy knows that sand^twoot] u Irasnnt 
Prrcrtvrt isiisfduUiy no sTf-irg a cl II that il u fragrant 
Ilrr* t- • {^evious kf»i>wWj» i* conanixm that rnatlrs 
Uun to do in }]al uocn the r>a u iw I ennrett-vj wtth the 
IriCr^Bcr (.« (wtuives »t <olj l>y Uaan] on 

knowUdgt Ttiu U alw* the ca«e with alt iliUU(xii 
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66 (contd )-67 In inference consideration'” is 
the operation, and the knowledge of mvanable 
concomitance is the instrument The sign 
(reason) that is being known is not the instru- 
ment, for then there would be no inference from 
a sign that is yet to be and so on 

Inference is being explained In inference etc 
^ In tnference^the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
ts the instrumenr Consideration h the operation^ 
To explain A man who has noticed in a kitchen etc 
that smoke is a concomitant {vyapya) of fire, happens 
to see aftenvardsT on a hUi or the like a trail of smoke 
connected with the surface Then he recalls the in- 
vanable concomitance that smoke is a concomitant of 
fire Next he has the knowledge that tlTe hill is 
possessed of smoke which is a concomitant of fire 
This IS what is called consideratioa (paramar^a) After 
this there arises the inference that the hill has fire 
Here the old school says that the sign (hnga) actually 
being known* as a conconutant is the instrument (of 
inference) This is being cnhased The sign, etc The 

1 That 13 it must be present at the tune of inference 
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reason why the sign is not to be taken as the mstru 
ment of inference is being stated For then ek If 
the sign be the instrument ot inference then from a 
sign that IS yet to come or has been destroyed there 
would be no inference for the sign which is the 
instrument of inference is then absent 

Consideration 

68 Tha • knowledge that the wncomitant_ 
(uya/>ya) oasts m the sub 3 cct (^aftsa) js called 
constderatjorv (paramaria) 

The knouUdge etc — ^The knoi^Iedge that appre 
hends the rela tion of what is possessed of concomitance *■ 
to the subject is the cause of inference It is either the 
knowledge that the concomitant is in the subject or the 
knowledge that the subject has the concomitant The 
inference from the former knowledge takes the form 
that the tlung to be infcned is id the subject and that 
from the latter knowledge has the form that the subject 
has the thing to be inferred OUiirs say that from both 
kinds of consideration the lofcrctKc takes the form that 
the subject has the concoimlant 

Objection (by the Munainsaka) Where esen 
without the knowledge that the lull has smoke wlucb 
» a roiiconulant of lire thire u the ptixeptioa that 
the hill has smoke and then there is the recollection 
that srmke is a concomitant oi Lre there we notice tliat 
inference takes j lacc from two distinct judgments 
lltnce the knowlcdt,e that apprehends Uic relation of f 
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what* IS possessed of the mvanable concomitance’ is 
not always the cause of inference, but the cause must 
necessarily be the knowledge of (the reason) being an 
attribute of (i e abiding in) the subject* — a knowledge 
m which the determmant* of the concomitanthood 
{vyapyatavacchedaka) is a feature {prakdray, so the 
assumption of a qualified notion here is cumbrous 

Reply Not so . for even in the absence of any 
knowledge* of the determinant of the concomitanthood, ' 
mference takes place from the knowledge that the 
subject has a concomitant’ of fire , hence, and also for 
the sake of sunpliaty. the cause should be the knowl- 
edge that the concomitant is an attnbute of (abides in) 
the subject — a knowledge in which the mvanable 
concomitance is a feature Further, inference would 
take place from the knowledge that the hiU lias 
smoke , for there also is the knowledge that the reason 
IS an attnbute of the subject— a knowledge in which 
the determinant of the concomitanthood, viz smoke- 
hood, IS a feature^It cannot be urged that the cause 

1 £ g smoke 

> Of fire 

* Ttie tuU ■ 

* Smokehood 

s In simpler language, ti® cause must be the knowledge 
that the reason (smoke) exclusively m its character as a con- 
comitant. IS present in the subject It should be noted that 
the feature' of knowledge always has reference to the quali- 
fying attnbute of the object of that knowledge 

» As when one has a doubt as to whether a thmg is light 
or smoke 

» Which IS not specifically mentioned, tho proposition 
Uking the form, ' The hill has fire, because it has a con- 
comitant of fire ' 
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should be the knowledge that the teason is an attnbute 
of the subject — a knowledge m which the detenmnant 
oi the concomitanthood, actually being perceived, iS a 
feature , for then inference woidd take place if Caitni 
was aware of the invanable concomitance, and Maitra 
had the knowledge that the reason was present m the 
subject If It be urged tbat the knowledge on the part 
of a particular person that the reason is an attribute of 
the subject — a knowledge m which the determinant of 
the concomitanthood, actually being perceived as such 
by hun. is the cause of the mfercnce made by him. 
then there will be an endless number* of causes and 
effects / In my explanation, however, the knowledge 
that the reason is an attnbute of the subject— a knowU 
edge which arises the relation oi inherence, and in 
which the invariable concomitance is a feature, causes 
the inference by the lelation of uiheiente , hence there 
are not an endless number of causes and effects f But 
if (as >ou say) the knowledge in which the invanable 
concomitance is a feature and the knowledge that the 
reason is an attnbute of the subject be independent 
causes pieu there would be two pairs of causes and 
effects .‘and inference might talce place from the knowl* 
edge that smoke u a concomitant of fire, and the hill 
ha» light Thus even where there are two judgmtnts, 
vxe mu^t assume that they constitute a qualified notion , 
(or an explanation though cumbrous is allowable whin 
>( Uads to a result * 


' i}«c*ukr Uirr< ur *11 iiu&ite aumL«r o( {.riscias lo uuke 

uUttrsur sol Ihr utlrtrnu wtU u iti cauM tti« c<,a i 
•Irt^Uoo out be UiUmsK «icb tuae 

* VU Uie sp{>(tb<aMM ol tbo uusal iclitioti 
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Invariable Concomitance 

>3^15.0 II II 

68 (contd ) Invariable concomitance is de 
scnbed as the absence of relation (of the reason) 
to anything other than what has the thmg to be 
mferred * 

A concomitant is the substratum {airaya) of in 
variable concomitance Now it may be asked what is 
invanable concomitance^ This is being answered 
Invariable concomitance etc In a proposition like 
(The hill) has fire because it has smoke fire is the 
thmg to be mferred a kitchen etc are objects having 
the thmg to be mfen-ed a lake etc are objects other 
than those and smoke is absent in them Hence the 
definition is applicable 

In a (fallacious) proposition like (The hill) has 
smoke because it has fire fire is present m objects 
other than what has the thmg to be mferred viz m a 
heated lump of iron etc Hence the definition is not 
too wide so as to include these Here objects that have 
the thmg to be inferred should be understood to have 
it through the same relation (hat the thmg to be inferred 
bears (to the subject) Otherwise, the parts of fire are 
possessed of fire by the relation of inherence a kitchen 
etc are things other than those parts and smee smoke 
IS present there the defimtion would be too narrow to 
apply to this case The expression things other than 
what has the thing to be inferred should be under 
stood to mean things possessed of difference ‘ or 

> That IS a broad diaUnctioa ol the form It has not the 
tb og to be uiierred {sadhyavaa na) • 
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mutual non existence, the co natgr positiveness^ ot v.hidi 
IS charactensed* by the possession of just the thing to 
be inferred ’ Hence, although smoke may be present 
in a hill, for instance, which is other than any particular 
object having fire, such as the kitchen, there is rvO 
harm ’ The absence oi the reason m objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred is to be 
understood in respect of the reUtion that the reason 
bears (to the subject) Hence, although smoke ts 
present by the ttlalion of inherence in its parts, which 
are objects other than those having the thing to be 
inferred, there is no harm * The absence (of the 
reason] in objects other than those having the thing 
to be inferred means a non existence, the counter* 
{xisitivcness of which is cbaiacttnsed simply by the 
state of being a presence to objects other than those 
hating the thing to be inferred * Hence in the 
(fallacious) inference, 'It has smoke because it has 
fire although (fire) is not present in a lake etc which 
are objicU other than those having the thing to be 
infirred, the definition is not too wide so as to include 


* Ao attribate ot the (ouotrrpoume vi< Hlut ha« Uie 
Uung to he loltncU (iSUS>eial) 

* ttiivias tUe Uuug to IrC lDt«n<U vt tucb store 

ULir Jew Ot)«rwiw Ui* iUCiutioo »ou2J (utile 

‘ Ttwt II, the Uiaaiboo u Iroa Iwis^ ono thit i* 

iV'^Irrc s{(>I,c»L-lr 

* lUcauw tBKJkt s> DOI prrKOI ti,rre l>y Die rcUtxa oi 

f niucuium 

\« »,*1 a nijo-ri •(rcu;r tl tb* I ^ui It i» 

1,1 <,t*,c» Uwu laying tbr U aj to 
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this ‘ Here although with regard to a proposition 
like, ‘ It IS a substance because it has exutence* 
possessed o£ difference from that of quahties and 
actions there is not absence fof the reason’) in objects 
other than those* having the thing® to be inferred viz 
qualities etc • because qualified existence and pure 
existence are one jet’ the definibon means that there 
IS absence (of the reason there) in respect of the deter- 
minant of the leasonbood In other Hords the deter 
minant of the reasonhood is not the determinant of the 
presence* as aforesaid 

ii n 

^ AppareaUy the defisitioo appbc9 here too but it does 
not The abseaee of fire in this case is not in objects in 
general bnt in paroculw objects sneb as a teVe Although 
fire IS absent in these it is present in a red hot iron ball for 
instance srhich is without smoke Hence the mvaiiable 
coDcomitance is vitiated 

s Existence abides m substances qualities and actions 
So existence qualified as atx>ve abides in substances alone 
The inference therefore is val d and the definibon ought to 
apply there which it does not seem to Hence it is too 
narrow Th s is the objection 

* Existence qualified as above 

* That IS substances 

' Substancehood 

* Since existence abides in qualibcs and actioa» {as well 
as in substances) 

’ Although exutence abides in them as existence jet as 
qualification plus existence it does not Hence the definition 
IS all right 

» That u presence in objects other than those having tile 
thing to be inferred 
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69 Or the CO existence of the reason with 
the thing to be inferred which must not be the 
counterpositive of any non existence that may 
abide m things having the reason, is called 
mvanable concomitance 

It may be urged When the thing to be inferred 
IS exclusively afBnnative (universally present) e g 
knowability there are no such things as objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred Hence the 
definition fails to apply there Moreover in proposi 
tions hke It has eMstence because it has a generic 
attnbute the reason is never knoun to exut id objects 
other than those having the thing to be inferred viz 
a genenc attnbute etc by the relabon that deteimuies 
the reasonhood viz inherence hence the definition 
tail* short of appUcahOD Therefore the text says Or 
the CO existence etc The co existence (lit the state 
of having the same substratum) 0/ the reason mtk the 
thing to be mletred which' must not be the counter 

* That IS which oiost be inclusive (vyapaka) oi the reason 
If the thing to be inferred includes the reason no substratum 
of the latter will be without the former This definition 
removes the two defects menbooed above To illustrate 
In the proposition It is oamable because it is knowable 
the reason viz knowaUhty is co-ezistent with the thmg to 
be inferred viz namabdity—sicicc anything e g a jar is 
both namable and knowable — and namabUity includes know 
ability since it is not absent in anything that has knonability 
Again m the proposition It has existence because it 
a genenc attnbute the thmg to be inferred existence a 
not absent in anything that has the reason a genenc attn 
bute 1 e in substances qoalibes and actions Hence the 
thing to be inferred u not the counterposiUve of the reason 
1 e It 18 mdosive of the reason At the same tune a 
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positive of any non existence (Ut absence) t/iat may 
abide in things having the reason, that is, of any non- 
existence that may be id the substratum of the reason, 
IS called invariable concomitance Here, although m a 
proposition like. ' (The hill or the like) has fire, because 
it has smoke,' particular fires and so on (belong;mg to 
other places) are the counterpositive of the non existence 
abiding m the substratum o( (he reason, e g the hill, 
and hence the definibon is loo narrow^ — it cannot be 
urged that the invariable concomitance must be of 
(particular) smoke and fire havmg the same sub- 
stratum, since even such (co existent) fire and so on, 
taken m combination with somethmg else,^ is non- 
existent (in that substratum), as we have the notion 
that although one is there, both are not present — and in 
a proposition like,* ‘It has quality, because it has 

genene attribute u present m everything that possess exist- 
ence by the relation of inbeicnce, such as substances Hence 
they are co existent 

* la the example cited all fire as fire is the thmg to be 
infened, and all smoke as smoke is the reason Hence, if the 
thmg to be inferred be the kitchen fire it is not present in 
the hiU, which is the sabstiatum of the reason, and therefore 
M the counterpositive (not as it should be, the reverse of it) 
of any non existence that may be in the hUl Similarly, if 
the reason be the kitchen smoke its substratum, vir the 
kitchen, has no bill fire which therefore w the counterpositive 
(not the reveise) of any non existeace that may be in the 
kitdien So al\ fire being the counterpositive of the non- 
existence that IS in the substratom of the reason, it lacks 
mclusiveness Hence the definition, which is based on that 
IS mapphcable This is the contention of the opponent 

*E g a ]ar 

* That IS. where the things to be inferred are many, but 
the reason is one In the above example, if the substratum 
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substancchood,’ the de&uUoa fads of application, yet 
it should be stated that lovanable concomitance is the 
CO existence of the reason with the thing to be inferred, 
as specified by that deteiminant of being the thing to 
be inferred {sadhyaiavacchedaka) \>hich i5 not the 
determinant of the counteipositiveness (of the non- 
existence abiding in the substratum of the reason) ‘ 
Objection In a proposition bke, ' It has v.hat i» 
possessed of generic attributes concomitant wth colour- 
hood, because it has carthhood,’ the determinants of 
bemg the thing to be inferred are gcnenc attnbutes 
concomitant with colourhood. and these genenc attri- 
butes, e g white-colourhood, are the determinants of 
the couDterposiUveness of the non-existence abiding 

of the reason (substancehood) be a jar there it absence in it 
of the quahues of a cloth which therefore are the counter 
posiBve of the nos existence abiding in the sabstratum of the 
reason Similarly with regard to (he quahbes of a jar if the 
substratum of the reason be a cloth Thus every quality may 
be shown to be the counterpositive of the non existence abid 
■ng uL the substratum of the reason Yet qualities are co* 
existent with aubstancehood which is the reason 

1 Thus m the pw^iosition It has fire because it has 
smoke although there may be the absence of hre as the 
kitchen fire in a bill it is not absent there as &re Hence 
Siehood IS not the determinant of the counteipositiveness of 
the non-existence abiding m the substratum of the reason 
Similarly in a pippositicui like It has quaUty because it 
has substancehood there is not the absence of quality as 
quality m the substratnm of the reason but there is the 
absence of it as a particular quality such as the colour of 
a jar The determinant rf the counterposiUveness of that 
non-existence viz being lie colour of a jar etc is not 
quahtyhood which is the deteinuiiant of bemg the thing to 
be inferred So the is mtact 
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xQ a blue jar etc Hence the defioibon would fail to 
apply there 

Reply Not so For there it is being a generic 
attnbute concomitant with colourhood that is indirectly 
the determinant of being the thing to be mfeired , and 
non existence specihed by such qualification is no- 
where present m earth Otherwise it would give nse to 
the notion that there is no object having generic attn- 
butes concomitant with colourhood ‘ Or as some say, 
since invariable concomitance vanes when the things to 
be inferred and so on* are different in such a case the 
dehmtion can be made to fit m by talcing it to mean 
that the determinant ot the determiaancy of being 
things to be inferred must not be the deteiminant of 
the determinancy of the counteiposiltveness (of the 
non existence abiding in the substratum of the reason) * 

> li the substratum of the reason be say a blue jar 
tbea, since it has no whiteness the determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred is the deteiminant of the counterposihve 
nese of the non-existence abiding in the aubstiatuxa of the 
reason Similarly every determinant of being the thing to be 
mfened may be shown to be the determinant of that counter- 
positiveness Hence the definiboa is too narrow 

* Refers to the reason the subject etc 

* The trouble arose owing to there being many deter 
minants of being the tfung to be inferred This can be 
remedied by showing that there is only one such determinant 
In the instance cited the state of being generic attributes 
concoimtant with colourhood abides la the thing to bo 
inferred viz what possesses generic attnbutes concomitant 
with colourhood (i e blue and all other colours) by the rela- 
tion of being the substratom (bine and all other colours) of 
Its own substratum (generic attnbutes concomitant with 
colourhood) Hence it is the only determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred 
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The substratum of the reason should be taken to 
mean the substratum of what is possessed of the 
detennmant of the rcasonbood Hence m a proposi- 
tion hke, 'It IS a substance, because it has existence 
possessed of difference from that of qualities and 
actions/ although substancehood is a counterpositi\ e 
of the notv-existence abiding wi the substratum of pure 
existence, viz qualities etc . the definition is not too 
narrow to include this case * Similarly the sub- 
stratum of the reason should be understood m respect 
of the relation which is the determinant of the reason- 
hood Hence, although fire is the counterpositive of 
the non-existence abiding m the substratum of smoke 
in respect of the relation of inherence, vis in its parts, 
the defiruUon is not too narrow * 

The non existence also should be understood as 
not bemg co existent with its counterpositive So in 
the proposition, 'It has the conjunction of a monkey, 

The above view has been reterred to by Jagadiia 
TarLalankara u his Siddhania L^tkfujia According to Raghu 
natba SuDZDani however when there axe many detemuaants 
of bemg the thing to be mfexred any one of them can be 
treated as such by an indirect telataoa 

^ Because the substratom of soch qnahfied existence is 
sobstance alone and there is no absence of Eubstancebood 

* In a propositioo like The hill has fire because it has 
smoke the substratain of the reason by the relation of 
inherence is the parts df amokift These have no fire and 
hence the definition rxu^t be too oairow But the sub- 
stratum of the reason should be taken in the relation of the 
determinant of the reasonhood i e conjunction Hence 
instead of the parts of smoke we must take the hill and 
there IS no absence of fire u it So the defimUon is intact 
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because it is this tree,’ although the coniunction of a 
monkey is the counteiposibve of that non existence of 
the conjunction of a monkey, which is in that partic- 
ular tree withm the limits of its root, the definition is 
not too narrow ' It may be urged that if the want 
of co-existence means presence m something which is 
not the substratum of the coimterpositive, then the 
definition is, as before too naiiow, because the same 
non existence which is present in qualities etc , which 
are not the substratum of its counterpositive, viz the 
conjunction of a monkey, is also present in the tree 
wit^n the limits of its tool*, if, on the other hand, 
it means absence ui the substratum of the counter- 
positive, then with regard to a (fallacious) proposi- 
tion like, 'It has conjunction, because it has existence,’ 
the definition is too wide because the non existence of 
conjunction in the substratum of existence, viz quali- 
ties etc., also abides m the substratum of the counter- 

1 As It would be uolese «e take that cotv existeace which 
IS not co-exisient with its couoterpositive Since the non 
existence of the conjuncboa of a monkey and its counter- 
positive are both present in the same tree that non existence 
IS co-existent with its counterpositive But if instead of 
this we take some other non existence, e g the non-exist- 
ence of a jar, then the coojonctioa of a monkey is not its 
counterpositive Hence the definition is saved from being too 
narrow 

* In this alternative, the non-existence of the conjunc- 
tion of a monkey is not coexistent with its counterpositive. 
Hence the thing to be inferxed bemg the counterpositive of 
that non existence which is not co-existent with its counter- 
positive and at the same tune abides in the substraVuin of 
the reason, the definition is too narrow The idea under- 
lying the objection is that non-existence does not become 
difierent by virtue of the difference of the substratums 
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positive, \i2 substances* Tlus is vviong . because the 
real meaning is that a non existence qualified b} 
presence in something that is not die substiatum of its 
counterpositive, abides in the substratum of the 
reason * To put it in hncf, the non-cxistcnce must be 


I So Don-«xi>trDC« u to be discanled Yet the« i* 
no other noa-exuteoce ol »liicta the thjog to bo mlcrred vu 
coojuneUon is the counitipouUve Hence the thing to ho 
iniemct not bung the countcrpouUve o£ xny non-existence 
that IS not co-cxisUnt with its coudtcrpositive and At the 
same tune abides m the substntum of the reason the Jchni 


tion urODBly extends there also 

s That IS to say the expression * aon-oxistrnce (hat is 
not eo^xisttnt with its couuterposiUve and at the tame tuoe 
abides la the subsustum of the reason should mean a non 
existence that is tjuslifitd by bemg present in what is not the 
substtatucQ of Its counterpoeitive and et the same time abides 
in the substratum of (he reason Thus onderstood the 
defiiutiaa is no longer too narrow with regard to the piopou 
tion ' It has the eooionction of a monkey because it is this 
tree Because non existence that is so quohhed e g that 
non-existence ol the conjunction of a moakey ubich is 
qualified by bung present in qualities does not abide la tb'« 
psrbcuUr tree for what is qualified by being present in some- 
thing IS not admitted as being present elsewhere Hence the 
above non existence is not co-existent with its connterpositive 
Nor can the definition wrongly extend to the proposi 
tion It has conjunction because it has existence Because 
by things that are not the substratum of the counterposiUve 
of the non existence of conjunction we may take quahties 
etc (conjunction being a quality cannot ab de in qualities) 
and this non existence cd conjunctum as qualified by being 
present in them abides Jo quabtaes which are also the sub 
stratum of the reason Therefore the thing to be inferred 
viz conjunction is the connterpositive of the non-existence 
abiding in the substratum of the reason At the same time 
that non-existence «d conjunction which abides in quahties is 
not present in substances which are the substratum of con 
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present in a substratum of the reason that is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive ’ 

Not being the substratum of the counterpositive 
means not being the substratum of what is qualified 
by the determmant of the counterpositiveness (of the 
non existence) Hence with regard to a proposition 
like It has qualified* existence because it has generic 
attnbutes although the non existence of qualified 
existence is co-existent with its counterpositive’ m the 
substratum of generic attributes viz qualities etc the 
definition is intact (not too wide) ‘ And not being the 
substratum of the counterposibve must be understood 
in respect of the relation which is the determinant of 
bemg the thing to be inferred Hence in a (fallacious) 

juactioa so this bob existence is not co-existest with its 
counterpositive too 

’ la the proposiUoa It has coaiuoction because it has 
existence the couaterpositive of the soa existence of con 
juflctioa IS conjunction By thuigs which are not the sub 
stratum of that and at the same tune are the substratum of 
reason we may take equalities By non existence that abides 
in them we may have the non existence of conjunebon and 
conjnacbon is the counterpos live of that Hence the dehni 
bon IS not too wide 

2 That IS existence qualified by diEerence from that of 
qnalibes and acbons. 

* Like qualified existence pure existence — which abides 
in qualibes — is also the counterpositive of the noa-eiistence 
in qnesbon because at bottom they are idenbcal 

* Because existence qualified by difference from that of 
qnalibes and acbons does not abide in qualities And since 
it 1$ the counterpositive of the non ex stence which is not the 
substratum of its counterposibve vix qualified existence and 
at the same bme abides m the sutetratum of the reason the 
(lefinibon does not wrongly extend to it 
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proposition like '(The sonl) has kno^^lcdgc. because it 
has existence,' although the substratum of existence, 
VIZ a jar or the like, by virtue of being an object is 
also the substratum of knowledge, the definition is intact 
(not too wide) ' Smularly in a proposition like 'It 
has fire because it has smoke although there is the 
absence of fire by the relation of inherence m the 
substratum of the smoke (e g a hiU), the definition 
IS intact (not too narrow) * 

Objection As regards not being the substratum, 
does it mean that of any one of the counterpositives 
that are qualified by the deteiminant of the counter* 
positiveness? Or that of such counterpositives m 
general^ Or that of what is quabfied by any deteirmn 
ant of the counterpositiveness? In the first alternative, 
in a proposition like 'It has the conjunction of a 
monkey because it is this tree,’ the definibon is as 
before too narrow for as ‘an object* qualified by the 
determinant of the coonteipositiveness of the non- 
existence of the conjunction of a monkey we also get 
that conjunction of a monkey which is not present m 
the tree and the tree is not its substratum In the 
second altemabve there is no such thmgs as a non- 
existence that is not co-existeace with its counter- 
positive for every non existence is co existent with 
that counterpositive which is the negation of itself as 

> Because altbougb knowledge abides m existence etc 
by the Telation ci objectbood it oevei does so by tbe rela 
Uoa of mheteace whicb is the telation determinmg the state 
of being the thing to be inlencd 

* Because tbe relation detenaiamg the state of b^g the 
Uung to be inlerred is conjunction and not inherence 

* Viz the conjunction of a monkey 
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possessed of presence in the preceding moment ‘ It 
cannot be urged that although m a proposition like 
'It has hre because it has smoke the hiU or the hke 
IS the substratum of that countopositive of the non 
existence of a jar etc which is the negation of itself as 
possessed of presence in the precedmg moment yet m 
respect of the relation* determinmg the state of bemg 
the thing to be inferred the hill or the like is certainly 

the substratum of the counterpositive m question , 
and therefore the statement that there is no such thmg 
as a non existence that is not co existent with its 
counterpositive is futile For that non existence of 
fire which is m the non existence of a jar is but 
identical* with the non existence of a jar hence fire 
also IS a counterpositive of the non existence of a jar, 
and a hill or the like is its substratum In this manner 
a non existence that is not co existent with its counter* 
positive will always be wanting If it be said that the 
non existence of &e or the like in the non existence of 
a jar etc is a distinct entity even then with regard to 
a proposition like It has the non existence of smoke 
because it has the non existence of fire the definition 

‘ Just as a jar u the coimterposibira of the noa-existeoce 
of a jax sinulatly the absence at the tsunediately preceding 
moment of that non-existence is also a counterpositive 
Since this abides at the next moment m the substratum of 
the non-existence of a jar the latter non-existence is co- 
existent with its counterpositive Hence la this alternative 
the dehmtion would nowhere be applicable 

* Conjunction 

* Because the other relation u Mlfsameaess (svarufta) 

* For non-ex stcnce which has for its substratum another 
non-existence is considered to be the same as its substratum 
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\^J^ be too narrow Por there the relation detennmmS 
the state of being the thing to be inferred is selfsame- 
ness (svarUpa) and in respect of that relation the sub- 
stratum of the reason is the substratum of that 
counterposibve of every noa-cxistence which is the 
negabon of itself as possessed of presence in the preced- 
mg moment In the third altemabve, in a proposiboa 
like It has the non existence of the conjunebon of a 
monkey because it is the soul.' the dehmbon would be 
too narrow , for there the negabon of that non-existence 
of the conjunebon of a monkey which is* m the soul is 
the conjunebon of a monkey, and this being a quahty> 
the determinant of the counterposibveness may also* 
be the state of bemg the absence of quahbes m general) 
and the substratum of the reason, viz the soul is not 
the substratum of what is determined by that (deter- 
minant] 

Reply Not so , for the meaning (of the expres- 
sion 'not a counterposibve ) is that (the detennmant 
of the state of being the thing to be inferred) is not the 
detennmant of that kmd of counterposibveness. the 

1 Because tbe soul is onuuprese&t 

i Oue CQUaterpositive is the altseaoa o£ ihe ccnjuBi.Woa 
cf a monlcey But since the coajuucUoa of a moukey is a 
quality the absence of qualities in genual may as well be 
another So the determinant of the connUrp^bveiiess of 
the negation of the absence of (he conjunction of a monkey 
IS the state of bemg Qie absence of qualities in general 
Mence the negation of the absence of the conjunction of a 
monkey is not co-existent with its counterpositive Its 
counterpositive is the absence erf the conjunction of a monkey 
IS the thing to be inferred Hence the defimtion 13 
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objects quabfied by the determinant of which are not 
present in the thing possessed of the reason * 

Objection In the proposition ' Time is possessed 
of a jar, because it has temporal dimension,’ there is 
no such thmg as a non existence that is not co existent 
with its counterposibve . for smce the substratum of 
the reason, viz infinite time is the substratum of the 
universe, every non existence abides in the substratum 
of its counterpositive by the same relataon as that of 
the determinant of the stale of being the thing to be 
inferred viz temporal quabfication 

Reply According to some, in this case the non- 
existence of a jar as qualified by difterence from infinite 
tune is not co existent with its counterpositive , for 
although infinite time is the contamer of a jar, it is not 
the container of a jar possessed of difference from 
mfinite time, because even in infinite tune there is not 
the difierence from itself But. strictly speaking, we 
must understand that only when aQ counteipositiveness 
of that non existence which abides, in that substratum 
of the reason which is not the substratum of the counter- 

> In tLe third altemative, la tryiog to find a cooster- 
posiUve of the non-existence abiding in the soul first the 
counterpositiveness abiding in the absence oi qnaUties was 
token and then the coanterposibveaess abiding m the con 
Junction of a monkey Hence the definition proved to be too 
narrow But there, according to the new interpretation, the 
substratum of the reason, vu the soul, is not the sub 
stratum of what is qualified by the detenninant of a partic- 
ular counterpositivenes* viz dial abiding ui the absence of 
qualities And the determinant of the state ol being the 
thmg to be mfeired, viz the state of being the absence of the 
conjunction of a monkey, is not the determinant of that 
countcrpositiveness. Hence the definition is not too narrow 
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positi\e of nonexistence, by the relation determining 
the countcrpositivencsa, possesses the twofold non- 
existence of the state of being qualified by a particular 
attribute (determining the state of being the thing to 
be inferred) and the state of being qualified by n 
particular relation (determining the same), the object 
characterised by that attribute is inclusive (vydpaka) 
of that reason in that particular relation • Thus in a 


I In a lalUey, the thing to be infeired. as qualified by 
the attnhate and the rebtion determining its state as such, 
must be wanting in some suhstratum of the reason So there 
the countecpositiveness of the nonexistence abiding in the 
substratum of the reason must be qualified by both the 
attnbute and the relation detenmsisg the state of being the 
thing to be inferred Hence these two qualificabons sever 
being jointly absent, tbe definition is not too wide But in 
a vabd proposition no substratum of the reason is wanbog 
m the thmg to be inlerred possessing the above double 
qualification Therefore the counlerpositiveneu of the non- 
existence abuhng m tbe substiatum of the reason ever tacks 
the above two qualifications 

In a fallacious proposition like It has smoke because 
it has fire the attnbnte determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred (smoke) is smokehood and the relation 
determining it is con]iioction Now a red hot ball of iron 
has fire (which is the reason) but no smoke Tliat is there 
IS the non-existence of smoke in it of which the counter- 
positive IS smoke and tbe relation determining the counter- 
positiveness is conjunction In this counterpositiveness there 
are both smokehood and canjunction Hence there being no 
absence of the two together the definition does not wrongly 
extend to it 

In a valid propositioii like ' It has fire because it has 
smoke ' there being no absence of fire through the relation 
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proposition like * Time is possessed of a ]ar because 
it has temporal dimension it is the non existence of 
the jar through the iclatioii of conjunction that is 
present in the substratum of the reason, viz inhmtc 
time, Vihich is not the substratum of the counterpositive 
of the non existence of the jar through the relation of 
conjunction viz the jar since the counterpositivcness 
of that possesses the tvsofold non existence of the state 
of bemg determined by jarhood and the state of being 
determined by the temporal relation the dehmtion is 
not too narrow 

Objection In a proposition like It has the 
knowable fire because it has smoke there is no such 
thing as being determined by the state of bemg know- 
able hre for a cumbrous attribute cannot be the 
determmant 

Reply Not so for our notion There is not the 
thmg with a conch like neck etc has for its object 
the counteipositivenes;, that is detennined by the state 
of having a conch like neck etc — which shows that 
even a cumbrous attnbute is sometimes admitted to be 
a determinatit This is the sum and substance of the 
matter 

of conjaoction m the sobstiatom of the reason e g a full 
all counterposiUvcness of the aon-ensteace abiding in the 
substratum of the reason lacks qualification by the attribute 
and the relaUon detctminuig the state of being the thing to 
be inferred vir firehoexi and conjoneboa respectively 
Hence there being the absence of the two taken together, 
the definition is apphcaUc 
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SUBJECTHOOD 

si faafa i 

^ n 'SO fl 

70 A subject (paksa) is that m which there 
IS no certainty (of the thing to be inferred) bereft 
of the desire to infer (the same) Inference takes 
place from the knowledge of the existence (of the 
reason) in that 

With regard to existence in the subject * what 
IS meant by subjecthood {paksaia)'* This is being 
explamed A subject etc Subjecthood (the condi 
tion of being a subject) is the absence of certamty 
bereft of the desire to infer and a subject is what 
possesses that this is tbe meaxung Simply the desire 
to infer does not constitute subjecthood for even 
without that desire one infers a cloud from its nimbi 
mg Hence even a doubt about (the presence of) the 
thing to be inferred is not subjecthood for ^ven with 
out this doubt it IS inferred Even if there la certainty 
(about the thmg to be mferred) inference does take 
place if there is the desire to infer Hence the quali 
fication of certamty by an absence of the desire to mfer 
Thus where there is no certamty there is subjecthood 
whether there is or is not the desire to infer Where 
there is the desire to infer there is subjecthood whether 
certamty is there or not Where there is certamty 
but not the desire to infer there is no subjecthood for 
there we have certain^ bereft of the desre to mfer 


* Referred 
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Objection Where after consideration [para- 
maria) there comes certainty, and then the desire to 
infer, there i^iU be no inference, since the consideration 
IS gone* at the time of the desire to infer Where 
certamty, considerabon and the desire to infer come m 
order, there, certainty being gone at the time of the 
desire to infer, inference takes place owing simply to 
the absence of any obstacle Where there are the 
desire to infer, certainty and consideration, there the 
very desire to infer is absent at the time of considera- 
tion Similarly, m other cases also, there is not the 
desire to infer either at the lime of certamty or at the 
time of consideration , for the perceptible special 
quahties of the omnipresent substances* cannot be 
simultaneously known So why is the qualification of 
certainty by an absence of the desire to mfcr? 

Reply: Not so Where there is either the per- 
ception or the recollection, 'The hiU which has smoke, 
a concomitant of fire, has fire,' and then there is the 
desire to infer, there the qualification in question is 
necessary to bnng about the subjecthood Here it 
should be understood that the subjecthood of an 
inference from a particular sign is that absence of 
certamty bereft of the desire to infer, which corresponds 
to such desire to infer and such certainty as may lead 
to an inference from that particular sign. Thus when 
there are certamty and consideration, inference does 
not take place even if there is the desire, ’ Let there be 


1 Because it lasts only for two momeats 


3 Ether, space, tunc and the soal 
ties oi these see verses 32 34 Of them 
dement only are not percepbble 


For the special quali- 
unpression, ment and 
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some sort of knowledge.'* But it docs take place when 
there IS the perception. ‘The hill which has smoke, 3 
concomitant of fire, has fire/ and along with it there 
IS the desire, ' Let there be some other knowledge than 
perception '* Sunilaily. when there is consideration 
regarding smoke, inference docs not take place e\en if 
there is the desire, ' Let me infer fire through light ' 
In a particular inference, that kind of certainty should 
be specifically menboned as an obstacle, the presence 
of which dunng the absence of a desire to mfer thwarts 
that inference Hence, even if there is the knowledge, 
' The hiU has beat, the rocky thing has fire,' inference 
is not counteracted * But since we see that even if 
there is certainty of the thmg to be inferred being in a 
substratum* of the detemunant of the subjecthood, 
inference takes place m subjects* qualified by that 
determinant, we must say that with regard to inference 
in subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 
hood, it IS the certainty of the thing to be inferred in 
subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 

1 Because the desire necessary for the purpose is ' Let 
there be knowledge of the presence of the thing to be inferred 
in the subject ' 

* Perception is tnueb easier than inference Therefore in 
a competitioii between the two regarding an identical object, 
perception prevails when the conditions of it are present 
Hence the qualihcation The presence of the desire for 
inieience together with consideration will lead to inference m 
spite of the conditions of perception being present 

* Because there is no consideration about light and no 
desire about inferring through smoke 

* It would be if there were the certainty that the hill 
had hre 

* E g a particular hill 

* Subjects in general e g 


aU biUs 
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hood that IS the obstacle But with regard to inference 
m a subject in which the thing to be infened has the 
same substratum as the detennmant of the subjecthood 
it IS simply the certainty* of the thing to be inferred 
that IS the obstacle One tbmg however should be 
borne in mind Where after a doubt as to whether 
this IS a man or not one has the knowledge that this 
has hands etc which are concomitants of manhood 
there in the absence of a desire to mfer perception ot 
manhood takes place but not inference Hence the 
presence of the conditions of perception regarding an 
identical object bereft of the desire to infer is m 
depeodently* an obstacle as is the desu’e to know about 
a lovely woman (ui sight) * Similarly since after con 
sideratioQ perception of a subject etc does not take 
place unless there is the desire to perceive the presence 
of the conditions of inference b^eft of the desire to 
perceive is an obstacle to the perception of a different 
object 

The pALLAaES 

qgqr ii ii 

71 The fallacies are of five kinds, viz 
inconstant, contradictory, unfounded, counter- 
balanced and incongruous 

* 01 either of the two lunds desenbed above 

* This signifies that thoagh it is not an dement of the 
subjecthood it » aa obstacle 

* An obstacle to any other Imovriedge 

9 
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la coimcctioa with dealing with Uie reason, the 
fallacies arc being diMdcdl The jallstcies, etc The 
dcfiiution of a fallacy is that it is that, ba\mg‘ which 
as its object a particular Lnowlcdge thwarts inference 
(or Its cause) To explain Since a particular knowl- 
edge thwarts inference by having inconstancy etc. as its 
object, these are defects The expression ‘ that posses- 
sing which ’ means * that kind of real entity,* possessing 
which * Hence, although a imstaken notion of in- 
congruity may thwart inference, the definition is not 
too wide Since the noUoo, *The hill has the absence 
of fire.* IS unknown as a fact, there is no defect m the 
reason It cannot be urged that at the time of the 
consideration, ‘ It has rockiness, which is a coocomitant 
of the non-existence of fire,* the smoke, which is a con- 
comitant of fire, is not a fallacy, since m this case 
the subject bavmg a concomitant of the absence of fire 
IS unknown as a fact For this is a thing we accept. 
Otherwise incongruity also %^ouId be a transitory 
defect * Therefore, m the instance cited at ihe tune 
of the consideration. * It bas rockiness, which is a con- 
conutant of the ateeoce of fire, the smoke, which is a 
concomitant of fire, is not fallacious The inference is 
only obstructed owing to an error, but the reason is 
not defectiie Similaxly a reason being present where 
the thmg to be inferred is absent, and so on.* is a 

I That IS the knonledge of which thuarts mfereuce 

* That IS to say not simply the object of the imowledge 
in question, but the olqect together with its qualihcation 
must be takea into accOont. 

s When one bas an emneons notion of it 

* Refers to a subject being without the thing to be 
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defect , and the reason may have it by any relation 
whatsoever This is the view of the new school 

Others, however, m aintain that the fact of a reason 
being fallacious consists in its possessing that, having 
whiidi as an object a particular knowledge thwarts 
inference In the case of counterbalance, it is the 
opposing invanable concomitance for example, which 
IS a defect and the reason has it by the relation of 
(being an object of the same) cogmhon * It cannot be 
urged that smce m a proposition like, ' It has fire, 
becaiise it has smoke ’ a mistaken notion of incongruity 
in the subject thwarts inference by having for its object 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, even a vahd 
reason would be classed as mcoo^uous as it too has 
that (the absence of fire) by the relation of (being an 
object of the same) cognition Because there’ cognition 
IS not considered to be the relation In the case of 
counterbalance it is so considered, as is evident from 
the use of the term ' counterbalanced ’ (with regard to 
the reason) In the other case it is never said that the 
reason is ' incongruous ’ 

The thwarting of mfcreoce (spoken of above) is 
the obstruction of either inference or its cause • So the 

» E g of the judge The knowledge will be of the fonn 
The leasoa is possessed of the opposing uvariAble con 
comitaoce ' 

s In the case of eiror 

* Viz consideration or the knowledge of invanable con 
conutance Knowledge of meonstasev thwarts the knowl 
edge of invanable conccenitance and the inference can 
be made with the help of some other reason Hence 
inconstancy would be excluded torn the list of fallaaes But 
as thwarting the cause of inference jrtoo becomes a fallacy 
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definition is not too narrow to include the inconstant 
reason The knowledge ot a defect with regard to a 
particular reason is an obstacle to the inference that is 
based on that reason Hence where one reason i^ 
known to be inconstant inference takes place from 
some other reason and as the knowledge of the m 
constancy docs not comprehend the absence of '^hat is 
a feature* in the inference or in its cause etc it does 
not thwart inference (or its cause) nevertheless the 
definibon is intact (not too narrow) This is the gist 
of it 

Varieties op Fauacy Defined according 
TO THE New School 

8TO araroTCorBRtOTr i 

ii ii 

72 The inconstant reason is of three kinds 
The first is styled common the second imcom 
mon and the thud inconclusive 

A fallacy is* any one of the total number of defects 
m a reason connected with a particular thing to be 
mferred or subject The mention of five classes is 
simply m view of possible instances* of them 

Some editions read Haraiia (instrument} instead of Aoratia 
(cause) The mstiument is the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance 

* That s a qualiEcatum of the r object 

* Here an altemativa definition of fallacy s given to 
include hypothetical cases of inference 

* Where all the five defects may occur as n the proposi 
tion The air has ua^ because it has oiliness 
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The inconstant etc — Sunilariy the fact of being 
an inconstant reason consists in its being one of the 
three vaneties — common and so forth The common 
reason is present also in objects other than those having 
the thing to be inferred and it obstructs the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance The uncommon reason is 
that which has not the same substratum as the thmg to 
be inferred it thwarts the knowledge that the reason 
has the same substratum as the thing to be inferred 
Others ' however say that the uncommon reason is 
that which does not abide in similar instances {sapaksa) 
by which are meant objects indubitably having the 
thing to be mfen^d Thus when there is the certainty 
of the latter in the subject as in the proposition 
Sound IS transitory because it has soundhood the 
season is not to be treated as uncommon fos it is 
indubitably present there The inconclusive reason 
occurs where* the thing* to be mfened for instance * 
13 not the counterpositive of absolute non existence * 
This^stands in the way of the knowledge of negahve 
invanable concomitance (vyaUreka vyaplt) 

The contradictory reason* is one which* is the 
counteipositive of that non existence which includes the 
thmg to be inferred It acts as an obstacle (to 
inference) by providing the conditions of the knowledge 

I Tbe old school 

* E g The jar is oamable because it u kaowable 

* NamabJ ty 

* That 15 as well as the reason 

< That IS IS nowhere absent 

* E g The bill has fire because it has water ' 

* That IS wh ch is absent in every substratum of the 
thing to be inferred 
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of the absence of the thing to be inferred (m 
subject) In the case of a counterbalanced reason the 
rival reason serves to establish the absence of the thing 
to be inferred while here the reason is only one This 
IS the difference Another point of difference is that it 
betrays a special incapaci^ in that what is calculated 
to establish the absence of tlie thing to be inferred is 
here put forward as that intended to establish the thing 
to be inferred 

The counterbalanced reason is where the subject 
has a concomitant of the non existence of the thing to 
be inferred Others say that it is the object of ^ 
notion ^ not known to be invalid that (the subject) has 
a concomitant of the non-existence of the thing to be 
inferred at the time that one has a notion not known 
to be invalid that the subject in question Jias a con 
comitant of the thing to be inferred Here obstruction 
to inference results from the knowledge that the subject 
of each proposition has a concomitant of the non 
existence of the thmg to be inferred relating to the 
other proposition 

Regarding this some* say As in spite of the 
loiowledge that the subject has a concomitant of the 
non existence of a jar one has the notion that the 
subject has the jar when there is conjunction of the 
eye and the jar and as in spite of the knowledge that 
a conch has conebbood which is a concomitant of the 
non existence of yellow-colourhood one has the notion 
that the conch is yellow if there is some defect such as 

1 Consideratioa ts meant 

‘ The reference is to llie author of the RatnakoSa 
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an excess of bile, so in spite of the cognition* of con- 
comitants of the tvio altemabves there arises a doubt 
in the fonn of a (mental) perception of the two alter 
natives Similarly m the case of the counterbalanced 
reason, inference does take place in the form of a 
doubt Where, however diere is the cognition of a 
concomitant of only one alternative there, owing to its 
being of greater strength the cognition of the second 
alternative is obstructed and hence no doubt anses — 
the possession of greater or equal strength being 
assumed in the light of the result 

This IS wrong Since when there is the knowledge 
that a thing has a concomitant of the absence of some 
other thing no particular spontaneous perception 
{upanita^bhana)* of the latter and no verbal compre- 
hension or the like can take place the former knowl- 
edge is considered to be an obstacle to all knowledge 
that is not produced by normal connection or partic- 
ular defects because this is simpler not* that a 

* Certainty 

* Cenainty about iho noa-eaittence o£ a tbing eanaot 
thwart jta perwpticw But Jt can thwart that spontaneous 
knowledge ol it which is due to the supernormal connection 
of the organ and object as also the knowledge that is not 
due to some physical delect such as an excess of bde As an 
msUaco of the former we may take the case of a lake with 
a cloud of dust on it which from a distance is mistaken for 
smoke One may under the eircomstanccs have the notion 
that the lake has smoke But if at that time one has the 
conviction that the lake has water which is a concomitant of 
the absence of smoke one cannot have the other notion The 
^e^is also true of knowledge that « not due to any physical 

* As the opponent says- 
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different kind of obstruction has to be assumed for a 
particular spontaneous perception and for vet^ 
comprehension because it would be ciunbrous bo 
there being an obstacle how can inference take place 
(even in the case of a counterbalanced reason)’ U*' 
like the perception that tak^ place when there i* 
normal connection (between the organ and object) the 
inference in the form of a doubt that is supposed to 
take place m the case of a counterbalanced reason is 
not attested by proof were it so the qualifymg phrase 
other than an inference would also* he necessary 
Where there is the knowledge that (the subject) m both 
the altemati\es has a concomitajit (of the thuig to be 
inferred) there doubt anses from the notion of both 
lacking validity not otherwise for the rival noben is 
an obstacle only when its invaLdity has not been 
known 

The unfoundedness (aaddhi) of reason is being 
any one of the group beginning with unfovmdedness of 
the substratum U^oundedness of the substratum is 
the absence of the detcmiinaat of the subjecthood m 
the subject Where one is to infer The hill made of 
gold has fire there if one has the knowledge The 
hill IS not made of gold it results m the obstruction of 
consideration with regard to the bill made of gold 
Unioundedness of nature is the absence of what is 
considered to be a concomitant* (i e the reason) m 
the subject There as in a proposition like The lake 

' la addibon to the qualifTiog phrsfe not produced by 
normal connectioD or particular defects mentioned above 

* To the desenpboa of the obstacle 

* Of the thing to be infetied 
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xs a substance because it has smoke if it is already 
known that the reason which is considered to be a con 
comitant (of the thing to be mferrcd) is absent m the 
subject it leads to the obstrucbon of consideration viz 
the knowledge that the subject has the reason which is 
a concomitant of the thing to be inferred Unfounded 
ness of the thing to be inferred and the rest* are 
included in unfoundedness of concomitanthood {vya 
pyatvassddhi) Unfoundedness of the thing to be 
inferred is the absence of the determinant of the state 
of bemg the thing to be inferred (sadhyatavacchedaka) 
in the thing to be inferred When this knowledge 
arises it results m a proposition like (The hiU) has 
fire made of gold in the obstruction of consideration 
VIZ the knowledge that the subject has the concomitant 
of the thing* to be inferred that u possessed of the 
determinant of the state of bemg the thing to be 
inferred Sinulacly unfoundedness of the reason is the 
absence of the determinant of the reasonhood in the 
reason as in a proposition like (The hill has fire) 
because >t has smoke made of gold Here the absence 
of a knowledge of the reason possessed’ of the deter 
jninant of the reasonhood results in the absence of a 
knowledge of invanable concomitance and the like * 
due to that Sunilarly some also maintain that in a 
proposition like (The hill) has fire because it has blue 
smoke ' smee blue smokehood is cumbrous it cannot 
be the determinant of the reasonhood and therefore 
this is a case of unfoundedness of conconutanthood 

I Beiei3 to ODtemsdedDes^ oi Uie reason 

* That IS of the thing to be infened as such 

* That IS of the reason as the reason 

* Refers to (the absence of) cons deration and mfwnr. 
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Incongruity {badka) is the absence of the thing to 
be inferred in the subject, and so on * It results in the 
obstruction of inference because the certainty of the 
absence of something (the thing to be inferred) with 
regard to a particular entity* (the subject) thwarts all 
knoivledge* of that something relating to that entity, 
provided the knowledge is not produced by normal 
sense-contact or some particular defect Regarding this 
some hold that the knowledge which mcludes doubt 
of the subject being related* to the thing to be inferred 
is the cause of inference and incongruity and the 
counterbalanced reason are fallacies because they 
thwart this knowledge This is \vrong for then no 
inference would take place in cases* where the to 
be mferred is not known to exist outside the subject 

1 Refera to the same ides expressed in another way 

* Dharmut In the proposition The ground holds a 
]ar the ground is the dAormin or vtSesya (substantive) 

* If a person knows that the ground holds no jar he 
cannot have the opposite notaon unless it is a case of percep 
tioD involving sense contact Again if be knows that a conch 
IS white he cannot regard it as yellow unless he is suSenng 
from jaundice Knowledge includes doubt 

« The inference taking the form The subject h<is the 
conjunction of the th ng to be inferred and not The 
subject has the thing to be inferred as is usual 

’ Exclusively negative inference is meant In the pro 
position Earth is different from other things because it is 
earth the thing to be inferred vix difference from other 
things IS not known to exist outside of earth which is the 
subject and there its presence is under dispute Hence 
there being no previons knovledge of the thing to be nferred 
ab ding in the subject inference according to this view 
would be impossible 
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and it does take place even when there is no doubt 
regarding the thing to be inferred (being in the subject), 
and so on * Similarly the judgment that the know! 
edge of the absence of the thing to be inferred (in the 
subject) IS vahd knowledge is also not an obstacle (to 
inference)*, for it is unwaiianted and cumbrous 
Otherwise, even m the case of the counterbalanced 
reason etc * the knowledge of (the subject) havmg a 
concomitant of the negation of a particular thing to be 
inferred, bemg vahd knowledge, would act as an 
obstacle But it is the notion of incongruity etc , not 
handicapped by the idea of its being an error that is 
the obstacle In this matter the notion of validity is 
sometimes helpful by way of removing the doubt about 
eironeousness 

It cannot be urged that in a case of incongruity, 
if the reason is present* in the subject, the fallacy is 
incDDStancy, and if the reason is abs»t* m the subject, 
it IS unfoundedoess of nature only*, for there is a dis- 
tinction between the notion of mcongruity and those of 
inconstancy etc Moreover, where after consideration,* 

1 Kefers to certaiaty about ibe thing to be mfeired bemg 
in the subject while thm u the deeire to infer 

* As the old school maintains it is According to it such 
validity of knowledge is mcongnu^ 

* Eeiers to the contradictory reason etc 

* As m the proposition ' The lake has fire, because it 
has water ' 

» As in the proposition ' The lake has fire because it 
has smoke ‘ 

* So there is no need jor incongruity as a separate 
fallacy 

* E g ‘The lake has smoke, which is a concomitant Of 

fire ■ 
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there is the nobon of incongruity,* there, the notion o 
inconstancy or the like being useless * incongruity alone 
should be held A& thwarting inference Similarly, 
where there is the nobon of the presence of earthhood, 
which IS a concomitant of sroell, in a jar or the like at 
the moment of its origin, there incongruity alone should 
be considered to be the obstacle It cannot be quest- 
ioned how smell being present in the subject, viz 
the jar, it can be a case of incongrmty , for it is a 
matter of experience that inference takes place as asso- 
ciated with the space and bme that are the deter- 
minants of the subjecthood * The concomitants 
fallacies* other than incongruity and its concomitant 
(the counterbalanced reason) are just mcludcd in them ‘ 
Otherwise there would be another fallacy The counter- 
balanced reason, which is a concomitant of incongruity. 
18 to be treated as a distinct fallacy since the saint.* 
who IS of independent will has made a separate mcn- 
bon of it That the concomitant of the counterbalanced 
reason is not an obstacle (to inference) is, however, a 
thing that goes without saying 

* B g The lahe tus tb« abseoce of 

' Bccaase it caO ftajr the noUoa of iovaruble coa 
comitanre ooly 

* fa the aboxe tnstaoce the momrot of ongui is that 
sort of tune Asd aceordias to the usumpUoo of tlie logi 
ciaas a jar has oo sxnrll at tJiat motarah lleoM it is clearly 
a case of laccngruily 

« \ >1 inconstaot tlie contrajiclory and the ua 

l.>uckiAl rrasoa 

I Thow UitT« (adactrs 

* The aulhc« Castacoa 
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The Fallacies Defined according 
TO THE Old School 

if ^ a^cOTarcsig ^r. I 

s ^rararoift Ha: ii >5^ \\ 

73 That which abides both in similar m- 
stances {sapaksa) and contrary mstances (vt- 
paksa) IS the common reason, while that which 
IS absent from both is considered to be the un- 
common reason 

That vhch etc —That is to say the reason that 
IS present in both sutular instances (sapak^a) and 
contrary instances (vipaksa) is called common A 
similar instance (sapaksa) is what indubitably has the 
thing to be irdecied A contrary instance (vipaJtsa) 
15 what IS other than what has the thing to be inferred 
The mention of similar instances is to exclude the 
contradictory reason Strictly speaking, presence in 
contrary instances should alone be mentioned , for 
although the contradictory reason is also a common 
reason, yet it is distmct from the latter, as the ground 
oi its fallaciousness is different 

While that, etc — That is to say, absent from 
sunilar insLmces (sapaksa) and contrary instances 
(vtpaksa) A similar instance (sapaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be possessed of the thing to be 
inferred A contrary instance (vipaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be devoid of the thing to be 
inferred When m a proposition like, 'found is 
transitory, because it has soundhood,' feere is doubt 
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of transitonness in sound, then a jar or the hke‘ 
stitutes a similar instance,* as also a contrary instance 
and soundhood is other than that , hence it is an 
common inconstant reason When, however, there is 
certamty of transitonness in sound, then it is no loDgef 
such This IS the view of the old school The view of 
the new school has already* been stated 



*1! 4d[Wt<l(d W<4tfel ^ I) \SB 11 

74 That of which the subject is exclusively 
affirmative is the inconclusive reason That 
which. IS never present m what is possessed o£ 
the thmg to be inferred (the subject) is called the 
contradictory reason 

That, of which etc ->Sidc« id a proposition like, 
’ All IS namable, because it has knowahility every* 
thing IS a subject, there is no other instance for the 
notion of CO existence (of the reason and the thin g to 
be infened) and hence no inference can take place 
Tbis however is not correct for even if there is the 
notion of co-existence in a portion of the subject * the 
definibon is intact Or, let there be no knowledge of 
CO existence even this much only constitutes un 
fonndedness in the form of ignorance (of co-existence) 

1 Keteis to jAihood lor 

^ Because a jar is certainty transitory 

* Ttis portion applies to what u denoted by the words or 
the like Jarhood is a coitiary instance because being a 
generic attribute it is obviously eternal 

♦ On p J33 

‘ E g a jar 
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but tt cannot be classed as a fallacy Yet inconclu 
siveness consists in the reason having a thing to be 
inferred that is exclusively aflinnative This has 
already been mentioned * 

That which w etc — The intensive particle eva 
indicates the absence of the reason m everything that 
IS possessed of the thing to be mferred So contra 
dictonness means being the counterpositive of the 
non-existence that includes the thing to be inferred 


11 tSk (I 


75 The hrst is uofoundedness of the sub 
stratum then comes uofoundedness of nature, 
and the third is unfoundedness of concomitant 
hood Hence unfoundedness is of three kinds 
Unfoundedness of the reason is being divided 
The first etc 

irrft i 



76 Unfoundedness of the subject (sub- 
stratum) occurs where (for instance) a (natural) 
hill of jewels is the subject The next one occurs 
m a proposition like ‘The lake is a substance, 
because it is possessed of smoke ' 

Unfoundedness of the subject 1 e of the sub 
stratum The next one 1 e unfoundedness of nature 
» Oa p 133 
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77 The third, viz unfoundedness of con- 
comitanthood, occurs where the reason is blue 
smoke etc When two opposite thmgs' occur m 
the consideration, the two reasons are said to be 
counterbalanced 

Blue smoke etc — ^Blue smokehood and so on can 
not be the detemuoant of the reasoohood, since it i$ 
cumbrous , for the determinant of the concomitant' 
hood* must be one of which so other determining* 
attribute of concoimtanthood co existing with a partiC' 
ular attribute,* is a component factor The phrase 
co existing with a particular attribute ‘ is added in 
order to include the state of being the previous non- 
existence of smoke * 

* That IS the thing to be loieiced and its negation 

* The concomitant is the mason 

* E g smokefaood * E g blue-smokehood 

* Unlike the Munamsakas the logicians believe in the 
previous non-existence oi that alone which will take place 
sabsequenUy So they may infer This place will have fire 
because it has the jwevious non-existence of smoke Hero 
the determinant of the reasonhood is the state of being the 
previous non-e»stence of emoke This has for ita component 
factor another attnbnte (vu smokehood) which is a deter 
mioant of the reasonhood Bat the two are not co-existent 
becanse smokehood abides in smoke which is a positive 
entity whUe the other abides m the previous non-existence 
of smoke Hence the attribute the state of being the pre 
vions non-existence erf smoke although cumbrous can be 
regarded as the determinant at the reasonhood 
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When, elc — Even when there is the consideration 
that something (e g a particular tree) possesses the 
concomitants (vyapya) of both conjunction with a 
monkey and its negatimi it is not a case of the counter 
balanced reason Hence the text says Two opposite 
things So the meaning is tiiat the counterbalanced 
reason is the object of the consideration that the 
subject possesses a concomitant' of the thing to be 
inferred* (from a certam reason*) at the time of the 
considerabon that the subject possesses the concomi 
tant of that negation* of the thing to be inferred which 
IS opposed to the thing to be mfeired from that partic 
ular reason 

arot ij a? ii 

78 Where the subject is devoid of the thing 
to be inferred, it is called incongruity — ^in which 
smell or the like is inferred m the jar at the 
moment of its origin 

Where, etc — The sabred 1 e what is possessed 
of the determinant of the subjecthood * Hence, 
although there may be smell in a jar, the definition is 
intact This should be understood to hold good also 
jn the proposition, ' The tree, within the limits of its 
root,* has the conjunction of a monkey * 

* E g Eioolie 

* Fite 

* Smolte 

* The negation of fire 

* In the above instance tune 

* tVbicb IS the detenmaant of the Bubjeethood 

10 
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79 When a villager sees for the first tune a 
gayal (gauaya) or the like, the notion that arises 
in his mind of its smulanty to a cow etc ^ 
considered to be the mstniment (of comparison) 



3 11 s:o II 

8o The recoUecbon of that meaning of a • 
sentence which has already been known is called 
the operation (of companson) The Imowledge 
of the denotative function of words such as 
'gayal' is the result of companson , 

Companson is being explained When a villager, 
etc \Vhere a villager has been told by a dweller of 
the forest that what is denoted by the word ‘ gayal ’ 
resembles a cow and afterwards he sees in a forest etc 
a gayal the sunilanty to a cow that is noticed m it is 
the mstniment of companson Then there is a recoUfec 
Uon of that meaning of the sentence ' What is denoted 
by the word gayal resembles a cow, which has already * 
been known This is what is called the operation 
{vyapara) After that be has the knowledge iliat a 
gayal u the import of the word gayal ' This is 
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companson Companion does not consist id the 
notion. ' This (particular individual) is the import ’of 
the word gayal for then the denotative function {iaklt) 
of the word will not be apjffehended with regard to 
another gayal 



VERBAL COMPREHENSION 

^ cnr, 5jfe^it: u *^1 li 

8i The knowledge of words is the instru- 
ment (of verbal comprehension), the knowledge 
(recollection) of the meaning of words is the 
operation there, verbal comprehension is the 
result, and the knowledge of denotative function 
(safttt) IS an aid 

The manner m which verbal comprehension takes 
place IS being shown The knowledge of words, elc 
It IS not that words actually being known are the instru 
meat of it foe we have verbal comprehension even m 
the absence of wok^ (uttered) as in the case of a man 
under the vow of silence mentally recitmg a verse, and 
so on ^ The knowledge of the »7jea?»«g of words, etc 
— The recoUectioa of the meaning of words produced 
by those words js the operation Otherwise a man who 
has a knowledge of words would have verbal compre- 
hension even when he ba$ a knowledge of the thing 
denoted by the words through perception etc Even 
there the recollection should be understood as bemg 
produced by words through their sigruficatory function 
(ortli) Otherwise, when words like jar have giveif 
nse to a recoUechon of ether through the relation of 
inherence ether too would become an object of verbal 
V Rtleis to the co&veyukg ol ideas through gestures or 
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comprehension Sigiuficatoiy function is the relation* 
consisting m either denotative function {iakti) or impli 
cation {laksana) It is in this* that the knowledge of 
denotative function has utih.^ Because unless deno 
tative function is first known there would be no re 
collection through the assoaahon of words even if there 
be a knowledge of them For the knowledge of words 
reminds us of their meaning by virtue of being the 
knowledge of either of two related things * 

Denotative FimcxioN and How 
It is Apprehended 

Denotative function is the relation of a word to its 
meaning It is o! the form of a divine wiU that such 
and such a word should denote such and such a thing 
Recent names also do possess denotative function 
for (behind them) there is the divine will* On the 
eleventh day a father should name his child One 
school* holds that recent names possess no denotative 
function The new school however mamtams that it 
is not the divine wiU (hat constitutes denotati\e func 
tion but any will Hence even recent names certainly 
possess denotative function The knowledge of it 
however is derived from a grammar etc Witness the 
followmg iTie elders say that denotative function is 
apprehended from grammar comparison dictionary 
statement of trustworthy persons usage supplementaiy 

1 Between words and tbe thugs denoted by them 

* Knowledge of thu^ denoted by words piodnced by 
those words through their siguficatory function 

* When one of the relata is known the other also is re 
called through assoc ation 

* In the form of the Vedic dKtam 


The old 
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statement, paraphrase and the conbgmty of 2 well 
known word ' The denotatave funcbon of verbal roots 
and augments and so on is apprehended from grammar 
Sometimes when there is a contradicfaon, it is discardeo 
For mstance, grammarians say that the denotative func- 
bon of the tenfold verbal suffix is regarding tlie agent 
la sentences like, 'Caitra is cookmg,’ Caitra is to be 
idenbfied with the agent of the acbon . but gmee this 
IS cumbrous, it is discarded Instead, for simplicity, 
denotative funcbon is taken to be with regard to effort 
(krti), which IS apprehended as a feature of Caitra 
etc ‘ It caimot ^ urged that as the agent is oot 
expressed (by the verbal suffix) words such aS 'Caitra 
should take the third (lostrumeotal) case ending, because 
it depends on the absence of any expression of the 
number of the agent * And only things that are not 
circumscnbed by being objects (karmatva) etc , and 
are represented by words taking the first (oommabve) 
case-ending are capable of having their number 
expressed The meanmg of the clause, 'That are not,' 
etc IS that the thmgs m queshon must not be appre- 
hended as referring to what is a description of some- 
thmg else Hence in sentences like Waitra goes like 
Caitra the number (indicated by the verbal suffix) is 
not connected with Caitra * To preclude cases where 
the things in question, as objects of an acbon and so 
forth, are not meant to be (solely) a desenpbon.* the 
> That >9 it signifies that Caitia u possess^ of the 


s By the verbal suffix 

* Because like Caitra is a desenpbon of Maitra 

* As m the sentence Caitra sees Caitra where Caiba is 
not merely the object of seeing but the subject as well 
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colour alone, while by unplicabon they reier to what is 
possessed of blue and other colours Likewise from 
the statement of trustworthy persons also (denotative 
function IS known) As, from the statement, 'Th® 
word ptka signifies a cuckoo ' we get the denotative 
function of words such as ptka 

Similarly from usage it is apprehended For 
instance an elderiy person giving directions says. 
Bring a jar,’ and heanng this another elderly person 
who IS called upon to do so brings the jar Reflectmg 
on this, a boy who stood near concludes that the act of 
bringing a jar is the result of the words, 'Bring the 
jar ' Then m expressions like, ‘Remove the jar,’ and 
‘ Bring the cow.' he understands by a process of uiclu' 
Sion and exclusion that the denotative function of 
words such as 'jar' is with regard to the jar etc as 
connected with certain acts ' Thus, according to some.* 
expressions like ‘ There is a blue jar on the ground,' 
lead to no verbal comprehension To be exphut 
Smce words such as ‘a jar’ have been concluded to 
have the power of denohng a jar etc as connected with 
certain acts, and since only vtdkUtn and other suffixes 
have the power to convey activity, there wJ! be no 
V erbal comprebension, as they are lacking (m this case). 
This IS wrong For although one may at first conclude 
that denotative function (of words such as 'jar ) is with 
regard to a jar etc as connected with certain acts, one 
should afterwards discard this nobon (of connection 
with acts) for the sake of simplicity Hence, when 
' The view q{ the PiabhSkara school of Miio^nisakas 
Then with expenence the bay £a<ls out the true denotative 
function of the word * jar 
* The Prabhakaraa 
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funchon , for it is cumbrous to assume multiple denota- 
tive function In words like Aan,* however, since there 
IS no decisive reasomng one way or the other, we have 
to assume multiple denotative function Similarly Iron' 
paraphrase also we apprehend denotative function 
Paraphrase is a statement of the meamng of a word 
through a synonym For instance, the sentence, ‘There 
IS a jar,’ is paraphrased by the sentence, ‘There is a 
pitcher , hence the word ']ar' is known to denote a 
pitcher Similarly the word 'cooks’ is paraphrased by 
the words 'does the cookmg', from this we conclude 
that the verbal suffix there denotes effort Likewise 
from the contiguity of a well known word also denota 
tive function is apprehended As, in a sentence like, 
A pika IS singing sweetly in this mango tree,' the 
denotative function of the word pika is apprehended 
to be with regard to a cuckoo 

Regarding this some* say that denotative function 
IS with regard to the genenc attribute, and not to the 
individual, because m that case there would be in- 
constancy * and denotative function would be infinite 
m number * And smee a genenc attnbute cannot be 
known apart from mdividuals the latter also become 
known This is wrong , for without denotative function 
there can be no knowledge of individuals * Nor is the 
individual known by implication , for we know an 

I Possessing several meaniDgs 

* The Mimixnsakas 

* Since there is verbal comprehension of other individuals 
also besides the one wjtb regard to which denotative funebon 
IS assumed 

* According to the snmber of individnaJs m a class 
in verbal comprehension 
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uvdjvidaal (from a even wthout any noUoQ of 

mcompatibility * Nor does the ad!ius&u)n of individual 
denotative function make it infinite in number for 
one and the same denotative function i$ held to be 
Viith regard to all individuals It cannot be urged 
that denotative function cannot be presented as an 
attribute common to all the uidividsuls for cowhood 
etc do constitute that * Moreover if denotative func- 
tion 13 apprehended in the form The emv i» denoted 
by the denotative function of the word com ' then that 
function IS evidently with regard to the individual 
II. hosvevti, It 13 apprehended in the form 'Cow- 
hood u denoted by the denotativo function of the 
word then there would neither be a recollection 
oi the meaning of the word nor verbal comprehension, 
ut which cowhood u a feature (prj^ara) , for the 
knowledge of the denotative function of a word leads 
to a recollection of the mcanmg of the word and verbal 
comprehension of the same type Moreover, if denota- 
tive function IS with regard to cowhood then the state 
of being cowhood (^otval^a) should be said to be the 
determinant of the state oi being the thing denoted 
by the denotative funcUon of the word (fakyaCdua- 
cckeJikj) .Vnd the state cl bang cowhood i>— being 
mhcrcat in aU cows, without bcug inherent in anything 
tUe la that ease, since the individual cows are 
comprised in the determinant of the state of being the 

I Regarirs the laCrabon o< the speaker ImpUcatsoa ift 
4daiiited cni/ when the pneury ocaauig is for some r-asos 
ttfiitnatie But faom the «ord >ii* we know the ia(ijvidaaJ 
]sn without 4sy hitch 

» The reason fvT siBaUt,„S one <leaoUti\e fanctioa to »n 
tows IS that they *U taro the cotaaica aUnbuie cowhood 
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thing denoted by the denotative function of '' 
it only means combTousness foi your view. ’ 

since the cogmbon of particular individuals po»s ^ 
of particular genenc attnbutes and forms cannot 
explained (m your view), the denotative fnnc o 
assumed for this purpose turns out ultimately to 
with regard to the individual possessed of a partic 
genenc attnbute and form ' 

Varieties of Words Possessing 
Denotative Function 
What possesses denotabve function is the word 
It IS of four kinds Sometimes it is denvatjve 
(yaugtka) sometimes convenboDal (riidha), sometime 
denvabvely convenbonal (yaga rudha) and somebtne^ 
both denvabve and convenbonal {yaugtka rudha) 
For instance, where only the meaning of the compo* 
nent part* of a word is understood, it is denvabve . 
as words like paeaka (cook) Where irrespecbve of 
the denotabve function of the component parts, it la 
understood only through its coUecbve denotabve func- 
bon it IS called convenbonal, as words like go (cow) 
or mandaJa (circle) ^Vbe^e, however m the object 
denoted by the denotative iuncbon of the component 
parts of a word there is also coUccbve denotabve func* 
bon it la denvabvely convenbonal as, words like 

I The generic attnbute cowbood being of the class that 
w expressed caoaot be spontaaeously known So vts cogni 
tton most be accounted for in some other way But if denota 
bve function is with tegald to the individual then the 
generic attnbute cowbood is unexpressed and therefore its 
cognition IS spontaneous 

* The root and the prefix or sofEx 
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pankaja (lotus) To be exphat The word pankaja 
conveys, by the denotative function of its component 
parts, the idea, of something that grows in the mud, 
and by its collective denotative function it conveys the 
idea of a lotus as a lotos It cannot be urged that 
solely by the denotative function of its component parts 
it may also denote a water lily . for the knowledge of 
the conventional meaning obstructs that of the purely 
denvativc meanmg So says the old school But 
stnctly speaking * to the lotus which is known from 
the collective denotative function is joined, through 
contiguity, the meaning of the component parts viz 
what grows in mud Where however, the convcn* 
tional meaning is known to be contradicted, there the 
water hly etc are understood by mplxcahon And 
where the intended meaning is not a water lily as such, 
and at the same time the idea of a lotus as such is 
contradicted, there verbal comprehension (of the water- 
lily) takes place simply by the denotative function of 
the component parts of (be word So says (the new 
school) Where, however as m the case of a ' land- 
lotus ' (Hibiscus ilutabths) the meaning of the com- 
ponent parts IS contradicted, there the meaning con- 
veyed by collective denotative function is a lotus as a 
lotus If, on the other band, the land lotus is held to 
belong to a different speaes altogether, then the mean- 
ing js obtained by implication alone But where the 
denvativa and the coaventional meanmg are conveyed 
independently of each other, there the word is both 
derivative and conventumal , as words like udbhid 
There the meaning conv^red is both what shoots up. 


The view of Gangeia UpSdhyaya 
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such as trees and shrubs as also a particular kind o{ 
sacrifice 


Implication Its Varieties 


5 


82 Implicatioii IS the relation with what is 
denoted by denotative function where the inten 
tion (of the speaker) is not (directly) compatible 


Intphcatian etc — In sentences like There is a 
cowherd colony in the Ganges a cowherd colony is 
not compatibie either as regards relation or as regards 
intention with the pnmaiy meaning oi the word 
Ganges which is a stream Where ih’a is noticed 
there the bank is understood by imp] cabon and this 
IS a kind ol relation to the pnmaiy meaning (of a 
word) For instance since the relation of the pnmary 
sieanmg viz a stream is apprehended ivith the bank 
the latter is recalled this leads to verbal comprehen 
Sion But if the mcompatibihty of relaboa be the 
essence oi imphcabon then in the sentence Admit 
the sbcka there would be no imphcabon for there 
is nothmg incompabble in sbcks being related to ad 
mission Therefore since the mtenbon of the speaker 
viz feeding is not compabble with the admission of 
sbcks the implication is with regard to persons carry 
mg sticks Similarly m sentences 1 ke Protect the 
curd from the crows the ivord crows imphes any 
creature that would spoil the curd for the mtenbon of 
the speaker is about protecting the curd from all 
creatures Likewise in sentences hke The men with 
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umbrellas are gomg,' the tenn ‘men with umbrellas' 
implies all who are m the same batch * This is what 
IS called the implication that does not discard its own 
meamng , for as belonging to the same batch, both men 
with umbrellas and persons other than they are meant 
If, on the other hand, the mcompatibihty of rela- 
tion be the essence of imphcatioa, then sometimes the 
word 'Ganges would imply the bank and sometimes 
the term 'cowherd colony' would imply the fish etc . 
hence there would be no fixed cntenon One thmg 
however, should be borne m mmd If the relation to 
the thing denoted (the pnroary meanmg) be appre- 
hended with regard to the bank as a bank, then the 
bank as simply a bank is understood If however it 
be taken to be the bank of the Ganges then the recoUec- 
tion takes place in that very form Therefore the 
unpheatjon is not with regard to the determinant of the 
state of being the thing implied* for a cognition havmg 
that as a feature is possible even without unphcation 
regarding it Further one should imderstand that in 
like manner denotative function too cannot be with 
regard to the determinant of the state of bemg the 
thmg denoted by denotative function (the primary 
meanmg) , for it can easily be said that a word has 
the power to call up a memory of the thmg denoted 
by its denotative function, in which the detennmant in 
question is a feature * 

1 Irrespective of the fact that some of them may be 
uithout an umbrella 

* But with regard to tho thing implied ' 

* Verbal comprehension is of the same form as the thine 
signified by the word On account of this causal relation 
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Where, however, the primary meaning of a word 
IS implied by an indirect relation, it is called double 
imphcation (fa^sita laksana) As, for instance, W 
words like dvirepha (bee) The relation of the two r’s 
IS apprehended with the word bhramara, and that of 
the latter with a bee , hence it is a case of double impli- 
cation But the word* that bears the implied meamng 
does not lead to (verbal) comprehension , it is some 
other term* that leads to the verbal comprehension of 
the implied meanmg For words* have been ascer- 
tained to have the power of generating verbal compre- 
hension of their pcunaiy meaning as connected with 
the meaning of some other word* by the relation of 
either denotaUve function or implication ‘ [This is the 
view of the old school The new school, however, 
maintains that it* also is certainly a cause of (verbal) 
comprehension, and the apprehension of the meaning 

between the two neither the detexmiiiant of the state of 
being the thing implied nor that of the state of being the 
thing diiectly conveyed can be admitted as possessing imph 
Mtioa or denoUtive fnnction as the case may be If the 
“h (of the Ganges) be the thing implied it is known as 
pos^sed of bankbood which is the determinant of the state 
of being the thing implied For this it is not necessary to 
admit a separate impbcaboa Similarly where the word 
cow s gmfiea an individual cow the latter is directly appre- 
hended as possessed of cowbood Hence there is no necessity 
a separate denotabve function with regard to 

* E g Ganges 

* & * E g a cowherd colony 
E g Ganges 

* “ord Ganges itself means the bank of the Ganges 
The word that bears the imphed mpamag 
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ol the word is the operation OtherKise by a panty of 
reasoning even a word possessing denotative function 
would f^ to lead to any (verbal) comprehension *] 

Where Impucation Lies 

In a sentence, however owing to the absence of 
any denotative function, there is no implication also ’ 
which IS a kind of relation to the thing denoted by 
denotative function (the primary meaning) Where it 
IS said, ' The cowherd colony is in the deep nver,' 
there the word 'nver' unphes the nver bank and the 
meaning of the word 'deep' is connected by a relation 
of idenbty with the nver, for sometunes connecbon 
with one part (of a word) is also admitted If even 
this sort of connection is not admitted here, then the 
word 'nver' implies the bank of the deep nver, and 
the word 'deep' indicates the intention (of the speaker) 

In the compound called Bahuvnhi^ too. it is like 
this , for there, if, in words Lke extragu (the man of the 
dappled cow), connection with one part (of a word) is 
admitted, then the word 'cow' unphes the owner of the 
cow, and the word 'dappled is connected by a relation 
of identity with ' cow ' If, however, connecbon with 
one part (of a word) is not admitted, then the word 
‘cow’ unphes the owner of the dappled cow, and the 
word 'dappled' mdicates the mtention Similarly, in 
the expression ‘ a tree dimbed 1^ a monkey,' the word 

I This portion does not ocenr la some ediUons 

> On this point, the lopcuos agree with the MimSmsakas 

* In which the compound is an adjective qualifying some 
other word denoting a person or thing than the words com- 
posing It 

II 
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‘monkey’ implies the object climbed by the monkey* 
and the word ‘climbed’ indicates the intention Th® 
same thing is to be understood elsewhere too lo ^ 
compound called Tatpuruia, however, the first "O 
bears the imphed meanmg For mstance, in words 
like raja purusa {a royal officer), the meaning of the 
word rajan (king) cannot be directly connected with 
that of the word purusa (person) , for it is against the 
rule to conceive that two meanings of names* other 
than parbcles* are connected by a relation of difference^ 
Othen,nse, even in the sentence, ‘ The kmg is a person, 
a sinular* connection would have to be conceived 1“ 
sentences like, 'A cloth is not a jar,’ the meaning o 
‘not’ is directly* connected with those of ‘jar’ an 
‘cloth* hence the words ‘other than particles' 
phrases like ‘a blue jar' the two meanings of names 
are connected by a rclabon of identity , hence the 
words ‘ by a relabon of difference ' It cannot be 
urged that to words like raja purusa we must assume 
that there is recollection of an elided case-ending J 
even one who docs not recollect the case ending appre- 
hends the meaning from the words themselves There- 
fore words like rajan (king) imply something pertaining 
to a king and that is connected by a relation of identity 
with the mcamng of the word purusa (person) 

In the compound called Dvandua, however, as m 
the sentence ‘Cut the dhava* and catechu plants 
{dhava khadsrau) both these plants are apprehended 

^ WcjTtij Ollier iKaii vcrtitt 

* All UbU-clmaUcs except the prciixrx. 

* thxt le bjf a nletiOD of 

* Without the help of a Ciie-emlmj 

* CruUa or Anoinuug LaUfolta 
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tended how in the sentence, 'Sound the kcttle-dru® 
and drum,’ the aggregate can be connected (wi 
sounding), smee it, bong a kind of notion of addition, 
cannot be sounded , for it can be connected m ^ 
indirect way * The same thmg also holds good o 
words like 'a group of five roots ’ Others,* howe\er, 
say that a word like ahi nakulatn denotes a snake an 
a mongoose, and umty is connected with each , and the 
name Samakara is apphed only to the compound that 
IS singular and neuter as mentioned m the apbonsm* 

' And Dvattdva where there is an aggregation of the 
limbs of an animal, of musical instruments, (or of an 
army)'*, elsewhere the use of the singular number u 
wrong In words* tike pitarau (parents) and iv4« 
(father in law and mother in law), the word 
tmphes the parents, and the word ivaiura the parents 
of one's wife Sumlaily in other cases also In the 
word ghafah (jars) there is no implicabon , for it i* 
possible for many jars to be apprehended through the 
genenc attnbute jaibood 

In the case of the compound called Karma- 
dkuraya however in words like 'a blue lotus’ the 
thing denoted by the word blue' u a feature of the 
thmg denoted by the word lotus ’ by the relation of 
identity there is no implication there Ileocc in the 
sentence One should perform sacrifices for the 

' Ttut u u »L>du)f m Ui« tulisintutD the iaitm* 
u»st 

• The arw tchoci d Li yw 

• rj.... tt ie a 

• 1|UU£.C» U «tul u Uue>) Dla»Jlk In 

«.« d the two w aiMM conj>c/im,l<d itauin* 
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Nisada* king there is not the compound called 
Tatpurusa * as that ^\ollld involve implication but 
Karmadharaya * smee implication is inadmissible It 
cannot be urged that a Hisada bemg of a hybrid caste 
IS not entitled to study of the Vedas and hence it is 
impossible to perform sacnfices for him for the fact 
of a Nisada s being admitted to the study may be 
assumed from that very passage On the ground of 
simpbcity the primary meamng* is sought to be con 
nected ^ and then on the ground of its mcompatibility 
the assumption* is resorted to Hence the latter bemg 
cumbrousness that brings about a result should not be 
counted as a blemish 

In words Lkc upa kumbfutm {m the vicimty of 
the pitcher) and ardha ptppaR (one half of a long 
pepper) ’ the second word implies something related to 
it, and the connection (between them) is understood so 
as to give prominence to the meaning of the first word 
Thus m compounds as a whole there is no denotative 
function at all smee the denotative function of the 
component words alone serves the purpose 

1 A low caste having a Brahmaqa lather and a Sudra 
mother 

> ta which case the raeaniiig would be the hisg of the 
Nifados 

1 Which would give the direct meaomg which is always 
to be preietred viz a lung who la a Ni?&da by birth 

* 0{ the term Ni^da king 

* With the meaaings of the ether words in the lenience 

* Of a Nisada s admission to Vedic study 

’ Which are instances ot the compound called Avyai 
bhavd 
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82 (contd ) 83 The knowledge of contiguiV 
consistency expectancy and intention is to® 
cause (of verbal comprehension) The juxta 
posibon of words is called contiguity The co 
ordination of the meanmg of a word with that 0 
another is called consistency 


The knowledge etc — ^The knowledge of conbguiV 
of consistency of expectancy and of intenbon is tne 
cause of verbal comprehension Now the meaning 0 
the word conbguity is being stated The 
^osif»<3» etc The apprehension without an interval 
of the meanings of two words one of which must be 
connected with the other (to complete the sense) is ^ 
cause of verba] comprehension Hence a string o 
words hke The hill has eaten fiery Devadatta 
does not lead to any verbal comprehension In ^ 
senes of words hke Blue jar substance cloth there 
IS verbal comprehension owing to a imstaken notion of» 
contiguity * Even li a m staken nobon of contiguity 


* For the sake ot sense the order should be changed as 
follows The hill ( s) fiery Devadatta eateo 

* The speaker meant A blue cloth and A jar is a 
substance But the listener construed the words n the order 
in which they were spoken and understood A blue jar 
and A cloth is a substance 
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does not lead to a false verbal comprehension, there is 
no harm ‘ 

Objection When somebody says, ‘ Devadatta 
with the umbrella, ear nng and dress,' etc , then the 
recollection of the succeeding uord destroys that of the 
preceding word , hence it is impossible to recollect that 
succeeding word without an interval 

Reply Not so , for the impressions ansmg from 
the apprehension of each word give birth to the hnal 
recollection of all the words without an interval 
Because, like a single perception arising from diverse 
connections,* it is possible for diverse impressions to 
give nse to a single cecoUccUon , for the apprehension 
of the last letter, combined wsth the impressions of all 
the words, revives (the collective impressions) How 
else can several letters lead to the recollection of a 
single word? Some* say that, on the analogy of 
' pigeons m a bam yard,' the recollection of the mean- 
mgs of all the words leads simultaneously to a verbal 
comprehension of the meanings of all the words con- 
nected as actions and objects ‘Just as those pigeons 
— old, full grown and young — fall upon a barn-yard 
simultaneously, sumlaily the meanings of all the v-ords 
dcnter simultaneously into relation with one another ' 
Others, however, say, ' The meanmg of words is (first) 
understood from the words themselves, in combination 

1 Tbe view of the school that it does is lebutted 


Of a number of objects with the organ 
The old school 
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with whatever* else is required by sense, is consistent, 
and IS contiguous ’ So, they also say, the comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of sections of a sentence is follow ed 
by the comprehension of the meaning of the complete 
sentence m the very same way through the recollec- 
tion of the meamng of the words This also refutes 
the (theory of the) transcendental word essence {sphota) 
correspondmg to whole words * supposed to be mam 
tested by all its component letter sounds , for verbal 
comprehension can be explained just by the (auncular) 
perception of the last letter sound combmed with the 
impressions of the other letter sounds (of the word)— 
which (as the grammanans hold) manifests that 
[sphota) * One thing however should be borne m 
mind ^Vhe^e the word door is uttered verbal 
comprehension takes place from the apprehension of a 
word such as shut ’ and not from the apprehension 
of its meaning such as shutting* for the appr^ension 
of particular meanmgs of words which is generated by 
those words is the cause of particular verbal compre 

* Such as tbe tact ot tbeir being objects ot an action 
{karmatva) The woid ghaiam (a ]ar m the objective case) 
automatically conveys something more viz that it ,s tbe 
object of an action via bnnging even before tbe word anaya 
(bnog) is spoken 

* Upheld by the grammanans Since the spokea letters 
are transient tbe gra tom a n ans to explain how the meamag 
of a word is grasped assame the existence of tbe eternal 
iphofa or word-esaence a metaph^cal entity wb ch is mam 
tested by the uttered syllables and directly conveys the mean 
mg of the word 

’ Since the sphota itseU depends for its manifestation on 
the spoken letters it is snpetflnoiis 

* As the Prabbakaca school of MSmaibsakas bolds 
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hensions Moreover, smce words denoting actions and 
their objects are necessary to sense in their particular 
forms how can there be verbal comprehension without 
words denotmg acbons^ Similarly since m words like 
' for flowers the use of the dative case ending is in 
explicable without supplying some such word as 
‘ craves the supply of words is a necessity 

Consistency is being explained The co ordtna- 
Uon etc That is to say the connection of the mean 
mg of a word with that of another word is called 
consistency And for want of an apprehension of this 
there is no verbal comprehension from sentences like 
‘ They are watering (the plants) with fire 

Objection An apprehension of this consistency 
18 not possible anywhere before verbal comprehension , 
for the meaning of a sentence is not something that is 
already well known 

Reply Not so for when particular meanings of 
words are recalled it is possible to have an apprehcn 
Sion of consistency sometimes m the form of doubt 
and sometimes in that of certainty 

The new school, however, mamtams that the appre- 
hension of consistency is not a cause of verbal compre 
hension In sentences like, ‘They are watermg with 
fire/ no verbal comprehension takes place because of 
the obstruction due to the conviction of an inconsistency 
that watering cannot be done with fire Smce the 
conviction of the absence of a thmg is an obstacle to 
any kind of apprehension of it, other than what is 
caused by normal sense contact or particular defects, it 
goes without saying it is an obstacle with regard to 
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verbal comprehension also It is also not tenable that 
there is delay m verbal comprehension owing to a. 
delay m the apprehension of consistency 

^»rr I 

3 cllc<m i jRq»ifddH II II 

84 (A word has) expectancy (with regard 
to that) word without which it cannot produce 
knowledge (of syntactical connection), while the 
desire of the speaker is called intention 

Expectancy is being explained A word has, etc 
That IS to say a ivord has expectancy with regard to 
that word without which it cannot convey any idea of 
syntacUcal connection Substantives in any of the 
cases do not lead to a sense of connection ivithout a 
verb , hence they have expectancy with regard to the 
latter Although, stnctly speaking the juxtaposihon 
of substantives and verbs is satished by conbguity, yet 
the notion of expectancy about the objective case 
ending after the word ghata (jar), is a cause of the 
apprehension of the jar as an object of some verb (e g 
bring) Hence no verbal comprehension takes place 
from a string of words like ‘Jar, objecthood, bring- 
ing eSort In an utterance like. Here comes the 

son {putrah) of the kmg (rajnah) , remove the man 
puTusak) ‘ since there is apprehension of the intenbon 
that the word rajan (king) is to be connected with th*e 
word putra (son), its connection is understood to be 
with that alone But if the mtention were so appre- 
hended that it was to be connected with the word 
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ttc “PiMed WhU the des,re, 

etc If the apprehension of the intention were not o 

^“nLfh ''"“,““P"*'!“ion). then sentences like 
Bnng the satndkava ’* wouM n^f 

Smd horse and aornetrrnes^^t , n 

that context and the hire* which heln tT ‘l 
of the mtenhon might as wjl h 
comprehmsion. for thev ca^„ ‘ a 
common denommation If h„ " ^“1®* a 
pooped as prodaemg a„“’ “ 

tion then for the sake of siiS^!r^n°“i°° “*“• 

Sion of the mtenhon itself iJ^thl.^' '* spprehen- 
■n the case of the VedTfor ft. 1 c 
Sion of the mtenhon the exislm sppmhen- 

It cannot be contend^ tlST^ 

mtenhon of the teacher is a tke 

hension) , for there was no teSf “’"?«■ 

creahon Nor can it be ■''Smnmg of 

snch thmg as cos^^dStZT] T' “ ”o 
peak of a begmnmg „[ <0 

lion IS dealt with ^ ft. v“^“; *“>_ cosmic dissolu- 
‘ The ‘has, even with 

remove the royal olEoer ,v ** **'1® Comes (mvl 

nieeh suad. betweer. f„I°a ' «tle,„ce ttl I 

"»"» the ooatanob f-iOrt wbroh “ 

the temio^'SS "ad”"; He ..a a 

a P^alar b,„d o, h„ "» fo as 

^ 8 oearness Hi.* * 

* As the Speaker oi STv 

.‘”eT '* “ »“ -tcaho. „ 
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regard to words uttered by a parrot, apprehension of 
the dwine intention is a cause Where, hosvever, a- 
sentence uttered by a parrot do<s not give a meaning 
consonant (with fact), apprehension of the intention of 
the trainer is the cause Others, however, hold that 
with regard to words having multiple meanings and so 
on, it IS only occasionally that apprehension of the 
speaker's intention is a cause (of verbal comprehen- 
sion) Thus, with regard to wor^ uttered by a parrot, 
verbal comprehension takes place even without an 
apprehension of the intention As regards the Vedas, 
however, the meaning is ascertained by means of argu- 
ments guided by pnnctples of interpretation that are 
without beginning 



RECOLLECTION 


In a previous passage* knowledge has been spoken 
of as being of two kinds according to its division into 
cxpenence and rccoUection Of these the vaneties of 
experience have been shown Recollection has not 
been dealt with as being easy to understand In this, 
previous cxpenence is the cause Regarding this some 
say, ' It IS not (prc^^ous) expcncnce which is the cause, 
but (previous) knowledge * Otherwise recollection 
cannot be followed by recollection because the preced- 
ing impression is destroyed by a recollecbon hovmg 
the same feature* In my view, however, that very 
recollection generates anoOicr rccoUection through the 
nitdium oi anotbtt impTession ' Tbvs » w'toag 
Where after a coUecUve impression (of an expenence) 
there has been the recollection of a jar, a doth, or the 
like m succession, but not that of tbe things as an 
aggregate, there, the result (the individual recollecbon) 
not being dcstrucbve of the impression, cither bme, or 
disease, or the ultimate result must be said to be 
destiucbve of the impression So it would not be 
difficult to explain successive rccoUcchons It cannot 
he urged that th^ docs not explain how repeated 
recoUeebons lead to deeper impressions, for the word 
'depth’ here means the swift appearance of a sbmulus 
Nor can it be contended that owing to the very absence 


‘ lo verse si 

* Tlus includes recollectioa 

* That u, ol the same object 
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of any conclusive reasoning (in favour of previous 
expenence), (previous) knowledge also may be the 
cause . for when the causality of a thing in respect of 
a particular attnbute* is not known to have an excep- 
tion,* causality in respect of a general attribute’ is a 
superfluity How else is a staff not held to be the 
cause (of a jar) through its circular motion, m respect 
of being a substance?* It cannot be urged that the 
doubt that intermediate recollections’ destroy the 
impressions leads to a doubt about inconstancy’, for 
rather than assume an mhnite number of impressions 
and their dcstnicUon, it is simpler to assume that the 
final recollection alone destroys the impressions, and 
this removes the doubt about inconstancy This is 
how recollection takes place 



' C C me Ixct brin{ rxprncaM 

* IWcAuie irci,jKUs i» D»\« lUK/vra to Uke rUco wUb- 

out 


' U<| <4 Uiag banlnlsc 

• Tl.« »uji 4 u ^ »uVnli£>c». 

» tlM Lot aikj Ui* lut rrcUWuoa 

Tlat uoM my art U r«t«ru-iKe uprntwe 


THE LAST SUBSTANCE Mind 
'h<«I JH 3^5?^ ! 



83 The instrument of the cognition of 
pleasure etc is called the mmd In this system 
it IS considered to be atomic, smce states of con- 
sciousness are not simultaneous 

Now, to descnbe the mind which comes in order, 
it IS bemg stated The instrument etc By this a 
proof IS adduced of the existence of the mind To 
explain The cognition of pleasure must be through 
an instrument because it is a cognition that is pro 
duced, as 1$ the case with ocular cognition This 
inference establishes the fact that the mind is an instru- 
ment It cannot be urged that for the cognition of 
pain etc also there should be other instruments , 
because, for the sake of simplicity a smgle substance 
should be held to be the instrument of all such 
cogmtions Similarly the existence of the mind may 
be established from the fact of its being the substratum 
of conjunebon, the non inherent cause of pleasure etc 
Now a proof of the atoimaty of the mind is being 
given Since, etc It is a fact of expenence that 
ocular, palatal and other foims of knowledge are not 
simultaneous they are not produced at the same 
moment Now, althou^ a number of organs may be 
m contact with their objects, knowledge anses through 
a parbcular organ owing to the connection of some- 
thmg and does not anse through the other organs 
owing to the absence of connection with something 
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And since the absence of connecbon is not possible if 
that something viz the mmd is omnipresent it is 
not ommpresent It cannot be urged that the delay m 
knowledge is due only to the delayed appearance of 
the stimulus viz a particular merit or dement for m 
that case the eye and other organs too need not be 
assumed Nor can it be questioned how m acts hke 
the eating of a long cake [d'rgha iaskuTt) as also m 
the case of persons attending to various things at the 
same time there can be simultaneous knowledge 
through many organs for the various forms of knowl 
edge arise as the mind being atomic quickly connects 
Itself with many organs The notion of simultaneity is 
an error as in the case of pierang a hundred lotus 
leaves for instance 11 cannot also be urged that since 
the mind is possessed of expansion and contraction 
both^ may be explained for it is cumbrous to assume 
multiple parts (of the mind) their destruction and so 
on and simpler to assume that (he mind is atomic and 
without any parts This is the long and short of the 
matter The category of substance has been explained 


* S«aJ0 Uat tjr uw) (• <^pc»itc 



THE QUALITIES 

w fsrfcRqi gcTT. i 

86 The quabties should be known as abid- 
ing m substances, and being without quahhes 
and actions 

After dcscnbing the substances the text proceeds to 
deal ^\lth the quahties m the words The qualities 
etc 

Objection What is the proof of the generic attn- 
bute qualityhood (gunatva)} 

Reply The causality that abides m categones— 
other than substances and actions — possessing genenc 
attnbutes must be determined by some attnbute since 
unqualified causality is impossible Now neither 
colourhood etc nor existence can be the detenninant 
here, since they cover (respectively) less and more 
ground Hence something must be stated to inhere in 
all the tvsenty four (qualities), and that is qualityhood 

Abiding in substances Although the fact of 
abiding m substances is not a definition — for it unduly 
extends to actions etc — ^yet the meaning (of quality- 
hood) IS the fact of possessing genenc attnbutes other 
than existence that are the determinant of what is 
inclusive of substancehood Qualityhood is a deter- 
minant of what IS mclusive of substancehood. and 
quahties are possessed of it Neither substancehood 
nor actionhood is a detenninant of what is inclusive of 

12 
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substancehood, since ether etc ^ do not possess sub 
stance ot action * And smce the state of being sab- 
stancehood {dravytvatveC), the state of being a genenc 
attnbate, and so on, are not genenc attributes, they 
are excluded 

Without qualities etc — Although the state of 
being without quaJibes appbcs to actions etc * also, yet 
it must be understood (that qualityhood consists m) 
possessing genenc attnbutes, bemg other than acboia 
and having no qualities Genenc attributes etc do 
not possess genenc attnbutes, actions are not other 
than actions and substances are not without qualities , 
hence the dehoition does not unduly extend to them 
Without actions is a statement ot fact, not a definition , 
for then it would wrongly extend to ether etc 


Tueir Various Groupings 
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86 (contd )-88 Colour taste, touch, smell, 
distance and nearness, hquidify, weight, oiliness 
and impulse (vega ) — these are the qualities of 
limited thmgs Merit and dement tendency, 
sound, as also knowledge and the rest^ — all these 
are descnbed by scholars as the qualities of 
unlimited thmgs (QuahUes) begmnmg with 
number and endmg with disjunction’ are con- 
sidered to be the qualities of both 

Impulse — Impulse includes elasbcity Qualities of 
limited things — i e they do not abide m unlimited 
things Their defimtion is being any one of the above 
(nine) qualities So also with what follows ’ 

Quedilies of unlimited things— \ e they do not 
abide in lunited things Of bolh—i e quahUes of 
both limited and unlimited things 



89 Conjtmchon, disjunction, numbers such 
as duality, the separateness of two entities (from 
something)* and so on — these are likewise quali- 
ties that abide in more than one thing 


> Viz pleasure paia desire aversioa and e£ort 

* See verso 4 

^ That IS the state oi being qoalihes of unlimited things 
IS the state of being any ono <d the above ten qualities 
beginning with ment 

* E g a jar and a cloth are (togetberj separate from a 
]ar 
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Abide, etc — Conjunction, disjunction, duality, etc 
abide in two things Trinity, quaternity, etc abide m 
three things four things, etc This is the idea 


jjcTT u^'h<i<ra* i 

s[5n u £«> ii 

wfft goir: i 


^ ^ ^ n 11 

^ 3 aw i 
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90^ AU other qualities except these are 
considered to abide in a single individual The 
group of six beginning with knowledge, (the four) 
ending with touch, oilmess. natural liquidity, 
merit and dement, tendency and sound — these 
are special quahbes (Qualities) begummg with 
number and endmg with nearness, artificial 
hquidity weight and uopulse — these are de- 
scnbed to be general qualities (Qualities) begin- 
ning with number and endmg with nearness, 
liquidity and oilmess — ^these are perceptible to 
two organs ^Vh^le (the four) endmg wnth touch, 
as also sound, are percepbble to a smgle external 
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organ Weight, ment and dement, and tendency 
are transcendent The special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are spoken of as not 
being produced m accordance with the qualities 
of their causes 

All other, etc — That is to say. colour taste, smell, 
touch, unity, dimension, the separateness of one thmg 
(from others) distance and nearness knowledge 
pleasure pain, desire aversion effort weight, liquid 
ity, oilmess, tendency ment and dement and sound 
Beginning uith knowledge — e knowledge pleasure, 
pain, desire aversion and effort Ending mth ioiith — 
1 e colour, taste, smell and touch Drava (liquid) 
here means liquidity 

VaiUsika IS the same as viieta. the suffix ikak 
s&gmiyuig identity t>i meaning In nthet vinids ajACial 
qualities Number, etc —That is to say, number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, dis- 
tance and nearness 

Two organs — Since they are perceptible to the eye 
and the skin as well External — Since colour and the 
rest are perceptible to the eye etc 

Qualities of the omnipresent substances ^That is 

to say, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aiefsion, 
effort, ment and dement, tendency and sound Not 
being produced, etc — The quabhes that are produced 
in an effect by the quabties of its cause are qualihes 
that are m accordance with the quaiitics of their causes, 
as for mstance colour etc These will be desenbed 
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presently Knowledge etc , however, are not ot that 
land, since ttie soul etc are without a cause 
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95-96 (The four) ending with touch that are 
not produced by the action of fire, liquidity of 
that Land, oilmess, impulse, weight, separateness 
of one thing (from otheis), dimension, and dash- 
city— these are produced by the qualities of their 
causes Conjunction, disjunction and impulse— 
these, however, are produced by action 

Not produced, etc — Colour etc that are produced 
by the acbon of fire {paka) are not produced in accord- 
ance with the qualities ot their causes , hence the 
qualificahog, not produced by the achan of pre Of 
that kind. 1 c not produced by the acbon of fire 
Unity also should be understood as belonging to this 
group ‘ 

Coo;uflct>(7n etc — Altttougb the fact of being 
produced by acbon is not a common feature ’ since it 
wrongly extends to jars etc and does not eictend. as it 

* That IS produced by the rjuaUbts oi its cause Not so 
duality etc whicb are due to the notion of addition (aptksa 
b^tddhi) 

* Ot conjnncliOD dtajunctioii and impulse 
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should, to conjunction that is due to conjunction,* yet 
it should be understood to mean the possession of those 
genenc attributes concomitant with quahtyhood that 
abide in things produced by action * The same is to 
be understood in other cases also * 



jpi li I) 
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97-gg The four ending with touch, dimen- 
sion, separateness of one thing (from others), 
oilmess and sound have non-inhercnce Whiie 
the fact of being an auxibaiy cause abides in the 
special qualities of the soul In warm touch, 
weight, impulse, liquidity, and the two begmnmg 
with conjtmction there are both kmds of causal- 
ity The special qualities of the omnipresent 

1 As tlie canjunctioo of the body with a book ls due to 
the conjunction of the hand with the book 

* A jar IS produced by an action but it has no genenc 
attribute concomitant with quahtyhood such as colourhood 
and tastehood And conjuncbon due to conjunction is not 
produced by an action (bot by a qnahty) yet it has the con 
comitant generic attnbute mentioned above viz conjunction 

* That IS to say being of sectional extensity (in verse 99) 
IS the possession of those generic attnbutes concomitant with 
qaahtybood that abide in what has partial extenaty 
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substances, as also tbe two beginning with con- 
]unction, are of sectional extensity 

The four etc — Here touch should be regarded as 
other than hot Since the suffix tva m eka prthaktva 
(separateness of one thing) must be joined to each term 
(of the compound) the word should be taken to mean 
both unity and separateness and the word separate- 
ness to mean separateness of one thing (from others) 
Have iwn-tnhefCBce The cokwir taste smell and 
touch of a jar etc spring from those of its two halves 
Similarly the dimcnsioD etc of the two halves of a jar 
are the non inherent cause of the dimension etc of the 
jar Sound ai<u^ the non inherent cause of a second 
sound * The same* should be understood with regard 
to elasticity as also separateness of one thmg (from 
others) 

The feet of being an aust’tary cause — That is to 
say because knowledge etc arc the auxiliary cause* of 
desire and so forth 

Both kinds of causality — non inherent and auxil 
lary hor instance warm touch (of the parts) is tlie 
non inherent cause of warm touch (of the whole) and 
the auxiliary cause of (the touch) that is produced by 
the action of firt Weight (of the parts) is the non 
inlunni cause of wiighl (of the whok) and (the first) 

' '~ouaJ u a qieuity ti>e inbmat caute cl «hich is rt^rr 
TIm C^i hr>uwt latKtvog in ciImI sreond soand 

and i* Uirrcl^rs tic niio udicrrat <au» of l)i« Ultrr 

'That u ilic tUsUk ty and c( coe ttice 

(fjcan a^L.<«r) l»Ui_g»g t» (he jiair of halvrt of a Jar are 
lt*e 0*0 i^hrirai <ao«« of tS ir (d tie jar at»l «> oo 
• *»ot Boa UiUcicnl <aiMr fooU>n< j on p li 
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fall and the auxihaiy cause of impact Impulse (of 
the parts) is the non inherent cause of impulse (of 
the whole) and movement and the auxiliary cause of 
impact Liquidity (of the parts) is the non inherent 
cause of liquidity (of the whole) and dripping and the 
auxihary cause of cohesion The conjunction of the 
kettle drum and stick is the auxiliary cause of sound 
while the conjunction of the kettle drum and ether is 
its non mherent cause The disjunction of the two 
halves of a bamboo is the auxiliary cause of sound 
and the disjunction of the halves of the bamboo and 
ether its non mherent cause Are of sectional extensity 
— «over only a part of a given space 

Colour, Taste, Smell and Touch 

*3^1^ II I®* II 

100 Colour IS perceptible to the eye and is 
an aid to the perception of substances etc ‘ It is 
auxiliary to ^e eye, and is diverse — white and 
so on 

Colour, etc — ^The generic attribute colourhood is a 
fact of perception 

Objection But there is no perception in which 
the word rupa (colour) specifically occurs 

> Refers ta actions generic attributes inherence as well 
as certam qualities of the visible substances See terses 
51 55 
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Reply The word rupa may not actually be used, 
yet a particular generic attribute common to blue, 
yellow and other colours is indeed a fact of expenence. 
Although the word rupa may not actually be used, yet 
we certainly have such perceptions as 'blue colour’ or 
■yellovff colour,’ m which the (anonymous) word varna 
specifically occurs Smulariy genenc attnbutes such 
as blue-colourhood (ntlatva) are also facts of perception. 
It cannot he urged that blue and other colours are 
each a single individual, and hence, on account of abid- 
mg m a suigle individual, blue-colourhood and so on 
cannot be generic attnbutes Because we have the 
percepbon that blue colour has been destroyed, red 
colour has been produced, and so on , hence, being 
subject to ongm and destruction, blue colour etc are 
mamiold Otherwise when one blue colour is destroy- 
ed, the world would altogether be devoid of blue colour. 
Nor can it be urged that the above perception is 
concerning the origin and destruction of only the 
inherence of blue and red colours , for the perception 
does not specifically menbon inherence Neither can it 
be contended that the (admission of) oneness is due to 
the perception that it is that same blue colour, and to 
considerations of simplicity Because the percephon m 
quesbon has for its object something of the same class, 
as IS the case with the statement, ' It is that same 
Gurjan (tune) . and the question of simplicity is nulh- 
fied by percephon ‘ Otherwise jars etc would also 
become one, and the notion of their ongm and destnic- 

> Of the mulbplicity of lOdividuAls 
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tion would only centre round inherence ‘ By this taste 
etc are also explained * 

Perceptible to the eye — ^That is to say. a special 
quality percepbble to the eye Similarly with regard 
to what comes next * Is an atd, etc — is the cause of 
the perception This is being explained H is auxil- 
iary. etc Maiufested colour is the cause of the ocular 
perception of substances, quahties, actions and genenc 
attributes Diverse, etc — And that colour is of many 
kmds, being divided into white blue. yeUow, red, 
green, grey, composite {atra). etc 

Objection How can composite colour be an 
extra vanety? 

Reply In the following manner The aggregate 
that IS made up of parts comprising blue, yellow and 
other colours cannot in the first place be colourless, 
smee this would make it imperceptible Nor are blue 
and other colours covering an entire body brought 
into existence, since m that case blue colour would be 
perceived even where there is yellow colour only. 
Neither are blue and other colours that do not cover 
an entire body brought into existence, because it would 
be contradictory for quahties of a class that covers an 
entire body to cover only a part of it Therefore we 
conclude that different kinds of colour produce in the 

I Of the jars That is. it would mean the ongia and 
destruction not of the jars, but only of their inherence in 
their halves 

* That 18 , it also proves the existence of tastehood etc 
as generic attributes 

* Vir taste, touch and smelt That is, they too are 
special qualities perceptible to the tongue skm and nose 
lespectvvely 
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aggregate a distinct cotoor called composite Hence 
also we have the expcnence A composite colour 
For it would be cumbrous to assume many colours (m 
its stead) * Thus since Hue colour for instance may 
be supposed to obstruct the producbon of yellow or 
any other colour in the aggregate neither yellow nor 
any other colour is produced 

By this touch also is explained * Taste etc also 
do not cover only a part of a body but there is 
no harm even if there is no taste in an aggregate made 
up of parts possessing tastes of different tods There 
the tongue perceives the taste of the parts only and 
since the tongue etc have not the power of perceiving 
substances there is no harm even it the aggregate is 
without any taste The new school however says 
In the aggregate there is a variety of colours covering 
only a part of it for it is cumbrous to assume 
that blue colour for instance obstructs yellow or any 
other colour This is also the explanation of a scnp 
tural text hke the following That is called a wla 
VTS« ^blue bull) which has a grey mouth and tail 
white hoofs and horns and is (otherwise) red m 
colour * It cannot be urged that there is contradic 
tion between two individuals possessed of generic attn 
butes each covering an entire body as well as only 

» One may coatead Ibat since blue and other colours 
forming the parts produce an aggregate the latter also roust 
have those d fieient cbloms This » relvited as above 

• That IS lor the above teasons composite touch is also 
to be admitted 

* Lagha-ianhhaSnttt ii (w th a sLght variation) 

xsm 2* and Bihaspalx 
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a part of it , for there is no evidence to support it * 
Nor can it be urged that for the sake of simplicity, we 
must admit only one colour for this is contrary to 
expenence Otherwise jars etc too ^ould be one, for 
the sake of simphcity By this touch etc are also 
explained * 





loi It (colour) IS eternal m atoms of water 
etc . while the other (colour) is possessed of a 
cause Taste is perceived by the tongue It is 
of many kmds — sweet and so forth 

It IS eternal, etc — Colour is eternal m atoms of 
water and Arc But the colour of atoms of earth is 
not eternal, since under the action of fire another colour 
IS produced in them When a jar has been baked, we 
certamly do not find its parts unbaked The sherds of 
the reddened halves of a jar never have parts that are 
blue In this order even an atom must be held to be 
affected by the action of fire The other, i e colour 
other than that of atoms of water and fire, ij possessed 
of a cause, or is caused 

Taste IS bemg desenbed TasU, etc 

vyywi 5 1 

niUiUl^ ¥1^^ II II 

1 For example we may have a red aad a yellow ball as 
aUo a red aad yellow ball 

» Touch, taste and smeD also can bo vanous m different 
parts of an aggregate aad there is no necessity of admitUnj. 
a composite variety of these “ 
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103 It IS auxiliary to the tongue Its eter- 
nity etc are as above. Smell is perceived by the 
nose, and is an aid to it 

Auxiliary, elc — i e taste js the cause of palatal 
perception Hs above That is to say, taste is eternal 
in atomj, of water, and every other taste is transitory- 
SmeU IS being desenbed Smell, elc An aid — i e 
the cause of nasal percepbon All smell is only transitory 

H 5tTT qftsirifdat i 

103 It IS stated to be of two kinds— fra- 
grance and stench Toudi is perceived by the 
skin, and is an aid to it 

Touch u being described Touch etc An aii— 
That IS to say, touch 1$ tae cause of tactual perception 



t ^ 11 11 

X04 It IS considered to be of tlircc kinds, 
according to lU division into cold, hot, and 
neither hot nor cold Hardness etc arc in earth 
alone Its eternity etc are as above 

It ti etc — In earth and air the toucli is neither 
hot nor cold in water i( is cold, in fire it Ij hot Hard- 
HCit etc — Thai la to say bard as well as soft touch u 
LI earth alone JlardnctM etc are not gcncnc attn* 
bu’es abiding m cunjuncUon* for in lliat cao» it would 
be i>cTccptiblc u> the eje At flfcoie — That is to say, 
the touch ol atoms ol water fjc and air is eternal, 
while Ui* fi-it u trarwlciy 

* b4t » iwjiM.u.41 tuna <4 »™«ti ouly 
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Change in Earth through the Action 
OF Fire 

3 •n»<4-4 I 

sni ii n 

105 The fact of their being due to change 
through the action of fire {paka) occurs m earth 
alone, and nowhere else Even there, change 
through the action of fire takes place, according 
to the VaiSesika system, only m atoms 

Their — Of colour taste smell and touch No 
where else — Because m earth alone we find change of 
colour, taste, stneU and touch through the con)unction 
of fire Colour etc do not change in water even if it 
IS heated m a hundred ways Fragrance and heat in 
water are ascertained by the pnnaple of agreement 
and difference, to be merely adventitious, like the cold 
touch, for instance in air and earth Even there, 1 e 
in earth, it is only m atoms that colour etc change 
through the action of fire — so the Vaiiesikas maintain 
Their idea is as follows Change through the action 
of fire is not possible in the parts held together by an 
aggregate , but when the aggregate is destroyed by the 
conjunction of fire, change through the action of fire 
takes place m the disengaged atoms Again, by the 
conjunction of the atoms that have been changed by 
the action of fire, the final aggregate is formed in the 
order of dyads etc Since fire is exceedingly swift, the 
former aggregation is destroyed and a new aggregation 
produced m the twinkling of an eye Here, for the 
enlightenment of the pupil, the process of change is 
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being set forth in tenns of moments (Asana)* showing 
m how many moments commencing from that of their 
destruction a dyad etc are recreated and attain a new 
colour etc 

Now if disjunction due to disjunction* is not 
admitted the duration is nine moments But if it is 
admitted then disjimction most be held to produce 
disjunction only by depending on something If it 
does that independently of anything then it becomes 
an action For Action is the independent cause of 

conjunction and disjunction * so runs the Vaisesika 

aphorism (I i 17) The word independent means 
independent of any positive entity that is produced 
after it Otherwise an action also to get a subsequent 
conjunchoa must require the cessation of the previous 
conjunction— which would make the definition too 
narrow Now if the disjunction due to disjunction 
takes place immediately after the time assoaated with 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
substance then the process takes ten moments If 
however the disjunction due to disjunction takes place 
immediately after the time associated with the dcstruc 
tioD of the substance then the process takes eleven 
moments 


‘ The Knallest nd visible pirt of tune 
* di-inactioo of the atom from ether consequent on 
e disjunction of the t«o ntomi consuiuting a d>ad See 
erse no Unlese tlu» u adm tied there can be no conjuoc 
lion of the atom « tb an object in space at a subsequent 
n^twnt and coosequenUy the action in the atom cannot 


• Whenev-tr an acbon take* place there 
• thei ccojunclion or dujonctioa 


automatically 
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For instance the process taking nme moments is 
as follows Through the conjunction of fire there is 
action m one of the atoms then there is disjunction 
from the other atom (of the dyad) this is foUoived by 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
dyad (i) then comes the destruction of the dyad 
(2) Next there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour in the atom (3) Then there is the ongm 
ation of red or any other colour (4) Then comes 
action conducive to the production of the (new) sub 
stance (5) This is followed by disjunction (6) Then 
there is the destruction of the previous conjunction 
(7) Next comes the conjunction that produces the (new) 
substance (8) This leads to the production of the 
dyad (9) Then there is the ongmatios of the red or 
any other colour 

Objection Let the action conducive to the pro 
duction of the (new) substance take place in the atom 
at the moment of the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour or at the moment of the ongmation of the 
red colour 

Reply Not so for without the destruction of 
the action that has started in the atom possessmg the 
conjunction of fire as also without the ongmation of 
the qualities there cannot be another action m the 
atom smee no action can be produced in anythmg that 
already has an action and in a substance that has no 
qualities no action conducive to the production of a 
(new) substance can take place 

Objection Yet red or any other colour may 
ongmate in the atom simultaneously with the cessation 
of the dark or any other colonr 

13 
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Reply No, because the destniction of the pre- 
vious colour etc is also a cause* m the production of 
another colour 

This IS the process lasting for nine moments how 
about that lasting for ten moments That would be if 
the disjunction due to disjimcbon takes place imme- 
diately after the time associated with the destruction 
of the conjunction that produced the substance For 
instance through the conjunction of fire there >s action 
m the atom that goes to make up the dyad . then there 
IS disjunction next there is the destruction of the con- 
junebon that produced the substance . (l) ** 

followed by the destnicbon of the d>ad and the dis* 
juncboa due to disjunction (2) Then comes the 
destruebon of the dvk colour* and of the previous 
(noO producbve) conjunebon * (3) This is followed by 
the ongmaboa of red colour and the conjunebon with 
the neigbbounnf pomt ol space (4) Then there 
the destnicbon of the acbon m the atom that was 
produced by the contact of fire (5) Next comes acbon 
conduave to the produebon of the (new) substance, 
owuig to the conjunebon of a soul* possessed of merits 
and dements (6) Then there is disjuncbon * (7) Then 
comes the destruction of the previous conjunebon 
(8) This IS followed by the conjunebon that would 
produce the dyad (9) Then there is the ongmabon of 
the dyad (10) Then comes the ongmabon of red 
colour 

» Hence it mast precede the latter 

* Of the atom 

* Of the atom and ether 

* V12 the potter or the person for whom the ]ar is made 

* Of the atom from the point of space occnpi^ by it. 
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Now about the process that takes eleven moments 
Through the conjunction of fire there is action m the 
atom then there is disjunction next comes the de 
struction of the conjunction that produced the sub- 
stance (i) then there is the destruction of the dyad 
(2) This is followed by the disjunction due to disjunc 
tion and destruchon of the dark colour immediately 
after the time associated with the destruction of the 
dyad (3) Then there is the destruction of the previous 
(non productive) conjunction as also the ongination 
of red colour (3) Then there is (non productive) 
conjunction with another point of space (5) Next 
there is the destruchon of the action in the atom that 
was produced by the contact of fire (6) Then there 
IS action conducive to the production of the (new) 
substance owmg to the conjunebon of a soul possessed 
of menu and dements (7) This is foUowed by dis- 
junction (8) Then there is the destruction of the 
previous conjunction (9) Next comes that conjunc 
tion with the other atom which would produce the 
(new) substance (lo) Then there is the ongmation of 
the dyad (ii) Next there is the origination of red 
colour etc 

The destruction and ongmation of the colours do 
not take place analogously to the intermediate sound * 
from the same conjunction of fire because the same 

1 A sound produced at tae part of ether leads to a 
succession of sounds \Vheii one of these is produced in the 
ether circumscribed by the ear we perceive it la this senes 
of sounds the second one destroys the first and produces the 
third Sim larly the same conjunct on of fire m ght destroy 
the dark colour and produce the ted one But it does not ^ 
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fire does not last so long * Moreover, if the destroying 
agency is also the ongioating agency, then after the 
(conjuncboD of) fire is destroyed with the colour etc . 
the atom will ever reipain colourless * And if the 
onginatmg agency is also the destroying agency, then 
after the fire is destroyed with the origination of the 
ted colour the atom can never be redder * 

If on the other hand, we conceive action to tahe 
place m the other atom also, then qualities ongxnate 
even beginning with the fifth moment For instance, 
action takes place m one of the atoms . then there is 
disjunction , this is followed by the destruction of the 
conjunction that produced the dyad and by (product- 
ive) action in the other atom . (i) then comes the 
destruction of the dyad as also the disjunction due to 
action in the other atom — this is one moment 
(a) Then there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour as also of the previous conjunction owing 
to the abo\e disjuncbon — this is another moment 
(3) Then there is the ongmation of red colour as also 
the conjunction that produces the (new) substance-— 
this IS the third moment (4) Next there is the ongma* 

' The conguaction of fire that destroys the dyad vs also 
destroyed with jt It does not last till the moment preced 
mg the ongvoatioa of red odour and hence cannot be ifs 

‘ Suxe the ftaal ccnyBnctxm of hie coming at the 
of a senes of destructions and ongmations of colours must 
also destroy the final cdlonT and since it vs itself destroyed 
there is no other agency to onginate another colour 

* The cause m this case is the conjunction of fire and 
the effect just a cotonred atom of earth So the cause being 
the same the effects cannot be diSerent but as a matter of 
fact atoms of vermUmn are murh redder than others 
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tion of the dyad (5) Then comes the ongination of 
red colour These are the five moments 

If we conceive action to take place in the other 
atom simultaneously with the destruction of the sub- 
stance qualities onginate at the sixth moment For 
mstance the action in one atom leads to its disjunction 
from the other atom then there is the destruction of 
the conjunction that produced the dyad (1) next 
comes the destruction of the dyad as also action m the 
other atom (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark or any other colour as also disjunction due to 
acbon in the other atom (3) Next comes the ongina 
tioQ of red colour as also the destruction of the previ 
ous conjunction la the other atom (4) Then there is 
conjunction with another atom (5) Next there is the 
ongmation of the dyad (6) Then there is the ongina 
taon of red colour This is the process lasting for six 
moments 

Similarly if we conceive action to take place m 
the other atom at the moment of the destruction of the 
dark colour then the process takes seven moments 
For instance there is action in the atom then there is 
disjunction from the other atom next comes the 
destruction of the conjunebon that produced the dyad 
(i) then there is the destruebon of the dyad (2) Then 
there is the destruction of the dark or any other colour 
as also acbon in the other atom (3) This is followed 
by the onginabon of red colour and in the other atom 
the disjunction due to acbon (4) Then there is the 
destruction of the previous conjunebon with the other 
atom (5) Next comes conjunebon with another atom 
(6) Then there is the ongmaboa of the dyad (7} Then 
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comes the ongmation of red colour This is the 
process lastmg for se\cn moments 

Likewise if vie conceive action to take place m the 
other atom simultaneously with the origination of red 
colour, the process takes eight moments For mstance, 
there is action m the atom , then disjunction from the 
other atom next, the destruction of the conjunction 
that produced the dyad . (i) then the destruction of 
the dyad (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark colour (3) Next comes the ongmation of red 
colour as also action m the other atom (4) Then there 
IS the disjunction doe to acboD in the other atom 
(5) Then comes the destruction of the previous con 
junction m the other atom (6) This is followed by 
conjunction with the other atom (7) Then there is 
the onginatioQ of the dyad (8) Next comes the 
ongmabon of red colour This is the process lasting 
for eight moments 

Number, Dimension anp Separateness 

\\ \\ 

106 In the logicians’ system, however, it 
(change through the action of fire) is also ad- 
mitted m dyads etc The cause of the conven- 
tion of counting is called number 

In the logmans' system, etc — ^According to the 
logicians change throu^ the acbon of fire takes place 
even m aggregates such as the dyad Their idea is 
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this Since the aggregates arc porous, their change 
through the action of the fine parts of fire that pene 
trate them is not inconsistent, although the parts of 
the aggregates may be held together (by the latter) , 
for it IS cumbrous to assume an mfinite number of 
aggregates (being saccessivefy produced) and their 
destruction Thus the recognibon that it is that same 
jar IS also consistent Where, however, there is no 
recogmtion, there the destruction of the aggregate also 
IS adnutted 

In order to describe nnmber the text says The 
cause, eie That is to say the extraordmary cause 
of the conirentioo of counting is number 

lasmn ! TcisjMt sTOiglfen aai; il i<>a II 

107 Unity’ ts considered to be eternal in the 
eternal substances and transitory m the transitory 
substances Numbers beginning with duality and 
ending with a hundred thousand billions are 
considered to spring from the notion of addition. 

Untiy, etc — Vnily w eternal in the eternal sub- 
stances such as the atoms, while u transitory in the 
transitory substances such as jars Numbers that 
collectively cover many thu^, such as duahty, are 
the outcome of the notion of addition {apeksa-buddhi) 

> The numbers accoidiog to the logicians are unity 
duality etc . not one two etc 
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io8 They are said collectively to extend 
over many substratums Their destruction has 
been decided to take place from that of the 
notion of addition 

They are, etc — Although the inherence of duality 
etc IS even in each jar and so on, yet owing to the 
absence of any notion that one is two, and because of 
the existence of the notion that one is not two, a partic- 
ular relation of duality etc called collective extensity 
{paryapti), abiding la many substances, is assumed 
Their destruction, etc —First there is the notion of 
addition . then there is the ongmation of duality , next 
comes the perception of the cbaractenstic trait 
{vtSesana) of duality, that is the indeterminate per- 
ception of dualitybood ' . tins is followed by the per 
ception of what’ is possessed of dualityhood as also the 
destruction of the notion of addihon then there is th® 
destruction of duality Although knowledge lasts only 
for two motnents — because the perceptible special 
qualities of the omnipresent substances* are destroyed 

by the qualities that succeed them yet the notion of 

addition is assumed to last for three moments Other 
wise at the tune of indetemunate perception after the 
notion of addition has been destroyed, duality itself 

' As well as duality This is a vague sort oi knowledge 
m which the object its characteristic trait and the relation 
between the two are not well defined See verse 136 
* That IS duality 
’ The soul and ether 
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would be destroyed and no percepbon of it would 
take place owing to the absence of any object at the 
tune for it is only exntent objects that are admitted as 
being percepbble to the eyes etc Therefore the per 
cepbOD of duahty etc is assumed to be destmcbve of 
the notion of addition It cannot be quesboned how 
the destrucbon of doahty follows from that of the 
nobon of addibon for smce there is no percepbon of 
duahty at any other bme it is assumed that the notion 
of addibon gives birth to it and with its destruction 
duahty also is destroyed Hence it is also assumed 
that duahty etc created by the nobon of addition of 
a parbcular individual are (lerceived by bun alone It 
cannot be urged that the noboo of addition should be 
held to be the cause of the perception of duahty 
because for the sake of sunplicity it ought to be 
considered the cause of duality itself It is yogins who 
have the notion of addition regarding dyads etc which 
are beyond the senses With regard to atoms etc at 
the tunc of the beguimng of creabon the notion of 
addibon of God or of yogins belonging to other 
universes is the cause of duality etc 
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109 The notion of many unibes is consid- 
ered to be the notion of addibon Dimension is 
the cause of the convenbon of measurement 
It may be asked what is the notion of addibon’ 
This IS bemg answered The notion etc That is to 
say a nobon of the form This is one this is one 
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and so on One thing should be understood m 
connection Where the notion of unity is concerning 
an indefinite number of objects, there a number con* 
veying multiphcity, which is different from those con- 
veying tnplicity etc is produced, as m the case of an 
army a forest etc This is the view of the author^ of 
the Nyaya kanddti* Udayana. however, holds that 
multiphaty is nothing but tnplicity etc So the genenc 
attribute mnltipbcitybood which includes tnpliaty- 
hood etc , IS not an additional entity In the case of 
an anny a forest and so on ^though tnpUcity etc 
are produced, these are not comprehended on account 
of some defect ’ Hence the notion, ' This army » more 
numerous than that,' is consistent But they would 
not be consistent if multiplicity conveyed a different 
number because it would not admit of any cojnpansoo 
This should be borne in mind 

Dimension is being described Dimension, ttc 
That IS to say dimension is the extraordinary cause of 
the convention of measurement 

n n® n 

no Its vanehes are said to be — minute, 
medium {mahat). long and short It is transi- 
tory m transitory things, and is described as 
eternal m eternal things 

> Sndhaiacary» 

* A commentary oa the VcuierUta>Sit(ras 

* Viz the absence ol the dehmbve notion of many 
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It IS fourfold — mmute medium, long and short 
It — I e dimension Eternal — Here the word dimen- 
sion IS to be repeated 

£Knn^ft 1 

afesi, g ii ut 11 

III The transitory (dimension) spnngs from 
number, dimension and also accumulation That 
of a dyad etc is described as bemg due to number 

Springs from — Here also the word 'dimension' is 
to be repeated Thfi word ‘transitory’ is to be con- 
strued with what goes before So the meaning is that 
the transitory number is due to number to dimension 
and to accumulation Of these, that due to number is 
being exemplified In a dyad, etc The cause of the 
dimension of a dyad or a tnad* is not the dimension of 
atoms or dyads, since dimensions produce supenor 
dmiensioQS of the same kmd but the atomic dimen- 
sion of a dyad is not supenor to that of an atom , and 
the dimension of a tnad is not of the same kmd (as 
that of a dyad) Hence the number duality that abides 
in an atom is the non inherent cause of the dimension 
of a dyad, and the number tnplicity that abides m a 
dyad is the non inherent cause of the dimension of 
a tnad 

irRmof g i 

II II 

> Made up of Uuee dyads 
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112-113 The dimension of a jar etc. is saU 
to be that due to dimension Accumulation is 
that conjunction which is designated as 
This causes the dimension of cotton etc. The 
destruction (of dimension) is due to that of its 
substratum Separateness is the cause of the 
notion of a thing being separate (It is) ana- 
logous to number 

The dimension due to dimension js being exempli- 
fied The dtmenston, etc The dimension of a jar 
ett IS caused by that of Us t-^o b^ves, and so on 
illustrate the dimension due to accumulation, the text 
goes on to define accumulation dccumuJatiOB, 

And dimension i> destroyed just after its substratuiD i* 
destroyed This is being stated The destruction, 
etc That is to say, of dimension itself It cannot be 
asked, how can only the destruction of the aggregate 
lead to the destruction of its dunension, since it is a well- 
known fact of percepbon that even while the aggregate 
lasts, the loss or accession of three, four or more atoms 
produces a new dimensioa, although the aggregate may 
shll be recognised as being the same? Because a 
dyad must be held to be destroyed when it Joses an 
atom , and when it is destroyed, the tnad also is 
destroyed In this order the destrucbon of the final 
aggregate is mevitable And whea there is a destroy- 
ing agency, it is utipossible to refute destruction merely 
by a denial When there >s an accession of parts m 
the body etc the non inherent cause (conjuncbon) is 
inevitably destroyed, and hence also the aggregate 

It cannot be urged that even without the destruc- 
tion of a doth, tor instance, fliere would be an increase 
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in its dimension by the conjoncttoQ of an extra thread , 
for even there the destnictaon of the non inherent 
cause, viz conjunction of the thread by the impact of 
the loom etc is inevitable Moreover if the extra 
thread forms a part of that cloth, it would never be the 
identical cloth before that , for the cause viz the extra 
thread, would then he nussing And if the extra thread 
does not form a part of the cloth it would not increase 
its dimension, like another substance joined to it 
Therefore it must be admitted that in the instance 
ated, the addition of the extra thread destroys the 
previous cloth, and in its stead another cloth is pro 
duced As for the recognition of the aggregate, it is 
due to both belonging to the same class as is the case 
with a lamp dame etc It cannot be urged that the 
previous threads alone with the help of the extra 
thread, may ongmate a new cloth wbde the old cloth 
lasts , for since it is contradictoiy for two limited things 
to occupy the same space there cannot be two pieces 
of doth there, and the simultaneous perception of more 
than one substance there is contraiy to fact Hence we 
must conclude that after the previous substance, which 
acts as an obstacle, is destroyed, another substance 
is produced 

Separateness is bemg descnbed Separateness, 
etc The extraordinary cause of the notion that a 
thing IS separate from something else is separateness 
Its eternity etc are like those of number For instance, 
umty IS eternal m eternal substances and transitory in 
transitory ones Transitory umty is produced at the 
moment next to that of the ongm of its substratum 
and IS destroyed after the latter is destroyed So also 
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the separateness of one thing (from others). The 
separateness of two things, and so on, (from others) is 
analogous to duality etc ‘ 


^ iKftfeft II uy 1 ' 

114 Its purpose is not considered to be 
, served by mutual non-existence, for the notion, 
' It IS separate from this,' is distinct from the 


notion, ‘ It is not this ' 

, Objection In sentences like, ' It is separate from 
this,’ we find a case of mutual non-existence So why 
IS separateness admitted as a distinct quality? It can- 
not be urged that there may well be separatensss, but 
not mutual non existence , for then there would be 
no such notion as, ' A jar is not colour ' In colour 
there is certainly no other quality* called separateness 
from a jar nor is there m a jar any separateness from 
a jar,* in which case an indirect relation might be 
assumed 


This is bemg answered For the notion, etc 
Objection It is only a difference in words, but 
not in sense 

Reply Not so , lor unless there was a difference 
in sense, there would be an ablative case ending m the 
sentence, ‘ A cloth is not a |ar,' as in the sentence, ‘ It 
IS separate from a jar ’ Therefore the sense that 
requires an ablative case coding is different from the 


* See verse joS 

* Because a quali^ cannot have any other quality 

* It cannot be separate from itself 
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sense of the negative particle 'not ’ which is mutual 
non-existence, and it is assumed to be a distinct 
quahty • 


Conjunction and Disjunction 

m sirfn: ^ HifpT Iftat i 

|] \\U. II 

115 The meeting of two thmgs that are 
removed from each other is called conjunction 
It IS described as being of three kinds The first 
IS due to action in either of them 

Conjunction is being dcscnbed The meeting, etc 
It IS being divided Jt is described, etc /t— refers to 
conjunction 

snf^i 'iR'SlfSai ii ti 

116 Similarly it may be due to action’ in 
both, and the third is due to conjunction The 
conjunction of a falcon and a hill and so on is 
descnbed as being of the first kmd 




I The new 


school does not accept this 
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117 118 The encounter of two rams is said 
to be of the second kind The conjunction of a 
jar and a tree owing to the conjunction of one- 
half of the jar and the tree is of the third kind 
Conjunebon due to action also is desenbed as 
being twofold Impact and contact Of these 
the first is the cause of sound 

Encounter — 1 e conjunction Second - — i e due 
to acbon m both things Is of the third ktnd—\ e 
conjunction due to conjunction This is to be con 
strued with the preceding verse The first — 1 e im 
pact 

ftvmftsN fror I 


iig The second is not the cause of sound 
Disjunction also may be of three kinds The 
tot arises from action in one thing, the second 
from action m two things 

The second~i e the conjunction called contact 
Disjunction which is the extraordinary cause of 
the notion that a thing ,s disjoined (from another) 
IS being desenbed DisjuncUon etc Action m one 
lUustratioos we must understand, 

TaW a hiU and SO on 

.analogously to those of conjunction ‘ 


» ^ o* wse ,i6 and the_^ first half of 
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120 And the third is due to disjunction 
The third, again, may be of two kinds that 
arising from the disjunction of the cause alone, 
and that arising from the disjunction of the cause 
as also what is not the cause 

The third viz disjimctioii due to disjunction 
springs from the disjunction of its cause alone and 
from disjunction between its cause and what is not its 
cause The first is where an action takes place m one 
of the two halves of a jar then there is disjunction 
between the two halves then destnicUon of the con- 
junction that onginated the jar next destruction of 
the jar then that very disjunction between the two 
halves of the jar produces disjunction between that half 
of the jar m which the action takes place and ether 
next there is the destruction of conjunction with ether 
then conjunction \vitb another pouit of space and 
finally the destrucuon of the acUon It cannot be 
asked why that very action does not produce dis 
junction* from another point of space for it is con- 
tradictory for the same action to cause that disjunction 
which IS opposed to productive conjunction as also that 
disjunction which is opposed to non productive con 
junction Otherwise a lotus bud would be shedding 
its petals as it blooms * Therefore if it causes that 

» That IS disjunction of the two halves of the jar from 
ether etc 

* la the case of a bloommg lotus there is at its bp acUon 
that causes the disjunction which is opposed to nnprodncbve 
conjunction Now if that very acUon produces the disjcmc 
tion that IS opposed to the productive conjunction wh ch a at 
the stem of the lotus then it will destrojr the produebve con 
junction and thc^bji destroy the lotus also 

14 
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disjunction which is opposed to nonproductive con 
junction then it will not cause that disjuncbon which 
IS opposed to productive conjunction It cannot be 
asked why the disjunction occumng m the cause does 
not also produce its disjunction from another point o 
space before the substance is destroyed for it is 
impossible for the part* that possesses that disjunction 
which IS opposed to productive conjunction to pro 
duce disjunction from another object m space while 
the substance exists 

The second* kind of disjunction is this Where 
acbon in the hands produces disjunction of the ban 
from a tree and this leads to a notion that the body 
also has been disjoined there the action in the band 
not the cause of the disjunction of the body from the 
tree for that action has a different substratum * In 
body there is no action at all for action in an aggre 
gate depends on acbon in all its parts taken together 
Hence there the disjuncbon* between the cause and 
what IS not the cause produces the disjuncbon between 
the effect* and what* is not the effect Therefore dis 
junction IS an extra quahty Otherwise there would 
be no notion with regard to the body that it has been 

* Vu one of the two halves ot the jar 

* Viz disjunction doe to that between its cause and what 
IS not so 

’ Viz the hand white the d sjunebon in question at> de* 
m the body and the tree 

* The disjunction between the body and the tree is due 
to that between the hand and the tree Here the hand i* 
the cause and the tree is not 

* The body , 

* The tree 
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disjomed Hence disjunction is not rendered super 
fluous by the destruction of conjunction ‘ 

Distance and Nearness 

tKc# ^ qfei^fdcrui 

^ 3 ^ki-oh ii ii 

II II 

121-122 Distance and nearness are described 
as being of two kinds, viz spatial as also tem- 
poral The spatial kind abides only m bmited 
things Distance anses from a notion of pre- 
ponderance of the conjunction of limited things, 
and nearness is said to arise from a notion of its 
meagreness 

Distance and nearness, which are the extra- 
ordioaiy cause of the convention that a thing is far 
or near, are being descnbed Distance etc The 
spatial, etc — Spatial distance anses from the notion 
that a thing is removed by a larger measure of con- 
junction with limited things Similarly nearness anses 
from the notion of a smaller measure of it Here the 
ablative case enduig is required to mdicate the start- 
ing point As, Prayaga (Allahabad) is farther from 

* That IS It 19 not mere cessation of conjunction In the 
instance cited since there is no action in the body there is 
no cessation of conjunction either An acton in the hand 
cannot destroy the conjunction of the body with the tree for 
action in one thing cannot terminate conjunction in another 
thing 
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Pataliputra (Patna) than Kashi (Benares) and Prayaga 
IS nearer to Pataliputra than Kuruksetra 

11 II 

sni <:qiciaq1» t ii ii 

123 124 Their non inherent (cause) is the 
conjunction of space with their substratum 
(Temporal) distance arises from a notion of pre 
ponderance of the sun s movement while 

(temporal) nearness anses from a notion of its 
meagreness Here the non inherent (cause) is 
the conjunction of bme with a (limited) substance 

Their — 1 e of spatial distance and nearness Non 
inherent — ^is non uiherent cause Their sMbslr<if«»»-" 
the substratum of spatial distance and nearness Dts 
tance etc — Here distance and nearness should be 
understood as temporal That is older with regard to 
which the sun s movement is more and that is younger 
with regard to which it is less Temporal distance and 
nearness abide only m substances that are produced 
Here — ^With regard to temporal distance and nearness 

125 Their destruction is described as result 
mg from that of the notion of addition 

Thetr — of temporal and spatial distance and near 

ness 

* Some limited substance wh ch is their inherent cause 



KNOWLEDGE AND CERTAIN FACTS 
ABOUT INFERENCE 

Other Varieties of Knowledge 
Their Causes 

^ sng JTRT? ii ii 

135 (contd ) The varieties of knowledge 
have already been almost completely descnbed 

To descnhe knowledge which comes next m order 
the text goes on to say Thi vaneUes etc 

^ smr 11 \-ni ii 

136 Now the vanebes that remain are also 
being shown Knowledge is said to be of two 
kin<£ — invalid knowledge and valid knowledge 

^ {roftcfT 1 

11 |( 

137 The nobon with regard to somethmg 
that it has a particular attnbute, which it has 
not, IS descnbed as mvahd knowledge Its 
vaneties are said to be illusion as also doubt 

Of these invalid knowledge is being descnbed 
The notion etc That is to say the notion with regard 
to something that is devoid of a particular attnbute 

that It has that attnbute is an error Its varieties 

the Vaneties of invabd knowledge 
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51 ^ 1 ^ qtciciraf^ i 

?7Tj ?T^5tI I) II 

the first kind is one's identification 
^ith the body etc , or one's nohon of yellowness 
of the nature of a 

ce tude Now doubt is being exempbfied 

Of ike first ktnd~i e an ihusion The settled 
notion of identity with regard to the body etc . as. 

am air, as also the settled notion with regard to a 
one etc as, A conch is yeUow,’ is an error 


g || II 
^ ® ’ Is It a man. or 

edee of ^ <^rtitude‘ is the icno«l- 

out refefpn*“’f “ PO^sed of an attribute with- 
out reference to its absence 

** ajgnifies deliberation The 
S S Cert, tude. etc 

-ot Mt „ a - 


^ Hfon ^sn^TOreromrfi: i 
■SMTOiftvrap, ro. g ^u.,,n^in u „ 
absence notion of the presence and 

1 its cause u the knowledge of 

a» to ral.a kaowlnlge 


• n.fct 


«cU 
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attributes that are common (to two things), and 
so forth 

Doubt IS being defined Doubt, etc That is, doubt 
IS a knowledge of confradictoiy features, viz presence 
and absence, with regard to the same substantive 
Its cause, etc — The cause of doubt is the knowledge 
of attributes that are common to two things For 
mstance knowing height which is common to the 
stump of a tree and a man, one doubts whether it is a 
stump or not Similariy the knowledge of the extra- 
ordmary attnbute of a thing is also a cause For 
instance, soundhood is perceived in sound as being 
excluded from both eternal and transitory things. 
Hence a person doubts whether sound is eternal or 
not ‘ Dispute {vipraupatlt\, however, which consists 
of words like, 'Is sound eternal or not*' — is not a 
(third) cause of doubt, because words the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance of things, and so forth 
have the nature of producing only certitude But m a 
dispute words produce knowledge (recollection) of two 
alternatives, while doubt is a mental (perception). 
Similarly it should be understood that a doubt about 
the vahdity of knowledge leads to a doubt about its 
object, a doubt about the concomitant leads to a doubt 
about that which includes it, and so on But in doubt, 
the knowledge of the thing that possesses attnbutes 
[dharmin), or the connection between it and the organ, 
is the cause 

1 Soundhood is absent m thing* definitely known to be 
eternal, e g ether and also in things definitely known to be 
transitory, e g a jar or a cloth, and yet it is present m sound 
alone Hence there is the doubt as to whether sound « 
eternal or not 
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3TO, smpn^ gcft vj^ \ 

^ s i wifa q II >1 
131 Defects are the cause of invalid knowl- 
edge and ments that of valid knowledge 
Defects are said to be of vanous kinds, viz (an 
excess of) bile distance, and so forth 

Defects etc — With regard to invalid knowledge 
defects are the cause and vnth regard to valid knowl 
edge rnenls are the cause There too defects such as 
(an excess of) bile are not identical in all cases. That 
they are causes is established by the method of agree* 
ment and difference while the fact of ments leading to 
valid knowledge is established through inference For 
instance valid knowledge is produced by causes other 
than the general causes of knowledge since it is * 
knowledge that is produced as is the case with invalid 
knowledge It cannot be urged that the absence of 
defects alone should be the cause for m that case 
when there is the knowledge that a conch is >cl]ow 
there would not be any valid knowledge regarding the 
conch (even) • owing to the presence of a defect viz 
(an excess of) bile And in the absence of any con 
elusive rcasonuig on iithrr side it u proper that ments 
should be the cause rather than the absence of an 
infinite number of defects Nor can it be urged that 
tven when ment, are present there is no knowledge 
t wliitcocss in the conch owing to ob»trucfioa through 
(excess ve) ble hence the absence of defects such as 
(an cxce-i, oO bue muJ be held to be the cause ’ So 


» W^. 

* Tlv 


• outUr Df fait 1 


It vulid IclMMilrdse 
ate cf tCccu la genrrsl 
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what IS the use of assuming merits to be the cause? 
Nevertheless, by the method of agreement and differ- 
ence merits are proved to be the cause (Otherwise) 
by a panty of reasoning it would also be very easy to 
say that the absence of merits is the cause of error 
Now one may ask, what are those defects? This is 
being answered Dejects are satd, etc Sometimes 
when there is an erroneous perception of yellow colour 
etc , the defect is (an excess of) bile Sometimes when 
the moon etc are mistaken (o be of a small size, the 
defect is distance Sometimes agam when a bamboo 
is mistaken for a snake, the defect is the collynum of 
a toad's fat Defects such as these are the cause of 
error, but they are not identical ui all cases 

3 I 

s.'Wif ijOTtg wj aaftal tp; n || 

3W-’ n II 

132-133 In perception the merit is the con- 
nection (of the organs) with objects that possess 
the attnbutes In inference, agam, it is consid- 
eration* with regard to a subject that is pos- 
sessed of the thmg to be mferred In comparison 
the merit is the knowledge of similarity m the 
thmg directly meant by a word 

swr i 

ger: g situ i) n 


ParamaiU See 
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134 In verbal comprehension the ment is 
the valid knowledge of either consistency or 
mtenhon Here knowledge other than error is 
called vahd knowledge 

Now it may be asked what are the merits’ So 
the merits with regard to percepbon etc are being 
pomted out m order In perception etc In percep* 
bon the ment is the connecbon (of the organs) with 
objects poasessing true (not hcbbous) attnbute* In 
mference the ment is the knowledge of the presence 
in what has the thing to be inferred (the subject) of 
the conconutant of the thing to be inferred Similarly 
we must understand with regard to what follow ^ ahd 
knowledge is bemg descnbed Here knoisledge, etc 

^ tmr ^ n 11 

sr+it-dibiii.'it ?nwT?nnn5 ^ i 
^35 136 Or vahd knowledge is the knowl- 
edge that has reference to a substantive possessed 
of a parbcular attribute which is also a feature 
i^rakara) in that knowledge Indeterminate 
knowledge is neither valid knowledge nor error 
For it la devoid of reference to an adjectival 
feature' etc and does not concern itself with 
relabons 

It may be objected Where with regard to a nacre 
and a piece of sd\ct there arwes the knowledge, These 
two are sil\er there even with regard to the porbon 

‘ Praiiirata Ut fcatuxehood ts not something over an*! 
above the leature The etc refers to the substantive ele- 
ment cl knowledge 
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that relates to the silver there would be no vahd 
knowledge since that knowledge is not different from 
error This is being answered Or etc In other 
words that knowledge is valid the substantive of which 
IS (actually) possessed of the attribute that is a feature 
in the knowledge 

Objection But then recollection too would be 
valid 

Reply What if it is? 

Objection In that case its instruments too 
would be an additional means of knowledge 

Reply No for only the mstmments of valid 
experience are intended as means of knowledge One 
thing however should be borne tn mind The refer 
ence of the knowledge to the attribute and to the sub* 
stantive element as qualified by it should be under 
stood in respect of that (very) relation in which one is 
(actually) possessed of the other Hence the definition 
does not wrongly extend to the knowledge that arises 
with regard to a jar for instance being related to its 
two halves by conjunction ‘ Such being the case it 
may be urged that indeterminate knowledge is not 
valid knowledge since it docs not refer to an adjectival 
feature This is being answered It is neither, etc 

Objection Then the knowledge of the conjunc- 
tion of a monkey with a tree is both an error and valid 
knowledge 

« A jar abides m its «»«> halves by the relaUon of 
inherence not conjunct on Hence the statement that the 
two halves are possessed of the jar by the relation of con 
junction would be an error 
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Reply No, for flie ksouledge of conjunctioii 
with something’ which has that absence of conjunction 
of a monkey which is not co-existent with its counter- 
positive IS an error It cannot be urged that the 
knowledge of conjuncbon (of a monkey) with that part 
of a tree where there is no conjunction of the monkey, 
would not be an error, smce the absence of conjunction 
there is co-existent with its counterpositive , for the 
knowledge of conjuncbon with that part where there 


is no conjunction is an error Even if, owing to the 
lack of uniforrmty in the things to be defined the 
definition too is not umloim there is no harm * 

> £ g quality 

• An objwboo u raised that the definiboa of invalid 
knowledge which u modified u three diUereot cases u not 
^om but uaitonnity ol definition u alwaya desirahU 
The haiyiyika tepbes to the cbjectioo aa follows The lack 
^ uniiomuty m the definiuon is doe to a corresponding Uek 
of uniformity in the diflerent varieties of invabd knowledge. 
^ as such docs not indicate an taeapaeity on onr part The 
tot definition of invalid knowledge as knowledge of aa attn 
Bte in a substratum where n is absent holds good in aU cases 
«Mpt that of conjunction which is invariably concomiuot 
lU absence The second definition is thus put forward 
I'Lytl the aL«nc* of conjuncbon m a 

. absence of conjunction is not co-existent 

^ u,H “nceive of another 

tog«hcr Wit^ “ “‘“1 conjancboa 

the ko/nil«< ak’s^we but secesurily in dillerent parts 
conjnacuon in the part which u aci^y 
U a case of knowledge as the 

clearlv * . * “T** of the defizution But this U 

tooiBuet-^ terward via that the knowledge of 

aUenl U al*^ i^uL' wherein the coojunctioa is 
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The Validity of Knowledge not 
Self evident 


SRTTc^r *1 SHU, ? 


= 11 II 


136 (contd ) The validity of knowledge is 
not self evident, because m that case doubt can- 
not be explained 


The validity etc — The Mimamsakas mamtam 
that the validity of knowledge is self evident Now 
according to the Teacher ‘ since knowledge is self 
effulgent, its validity is perceived by itself According 
to Kumania Bhatta knowledge is transcendent but 
the fact of a thing being known by means of knowl- 
edge IS perceptible and by this knowledge is inferred 
According to Murari Miira * knowledge is perceived 
through apperception * And according to all ^LInim 
sakas the vabdity of a particular knowledge is 
perceived through the knowledge that has the former 
knowledge for its object for knowledge is determined 
by its object and hence the object is known by the 
cogniboD of knowledge These views are being cnti 
ased Is not self evident, etc Because etc — If the 
vaUdity of knowledge were self evident, then there 
would be no doubt regarding the validity of knowledge 
that has not undergone repetition * For if the knowl 
edge IS cognised, then according to you its validity is 
also certamly knoivn , so how can there be a doubt? 
If. on the other hand, the knowledge is not cognised. 

I Niclmanie oi Prabhikara 

» A commentator on the VimamrS Sitras oI Janum 
the adage Muran follow* the third path ’ 
a Perception of a perception 
« Hence not been tested 
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then, in the absence of a koow^ge of the substantj\e, 
how can there be a doubt’ Therefore the vahdity of 
knowledge is to be inferred For instance, ‘This knowl- 
edge IS \ahd knowledge because it leads to a success- 
ful inclination that which is not of this kmd^ is not 
such » as for example mvalid knowledge ' ' This 

knowledge m which earthhood is a feature, is valid 
knowledge because it is a knowledge, about something 
possessed of smell, in which earthhood is a feature ' 
Similarly 'This knowledge in which waterhood is a 
feature, is %alid knowledge, because it is a knowledge, 
about something possessed of oilincss, in which water- 
hood IS a feature ' It cannot be questioned how the 
knowledge of the reason takes place, because the fact* 
of Its having earthhood as its feature is self evident 
Here,* through the perception of smeU it is easy to 
perceive also the fact of its having for its substantive 
something that has the smell Bui* the fact of its 
bavmg for its substantive somethmg* that is possessed 
of farticular attnbutes • which fact is determined by 
the fact of the knowledge having them as a feature, is 
not perceived in order to make room for (the possibility 
of) doubt ' 

Objection (by the Teacher) Since all knowledge 


' Thit u not valid koo-tedge 

• Dues not lead to a socoeulul intimation 

* patticoUr 

t ‘‘Do-tedg. u of Kuaeilimg possessed ol smeU 

^ Us earthbcxij a. Ju feature 

• ** pefwtvej smgly but not Jomllf 
’Eg tiiiUiood 
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IS valid, it IS superfluous to qualify the definition of 
vahd knowledge by the expression, ‘ The fact of its 
having for its substantive something that is possessed of 
particular attributes ‘ It cannot be urged 'One who 
desires silver will have no inclination for tin through 
error since according to you there is no error ’ For 
there the cause is the non perception, owing to a defect, 
of difference from silver which has independently* 
presented’ itself to the mind, wth regard to some- 
thing that IS m front In a real case of silver how- 
ever, smce there is knowledge of a real thmg,* that 
alone is the cause (of mclination) Or let us assume 
that there also is the non perception of ditference and 
that IS the cause But knowing one thing as another 
{anyathd khyati) is not possible,* masmuch as the cause 
of the perception of silver vis connection of silver 
with the organs being absent, there cannot be any 
notion of silver with regard to tin 

Reply Not so , for in a real case of silver knowl- 
edge of a thing actually possessed of an attribute is 
acknowledged to be the cause of mclination, and there- 
fore that is considered to be the cause elsewhere* too 
It cannot be urged that with regard to a successful 
mclmation it is the cause, while with regard to an un- 
successful inclination non perception of difference is the 
cause, because for the sake of sunphcity knowledge of 
a thing actually possessed of an attnbtue (uiiis/a- 

I That IS not as an attnbate of the subject this ' 

* Through recolJectiOa etc 

* Viz of silver possessed of silverhood 

* In which case it might be the cause of a successful 
inclination 

* In a case of error 
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jnana) is considered to be the cause of all indinabon 
Thus there is no harm even in assuming super- 
normal cormecbon* through knowledge in conformity 
with the noiioH of the tm being possessed of silver- 
hood , for cutnbrousness that leads to a •■esult is 
not a defect Moreover, where with regard to tm and 
Sliver there has arisen the nobon that both these 
are silver or tin there is no obhterabon of the cause* 
either Further where with regard to bn and silver 
there anses the nobon that these are silver and bn 
respecbvely there simultaneously one would have 
uidmabon and disinclinabon For if bn is perceived 
to be diSerent from Un. and silver different from 
silver it would be knowing one thing for another — a 
thing you dread , so, to avoid it, you would say that 
owing merely to a defect, there is the non perception 
of difference from silver with regard to ba,* and the 
non pcrccpbon of diQerence from tin with regard to 
silver* Besides if the non perception of difference* 
be the cause of inference then, when with regard to a 
lake there is the non perception of difference from vihat 
13 possessed of smoke, the concoixutant of fire, the 
inference* would be imunpedcd If, on the other band. 


* Th* pieviouf koMltdge ol stiver serves as the coaatC' 
to hnng atx)ut the errooeoas percepUoa of ail>er In the 


• The ooQ perception ol thetr difference 

• This wiU leaj ig ioUinaUoo 

• Tha win itsj tj, di»iBclu»*tico 

• From »lut u porseased cl the concotmUnt, 
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the knowledge of something* possessing something else* 
be the cause, then with regard to a red hot ball of 
iron the notion of (the presence of) smoke, the con- 
comitant of fire comes in* for the sake of the mference * 
So It IS a rope with a noose at each end (a dilemma) 
Thus perception alone is the evidence of knowing one 
thing as another, since one has the expenence, ' I knew 
tm as silver ' This is the sum and substance of the 
thmg 


How Invariable Concomitance is 
Apprehended 

ii n 

137 The cause of the knowledge of mvan- 
able concomitance is the non-apprehension of 
inconstancy {vyabhtcara) as ako the apprehen- 
sion of co-existence Sometimes argument 
{tarkaY removes a doubt 

Invanable concomitance has already been dealt 
with, but the way to apprehending it has not been 
shown Hence it is bemg pointed out The cause, etc 
The non apprehension of inconstancy and the appre- 

> E g a hill 

* E g smoke the concomitant of £re 

* And this, agam, is knowing ona thmg as another 
Hence the dilemma 

* Of fire in the red hot ball of iron which would taV 
place and be a vahd inference 

* Reductio ad absurdum 


15 
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hension of co-existence are the cause of the apprehen 
Sion of invariable concomitance That is to say, 
the apprehension of inconstancy is an obstacle to 
apprehension of mvanable aincomitance, the absence 
of it IS the cause of the latter Similarly, by ® 
method of agreement and difference, the apprehension 
of co-cxistence is also a cause But repeated ob»erva 
tion IS not a cause, since sometimes the apprehension 
of mvoruble concomitance takes place even from n 
smglc observation m case inconstancy does not suggest 
itself Sometimes repeated observation is of assistance 
by removing doubts about inconstancy Where, ho« 
ever doubts are not removed even by repeated obser- 
vation, there argument contradicting nval proposition* 
IS required For instance, if there is a doubt that 
smoke nuy emst even where there is no fire, then 
It u removed by the knowledge of the causal relation 
subsisting between fire and smoke If it be 
possessed of fire it would not be possessed of smoke, 
since an effect cannot be produced without a cau»e 
If even then’ there is a doubt that should there ever 
be an effect without a cause, it will take place 
arbntranl> then it is removed by means of a check 
If indeed an effect takes place without a cause then, 
arcording to >ou one wiU not uniformly have recourse 
to fire lor the sake of smoke nor to eating for the sake 
' < satisfaction Where there u naturally no occasion 
t ir a doubt thin argument also is not required Tbi» 
i» cxpr<rssed bj the teat Somelttnez argument remold 
u Joull 


>Ua U« csumI itUli,.a txlwtea Lte ouJ udi.1i* 
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The Vicious Condition 

5r s’lrfvTOii^, cRu ii ii 

138 That which is inclusive (vyapaka)' of 
the thing to be inferred but not of the reason is 
called a vicious condition (upadhi) The pith of 
it IS being shown 

ii ut ii 

139 AU VICIOUS conditions are co existent 
with the thing to be inferred in some substratum 
of wluch* the reason exists without the particular 
vicious condition and the thing to be infeiied 

Now m order to thwart another s apprehension of 
invariable concomitance a viaous condition (upadhi) 
IS being described That whteh etc In other words 
a vicious condition is that which is inclusive of what 
IS considered* to be the thing to be inferred but not of 
what IS considered to be the reason 

Objection In the sentence He is dark because 
he IS the son of Mitra (be fact of being due to eating 
spinach will not be a vicious condition for it is not 
inclusive of the thing to be inferred (darkness) since 

> Of the VIC ous coed hon and therefore also of the thing 
to be laierred 

* That IS which is never absent where the other is 
present 

* But IS not m 


reality 
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darkness is present in a jar etc also Similarly in the 
sentence, ‘Air is perceptible, because it is the suh- 
stratum of touch, which is perceptible,’ the fact of 
having manifested colour will not be a vicious condi- 
tion since perceptibility is present m the soul etc . 
where colour is absent Likewise m the sentence, 
‘Destruction is penshable, because it is produced.' the 
state of hemg a positive entity will not be a vicious 
condition, smce penshableness is present m previous 
non-existence also, where the fact of bemg a positive 
entity is absent 

Reply Not so , for the intended meaning (of the 
term ‘viaous condibon’) is that it must not be inclu* 
sive of a reason that has the same attribute as is 
possessed by the thing to be inferred that is mcluded by 
the VICIOUS condition The fact of bemg due to eating 
spinach is mclusive of the darkness that is qualified by 
the fact of being the son of MittS. but not of the reason 
that IS qualified by it * Similarly the possession of 
manifested colour is inclusive of the perceptibihty that 
is quahfied by the state of being an external substance 

— which* abides in the subject but not of the reason 

that IS qualified by the state of bemg an external sub- 
stance. Likewise in the sentence, ‘Destrucbon is 
penshable, because it is produced,' the state of being 
a posibve enbty is inclusive of the thmg to be inferred 
that IS quahfied the state of bemg produced But 
a vahd reason has no such attribute as can be inclusive 
of the thmg to be uiferred that is quahfied by a parUc- 

‘ This IS m the lui sons ot MitrS as well, where, how- 
ever. the fact of bemg due to eating spinach is absent 

* Refers to the state of being an external substance 
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iilar attribute but not of the reason that is qualified 
by that attribute With regard to a case of the in 
constant reason however a vicious condition will at 
least be inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is 
quahfied* by the state of being either that substratum 
of the vicious condition which is also the substratum of 
the thing to be inferred or that substratum* of the 
absence of the thing to be inferred which is not co 
existent with the vicious condition 

Hence the thing defined viz the nature of a vi 
Clous condition is being pointed out m accordance with 
the above definition AU vicious condthons etc Sva 
sadhya means iva and sadkya the vicious condition 
and the thing to be inferred existence without them is 
meant 



140 The utility of a vicious condition lies in 
the inference of inconstancy (of the reason) 

The cause* of the vitiating effect of a viaous condi 
tion IS being staled The ulihly eU That is to say 
the utiUty Les in the fact (hat the absence of the 
viaous condition (m the reason) leads to an inference 
of the absence of the thing to be inferred m the reason * 
For mstance where the viaous condition is inclusive 
of the thing to be inferred as unquahfied there the 
absence of the vicious condition as unqualified leads to 

1 That IS co-ex stent witb e ther of the two substratunjs 

* VVh ch has the reason but ne ther the th ng to be 
inferred nor the vicioos cond tian 

* Why the ex stence of a vicions condition makes the 
reason fallac ous 

* Serving as the subject of the inference 
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an inference of the absence of the thing to be inferred 
(in the reason) For example on a propiosition like 
'(The hill) has smoke because it has fire ' we infer that 
the fire exists without smoke because it exists without 
the con}unction of damp fuel which is inclusive of the 
smoke and that which exists without the inclusive 
entity (vyapaka) will necessarily exist without the con 
comitant Where however the vicious condition is 
inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is possessed of 
a particular attribute there the absence of the vicious 
condihon in something possessed of that particular 
attribute leads to an inference of the absence of di® 
thing to be inferred For instance in a proposition 
like He is dark because he is a sen of Mitra ’ the 
fact of being a son of Mitra is present where darkness 
IS not because in some son of Mitra the state of being 
due to eating spinach is absent But the state of being 
other than a subject {paksttaratva) that is not known 
to be associated with an incongruous reason ^ is not a 
VICIOUS condition because there is no evidence* to make 
known the fact of its being inclusive of the thing to be 
inferred and also because it is self destructive * The 
state of being other than a subject however that is 
known to be associated with an mcongruous reason is 
certainly a vicious condition For instance in a pro 
position like Fire is not hot because it is produced 
since fire is known to be hot through perception the 
‘ The thing to be inleixed from which is not in the sub 


• Because here the subject is not 
absence of the thing to be inferred 
ttifietence tom itseU which is the vici 

* Because it would also annlT to c 
■ val d 


known to have the 
but It has not the 
3US condibon 
ises where the reason 
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state of being other than fire is a vicious condition 
Where it is a matteT of doubt whether the vicious 
condition is inclusive of the thing to be inferred it is 
a case of the doubtful vicious condition The state of 
being other than a subject however is not to be put 
forward even if it be a doubtful vicious condition in 
deference to the tradition among debaters 

Some however Tnamtam that the result of a vicious 
condition is the r aisin g of an instance of the counter 
balanced reason For example a proposition hke 
The red hot ball of iron has smoke because it has 
fire may give nse to the proposition The red hot 
ball of iron has no smoke because it has no damp 
fuel which IS an instance of the counterbalanced 
reason Similarly an entity though uiclusive of the 
reason is also sometimes a vicious condition For 
example in a proposition like A hailstone is earth 
because it has hard conjunction the state of possessing 
touch that IS neither hot nor cold is a vicious condition > 
It cannot be urged that here incongruity alone is the 
defect for c^erywhere a vicious condition is m xed up 
with some other defect According to this view a 
VICIOUS condition is an attnbute that is inclusive of the 
thing to be mferred but is absttU m the subject * 

I Giving nse to tlie mat proposition A bailstonc is not 
earth because it has no touch that is ne ther hot nor cold 

s In the above two instancca the conjunction of damp 
fuel and the state of possessing touch that >9 neither hot nor 
cold are inclusive of the IbiDKs to be inferred viz smoke and 
earthhood but are absent in the subjects viz the red hot 
ball of iron and hailstone Hence they are vicious conditions 
According to th s school if a vicious condition ab des in the 
subject then the absence in it of the thing to be infetred 
cannot be proved through the absence of the former 
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Verbal TESiiiios'Y and Comparison also 
Means of Valid Knowledge 

II \«» II 

^^m-uidi4f^iKfd JIcTU I 

sqrfa^ il 

140 (contd )-i4i Verbal testimony and com- 
parison are not recognised as separate means of 
valid knowledge, because their purpose is served 
by mfcrence This is the Vaiiesika view. It is 
not correct . for verbal comprehension and the 
hke take place (even) without the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance 


Verbal testimony, etc According to the Vai^e* 
sikas perception and mfcrence are the means of valid 
knovtledge, while verbal testimony and comparison are 
means of valid knowledge only as forms of inference 
For example, secular words like ‘ Dnve the cow m 
with a stick or Vcdic words Uke '(One) should per- 
form saenfices ' are preceded by a valid knowledge of 
that connection among the recalled meanmgs of words, 
w ic IS the subject matter of the speaker s intention, 
ecause they are a group of words possessing expect 
Mcy etc Malogous to a group of words hke, ' Bring 
e jar Or these meamogs of words are connected 
with one another because they are recaUed by words 
^^mg consistency etc analogously to words of that 
the thing to be inferred is 
^tablished by another example Thus, after perce.v- 
S “ifer that) 

gavaya is possessed of gavayahood, which is 
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the connotation^ of the word gavaya because in the 
absence of any other significative function the elders 
use it to mean that’ , and with regard to a thing in 
respect of which the elders m the absence of any other 
significative function, use a particular word, that word 
IS possessed of a connotation * as the word ‘cow’ is 
possessed of a connotation Or the fact of (the word 
gavaya) possessing gavayahood. which is its connota* 
tion IS established on the strength of its abiding in 
the subject,* from the inference ‘The word gavaya 
possesses a connotabon because it is an approved 
word* This view IS being cribased It is not correct, 
etc Because it is a fact of experience that verbal 
comprehension takes place even without the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance There is certainly no 
evidence to prove that the bearing of a word is always 
followed by the knowledge of invariable concomitance * 
Moreover, we should consider this If in every case 
of verbal comprehension we assume the knowledge of 
invanable concomitance, then m every case of inference 
also why should we not assume the knowledge of words, 
and thereby admit verbal comprehension alone > 


Varieties of Inference 



> Lit the reason for the applicaboa of a, word to a partic* 
ular object which is invariably the connotation of the word 

* A gayal 

* Vu gavayahood 

* Since the subject » tlw wcsd govaya 

* Of the word and its direct meaning 
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142 Inference is of three kinds, including 
the purely affirmahve form Invanable con 
conutance is of t\io kinds according to its division 
into affirmahon and negation 




143 Affirmative mvanable concomitance has 
already been spoken of that due to negation 
IS here being dealt with It is the mclusion of 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, by tho 
negation of the reason 


Inference etc Inference is of three kinds accord 
mg as it IS purely affirmative purely negative or both 
affirmahve and negative Of these that which has no 
contrary mstance (ui/iaAja) is purely affirmahve— as 
m a proposihon like A jar is oamable because it is 
Imowable For there smee everythmg is namable 
there is no contrary instance That which has no 

similar instance {sapaksa) is purely negative as m a 

proposition like Earth is different from other things 
because it has smell For there since the difierence 
from the thirteen* entities beginning with water has not 
already been defimtely known a similar instance or 
what definitely has the thing to be inferred is wanting 
that \^ch has both sunilar and contrary instances is 
both affirmative and negative—as m a proposition like 


lor fi substances other than earth and the remi 

number should be foarteen but o 
ce IS leJt out of account here as there is no ..>i»n.,T 
^th regard to its being a citegory 
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(The hiU) has hre because it has smoke Because 
It has both similar instances such as a kitchen and 
contrary mstances such as a lake In a negative 
inference * the knowledge of negative invariable con 
comitance is the cause Hence that is being desenbed 
It IS the incluston etc That is to say it is the 
counterpositiveness of that non existence which is 
inclusive of the non existence of the thing to be infer 
red Here we must understand this The inclusion (by 
the thing to be inferred*) of (the reason*) as determined 
in a particular relation* (to the subject*) by a partic 
ular attnbute * is apprehended ui a particular relation 
m a particular form * From the knowledge of (the 
subject*) possessing that non existence* which is deter 
mined by that attnbute ** and the counterpositiveness 
of which IS detenmned by that relaUon we infer that 
non existence** which is determined by that relation 
and the counterpositiveness of which is determmed by 
that attnbute ** Thus where m the (absolute) non 


1 The propos tion The hill has fire because it has 
smoke leads to the uderence The Uke has the absence of 
smoke because it has the absence of fire Here tlie thing 
to be inferred and the reason change places 
» E g fire 

« Conjunction So m the rest of the passage 
» E g a lull 
* Smokehood 

» Of Le 
10 Firehood 
• > Of smoke 
•* Smokehood 
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existence of smell we appr^end the inclusion of other 
(from somethmg)* by the relation of selfsameness 
there the absence of the non existence of smell leads 
to the mference of the absolute non existence of the 
ottemess Where howe\er we apprehend that the 
absence of smell includes the other* thmgs by the 
reUtion of identity there we infer the absence of the 
other things by the relation of identity This is 
mutual nonexistence* Thus where the invaruble 
concomitance of fire is apprehended by the relation of 
conjunction in smoke which also bears the relafaon of 
conjuncbon (to its subslratums) there that non 
e^tence of fire the counlerposiUveness of w-hicb is 
aractensed by the relabon of conjunction leads to 
the inference of that non existence of smoke the 


have the absence of smell 
because they have otherness from earth 

smeU PWP<«hon ^\ater etc have the absence o£ 

oth„ Lti ‘ * *'• 

oI Uie U.e 

non-S.™” S “ 'rf”"* •"'»”■= .b,„„ oi mutoJ 

It i» t. » ^ “utual ooo-existence that has th“ form 

.U absence*.^^ ,k'"'*** ‘''‘Or^bete except m a jar Hence 
ui a lar as ^ difierence from a jar abides only 

Suniiatiy as a lar ahla So rt is the same as jarhood 

It IS also reKa.ded a. th* reUboa of identity 

a jar) bv that r»i t, absence of mutual non-existence (of 

difierence from a laT le ^ «>“titute the absence of 
'“ample Earth it ^ “ the 

smeU t^ah I7“‘ ^ things because it 

to be jnst otherness or considered 



THE REMAINING QUALITIES 

Pleasure Pain Desire and Aversion 

sTsmitsii 11 

145 Pleasure is what is covetable to the 
whole world It is produced by ment 
produced by dement It is repugnant to ah 
sentient beings 

Pleasure is being described Pleasure etc 
»s covetable — the (direct) object of desire Produced 
by merit That is to say between merit and pleasure 
there is the relation of cause and efiect ‘ 

Pam IS being described Pain etc That is to 
say between dement and pain there is the relation of 
cause and effect Repugnant etc — ^That is owing to 
the very knowledge of its being pain it is an object of 
natural aversion to everybody 

\ 

146 The desire for painlessness and pleasure 
arises only from the knowledge of them while 
there is desire for their means if there is the 
notion that they are means to what is desirable 

1 The Dev» school docs not hold this view 
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Desire is being described The desire etc Desire 
IS twofold — that relating to the result and that relating 
to the means The result is i^easure and the absence 
of pain Of these the cause of a desire for the result 
IS the knowledge of the result Hence (pleasure and 
the absence of pain) can be the object of human pursuit 
(fufusartfca)* for its definition is That* which being 
known is desired as belonging to oneself is the object 
of human life To be more expliat it is the object of 
one s desire independent of any other desire * The 
cause of a desire for the means is the knowledge of its 
conduciveness to what is desirable 

^ 2fT I 

I! 1) 

147 The desire to do is that wish (for an 
achon) m which feasibility through one s effort 
IS a feature Its cause is the notion of feasibility 
through one s effort and conduciveness to what 
is desirable 

The deare etc — The destfe to do is that wish 
which has feasibility through one s effort as its feature 
and relates to an action that is feasible through one s 
effort for it is expcnenced in the form I shall effect 
cooking through (my) effort The cause of the desue 
to do is the notion of feasibihty through one s effort 
and conduciveness to what is desirable Its cause 

> la the form of pleasure and the absence of pa n 

* That knowing wh cb one wants to possess it 

* Not so the desire for the means wb ch is dependent on 
that for ends 
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etc — Hence there is no desire to do with regard to rain 
etc because the notion of their feasibility throug 
one s effort is absent 


148 The notion of a thing leading to what 
IS extremely repugnant is an obstacle (to tn 
desire to do) According to some the notion 0 
not bemg a source of tlut* is the cause (of the 
desire to do) 

The notion etc —The nobon of a thing leading t® 
what is extremely repugnant is an obstacle 
there is no desire to eat a food with which honey 
poison are mixed Others hold that strong aversion i* 
the obstacle According etc — That is to say 
notion of not bemg a source of what is extremdy 
repugnant is the cause 

149 The cause of aversion is the nobon of 
producing something repugnant 

Aversion is bemg described The cause of aver 
ston etc In other words the cause of aversion to 
what brings on pam is the notion of its bemg product 
ive of what is extremely repugnant and the nobon of 
its producing highly desirable results is an obstacle 
(to aversion) Hence flicre is no aversion to cooking 
etc wbi^ cause trouble in the mtenm 


* What IS eatremety sepugnaot 
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Effort; Its Varieties and Their Causes 

II tko II 

SI^ SPHK I 



149 (contd )-r5r Inclination, disinclination 
and that (effort) which sustains life — thus has 
effort been descnbed as of three kinds by the 
teachers of this system The cause of inclination 
IS the desire to do, the notion of a thing being 
feasible through one's effort and being productive 
of what IS desirable, and the perception of the 
materials , while disinclination springs from 
aversion and from the notion of producing some- 
thing repugnant 

Effort 13 being descnbed IneUnatton, etc That 
is to say, effort is of three kinds according to its 
division into inclination, disinclination and the effort 
that sustains life (respiration) The cause of \nchna~ 

tion, etc In other words, one is not inclined, for 

instance, to eat a food with which honey and poison 
are mixed, because the desire to do 13 wanting on 
account of a notion that it will produce great harm 
(The school above referred to) also says that hke the 
notion of a thing being feasible through one's effort, 
and so on. the notion of not producing any great harm 
13 also a cause of inclination, by an independent pro- 
cess of agreement and difference 
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The followers of the Teacher {Prabhakaxa) 
that the notion of feasibility is the cause of inclination 
To explain In order to produce inclination nothing 
further is necessary for knowledge than the desire o 
do and that is caused the notion of feasibihV 
through one s effort for it is a rule that desire is cans 
by a notion that has the same feature as itself 
the desire to do is a wish of which feasibility thioug 
one s effort is a feature In this feasibihty throug 
one s effort is a feature and a notion that has ® 
same feature is the cause of the desire to do an 
through that of inclination It is not that the notion 
of its conduciveness to what u desirable is the cause 
of inclination for then there would be an inchnabon 
for such acts as bnnging down the lunar orb which i* 
beyond one s power to do 

Objection (by the logiaan) The notion that if 
IS beyond one s power to do is an obstacle 

Reply (by the Alunamsaka) Not so for it » 
simpler to conceive that the notion of feasibihty 
through one s effort is the cause rather than the 
absence of the obstacle * It cannot be urged that both 
together ate the cause smce it would be cumbrous 
Objection (by the logician} According to you 
also there would be an inclination for eating a food 
With which honey and poison are mixed and for 
saluting a road side tree* {cattya) for there also is the 
notion of their feasibility 

> For the alternabve cainse would be the not on of con 
duciveness to what ts desirable as qualified by the absence cf 
the notion of its unfeasibility 

* That 13 not conseoated Cailya may also mean u 
sepulchre of Buddhist saints 
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Reply (by the MunSmsaka) Not so for the 
cause of inclination is that notion of feasibility which 
IS produced by the knowledge of a characteristic of 
oneself* being (m the subject*) In optional activities 
hke a sacrifice or cooking undertaken for self satisfac 
bon the desire is the characteristic of the person 
Thence anses the notion of feasibility consequent on 
the notion of an action being a means to what one 
desires unattended by highly undesirable consequences 
This leads to inclination A man whose hunger has 
been appeased has no inclination for eating because 
then the desire is not a characteristic of the person 
In the case of regular obligatory ntes ceremonial 
punty etc are the characteristic of the person Hence 
the notion of feasibility through one s effort dependent 
on the notion of ceremonial punty etc is the cause of 
them 

Objection (by the logician) Rather than that 
for the sake of simplicity let rte cause be the notion 
of feasibiLty regarding what is a means to something 
desirable unattended with highly undesirable conse 
quences and this last phrase means either not produc 


* The penoQ having the incl nation The cbaractenabc 
IS his desire (with regard to optional actions undertaken for 
self satisfaction) or punfymg ceremonies etc (with regard to 
regular obi gatory rites) 

* Of the inference based on the noton of feasibil ty e g 
a sacrifice or cooking 

» Ceremonial punty is the eondit on of the performance 
of oMigatory ntes So when a man in mourning and hence 
lacks ceremonial punty he cannot perform the ntes though 
otberw se oWigatory 
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ing more pain than what intervenes* before the app^ 
ance of the desired thing or not producing that pan* 
which IS the object of strong aversion 

Reply (by the Mimamsaka) Not so for 
duaveness to nhat is desirable and feasibility thioUo 
one s efiort cannot be apprehended together since 
being an attainable end and being the means are 
contradictory Only that which has not been accom 
plished IS attainable and only what is already accom 
phshed can be the means (to what js desirable) 
thing cannot be known by the same person to be bo 
accomplished and unaccomplished at the same h®® 
Therefore the two are apprehended at different tunes 
Objection (by the logiaan) Not so since for 
the sake of simplicity the cause (of mcbnation) >s 
notion of feasibility through one s effort combined 
with that of being a means to what ts desirable with 
out producing highly undesirable consequences And 
there is no contradiction between the same thing being 
an end and a means for there can be no contradiction 
in its being an end or a means at different tunes and 
we can simultaneously have the notion of a thing being 
an end and a means The new school (of Mimam 
sakas) however maintains that the notion This is 
feasible through my effort is not a cause of inclina 
tion since such knowledge is impossible with regard to 
something that is yet to come * But when a man 

I Snch aa the trouble of ligbtmg a £re and getting 
together the accessories of cooloog 

^ Because u such a case if connectioci doe to cocomon 
features is not adm tied perception is imposs ble And 
because there ts no koowledge of the subject e g a jar 
inference is impossible 
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finds that a certain act is feasible through the effort of 
a particular person he judges himself to be s milar to 
the latter and is inchned to that act Thus he thinks 
Cooking IS feasible through the effort of a person who 
desires food has knowledge of what goes to make it 
and IS in possession of the materials and I am hke 
him and is inchned to cook 

This IS wrong for this (reflechon) is absent where 
one feels inclined to wnte a scnpt conceived by one 
self as also with regard to grati&cations due to the 
appearance of the sex urge m youth One thing 
however should be understood in this connection 
The cause of incLnahon is the notion at the present 
tune of condaciveness to what is desirable and so on 
Hence a boy has no inclination for his future crown 
pnncehood for then he has no notion of its feasibility 
through his effort Similarly one whose hunger has 
been appeased does not feel inclined to eat for then 
one has no notion of its conduaveness to what is 
desirable But a man wlh bis mind tainted by anger 
IS inclined to take poison etc because then he has no 
notion of its producing highly undesirable consequen 
ces It cannot be questioned how regarding the 
mclination of a behever in the scnptures for union 
with a forbidden woman the killing of an enemy and 
so on there can be the notion of an absence of highly 
undesirable consequences since he knows that these 
will lead to hell for the notion of their leading to hell 
IS obscured by inordinate attachment etc In the case 
of tain etc however there is neither the desire to do 
nor inclination since there is no notion of their feasibil 
ity through one s effort but there is only desire owing 
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to the notion ot their conduciveness to what is desii 
able , y 

Effort {krii) again (in the above paragrap s; ^ 
to be understood as inclination * Hence there is ^ 
incUnabon for the movements of the five vital 
which are due to the effort (yatna) that sustains ® 
Thus fen the sake oi their being the cause of me 
tion injunctions also mean only conduciveness to w 
IS desirable and so on Hence also m passages ® 
One should perfonn the Vtivajtt sacrifice even 
no result is mentioned by the Srutis heaven is assum 
to be that result 

Objection In passages like One should daffy 
perform the sandkya ceremony since no desirab 
result 13 produced how can there be inclination’ * 
cannot be urged that the result in question is eithef 
the world of Brahman etc mentioned m the eulogistic 
passages or the absence of any demerit* for in that 
case it would be an optional activity for selfsatisfac 
tion which would mar its character as a regular 
obligatory nte while in the absence of desire nobody 
would care to do it Thus where there is mention oi 
results m the Srutis it is mere eulogy 

Reply Not so for as in the case of reverentiaJ 
offerings to the departed ancestors during an eclipse 
for instance there is no contradiction between theif 
characters as regular (»ify<i) and occasional (naimttltha) 
obligatory ntes * so there is none* between the charac 
I That 1$ not tlie other two d visions of efiort 
* At sing Icom tts om ss oa 
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ters of regular obligatory {ntlya) rites and optional 
activities for self sabsfaction {iamya) It is not that 
in the absence of desire nobody would care to do them 
for, as in the case of reciting hymns three times a day 
we do assume the presence of desire It is not possible 
that there would be inclination (only) from the notion 
that a certain act is to be done since the Vedas 
inculcate this* for unless one knows that it is a means 
to what one desires there can be no inclination even 
from a thousand such notions As for the theory* that 
the effect (of the regular obligatory ntes) is a barren 
exlraordmary result * that too is incorrect for the 
objection that in the absence of desire nobody would 
care to do the act applies to it equally \VhiIe if 
desire is assumed let the result be that* mentioned in 
the eulogistic passages on the analogy of the sacnfices 
known as Rain satras* otherwise there would be no 
inclination, (to perform them) Hence* some conceive 
the warding off of dement (to be the result in question) 

* As the followers of Prabhatara hold 

* Held by the followers of Piabbakaca 

* Panda-«puTva Ap^rva (same as ndfffa or the unseen 
result) Is the potential good or evil result of an action It 
afterwards fructifies as the alta nment of heaven or hell 
Since the regular obi gafory ntes produce no tangible result 
the aparva is here considered to be barren or unproductive 

« Viz the world of Drabman and so on 

* Lit nocturnal sacnfices No result is mentioned in 
the Srutis for these sacnfices So fame mentioned in the 
eulogistic passages of the Vedas is supposed to be their result 
(Pitrva Uinutrftsa Sutras IV ui 17 *8) 

* Since it IS simpler to assume the result ment oned in the 
eulogistic passages 
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Thus ’ ‘ But those who being keen on their 
perform the sandhya ceremony, are freed from 
sms and go to the peaceful world of Brahman ^ 

' With a view to causing satisfaction to the dep 
ancestors one should daily make reverenbal o e 

mgs to them {iJanu SmHt III 82) — let such o 
alone be the result It cannot be questioned how ^ 
sabsfaction of the ancestors can be the result since 
is not co-existent (with the act)* for as m the ® 
the reverenbal offerings to the ancestors made at 
etc sometimes an acbon is conceiced to produce res 
that relate only to the person for whom it is mtende 
Hence it is stated The results menboned m the 
bites accrue to the doer of the action— this » ® 

general rule ’ If however the ancestors are already 
liberated * then the performer himself attains heaven as 
the result for all regular and occasional obligatory 
ntes have the general result of leading to heaven 

Again inclination (to act even) for the sake of * 
barren extraordmary result is not possible for the latter 
IS neither itself an end of human life like pleasure or 
the absence of pain nor a means to it Should it be 
asked how in order to ward off dement there can be 
mclinabon the answer is m the following manner 
Just as when regular obligatory ntes are done the 
(previous) non existence of dement conbnues and m 

' The eulogistic passages are being lUastrated 

* The act ab des in the son and the satisfaction m the 
ancestors 

* Psrva-AliTKomsa Salsas HI vu id 

* In which case the revesential oBcnngs made at Gaya 
which help departed sonls to get a new body have no mean 
mg for them 
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theiT absence it ceases * smiilarly so long as the 
(previons) non existence of dement lasts the previous 
non existence of pam also contmues and in the absence 
of the former it also ceases * Thus with regard to the 
previous non existence of pain also (the previous non 
existence of dement) may well be said to possess a 
causality that is the common ground of production and 
maintenance (of stalus quo ante) * In just the same 
^ay expiatory ntes also possess the causality regarding 
(the continuity of) the previous non existence of pain 

Objection In the dictum One should not eat 
the meat of an animal killed with a poisoned weapon 
[kalatija) ' how is the meaning of the negative particle 
to be connected with that of the injunction since 
(there) it cannot inculcate the absence of conduciveness 

> Giving nae to dement 

* That IS paw is produced 

* Caosality is appreheoded by the )o fit method of agree 
ment aad difference and the joint method is irrespectively 
applicable to cases where a new effect is prodaced and also 
to cases where only the ftatus fuo ante is extended The rule 
tan be exemplified by the loUowmg lonmila It the exist 
ence and non-existence of A are respectively followed by the 
existence and non-exisfeaee of B (id Ihe next moment) then 
A IS the cause and D is the effect In the present case 
the existence and non-existence of the performance of regular 
rites is followed by the existence and non-existence of 
absence of dement and so the Utter is the effect of the 
former The formula of the joint method as propounded here 
thus applies irrespectively to eases where a new effect is 
produced and where the previous state la only preserved 
provided of course it would cease l£ the antecedent were 
absent Cf Yasm n salt agnma^kjaitt yasya saltvam 
yadvyatirehe cdsdtlvam tat ta/janyam (Siddhdnla leia 
tamgraha of Appaya Dllctita p 167) 
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to what js desirable nor that of feasibility throitg^ ot** * 
effort? 


Reply Not so There owing to contr?^^ ° - 
the meaning of the injunction is not conduciven^ t 
the act) to what is desirable or its feasibility 
one s effort but only not being attended with hig X 
undesirable consequences • and the negative P 
indicates the absence of that Or the meaning o 
injunction is feasibility through one s effort alo^’g '' 
conduaveness to what is desirable, that is not 
witli highly undesirable consequences And th® 
tion of that conve>ed by the negative particl® ** 
negation of a qualified entit> which applied to a « 
where the thing specified* is present is reduffd* to 
negation of the qualification * 


Objection In passages like Wishing to ^ 
enemj one should perform the Syent sacnfi®® 
can the meaning be not being attended wilb highly 
undesirable consequences ? For the Syena saenfice 
being an actisatj contnbuting to death is doiUS Injury 
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{hiptsa), and hence must lead to hell It cannot be 
Tirged that being enjoined (by the scnptures), it is not 
forbidden , for regarding acts meant to kiU an enemy, 
expiatory ntes are enjoined Nor can it be urged that 
jf every activity conttibuting to death is doing injury, 
then the maker of a sword and the digger of a well 
would be doers of injury, and death caused by the 
eating of food that sticks m the throat would be 
suicide , for the phrase ‘ with death as the intention ' 
IS also a qualification (of the definition of injury) As 
for the expiatory ceremony enjoined on one who 
happens to kill a Btahmana with a nortica* shot at 
somebody else, its authonty is only scriptural » 

Reply Not so , for to exclude the iyena sacnfiee. 
the qualifying epithet ‘of which ment and demerit 
are not the operation,’ should be added (to the defini- 
tion of injury) Hence the worship of 5iva, and so 
on for the purpose of djong at Benares is not injury 
It cannot be urged that only what directly causes death 
IS injury, and the Syena sacnBce is not like that , but it 
IS the extraordinary result (ment and dement) accruing 
from it that causes death Because m that case when 
a Brahmana dies of a cut wUi the sword, indirectly 
through the suppuration of the wound, it would not 
be considered an injury Some, however, are of 
opinion that the residt of the Syena sacnfice is injury, 
not death Hence the meaning of the word abhxcara 
is injury in the shape of a cut with the sword, brought 
on by the Syena sacnfice, and that causes sin Hence. 

1 An arrow with a erescent-ebaped blade 

* The suggestion u that ically he is not guilty of killing 
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although the £yena sacnfice, being enjoined by the 
scriptures, does not lead to sin. good people have no 
inclination for it, anticipatuig the subsequent sin But 
in the opinion of the Acaiya (Udayana). the meaning 
of an injunction is the intention of a trustworthy 
person (apta) ‘ Just as sentences like, ‘ You should 
cook,’ convey desire m the form of an order, etc . 
sunilarly every vidhthn suffix signifies desire , for this 
IS simpler Thus in sentences like, ‘ One who desires 
heaven must perform sacnfices’ (Tandya Br XVI in 
3, etc ) the meaning is that sacnfices are desired by a 
trustworthy person as being feasible through the effort 
of one who desires heaven Therefore a man infers 
from the fact of an action being desired by a trust* 
worthy person, that it is a means to what is desirable, 
and so on. and feels inclmed to it Since that is 
wanting ivith regard to eating the meat of an ammal 
killed with a poisoned weapon he has no inclmation 
for It To one who does not admit that the Vedas are 
not the work of a person, the injunctions alone are~» 
like conception in the case of a maiden — a proof of the 
Sniti’s connection with a person * The fact that no 
author of the Vedas is recaDed is no bar (to their 
springing from a person), for to this day we find rather 
a mention of their audior by Kapila Kanada and 
others Otherwise even the Snirtis would be regarded 
as being without any authors Should it be urged that 
therein is a menbon of their authors, the answer is that 
in the Vedas too there is indeed a mention of their 

' God or a *age 

* An iniunction is the lateatvan of a trustworthy person. 
The Vedic injunctioas cannot obviously be the intenbon of 
persons hie ourselves hence they must be attributed to God 
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The effort etc — ^The effort that sustains hf® 
tmoes throughout life and it is beyond the 
A proof of this IS being stated It is <iescn6e<^ 

The movement of the vital force in the form of quick 
ened respirabon for instance is brought about by 
effort Thus the inference that all movements of the 
vital force are due to effort coupled with the fact that 
visible effort is contradicted (by experience) estab- 
lishes the existence of imperceptible effort That is the 
effort that sustams life 

Weight Liquidity and Oiuness 

g rig i 

11 H 

'S3 V/%’»sVA vs Vi tiss. 

It abides m Sie tvvo substances beginning "ith 
earth It xs transitory in transitory thmgS. and 
IS spoken of as etem^ m eternal things 
Weight is being described Weight etc It ** 
etc — It I e weight i$ transitory in transitory things 
beginmng with dyads Eternal in eternal thin^^ i * 
m atoms. The word weight js to be supplied from 
above 

154 In the action called falling, it JS that 
which IS the non mbetunt (cause) Liquidity 15 
natural as also artificial 
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That — I e wcjght Non inherent m the text 

means the non inherent cause In the action etc 

That IS to say in the first fall 

Liquidity IS being descnbed Liquidity etc 
Liquidity is of tv,o kinds natural and artificial 

tnrtn^ sr^ ii n 

155 Natural liquidity is m water and the 
second is in earth and fire It is eternal m atoms 
of water, and is spoken of as transitoiy else- 
where. 

The second^i e artificial It is eternal etc — 
That IS liquidity is eternal in atoms of iiater Else 
inhere — I e in atoms of earth etc ‘ and in dyads etc * 
of water, liquidity is transitory 

filing 35 II H 

156 Artificial liquidity is due to the contact 
of fire It (occurs) in gold, danfied butler, etc 
Liquidity is the (non inherent) cause of dnpping, 
and IS the auxiliary cause in the formation of a 
lump 

In some forms of fire and some forms of earth 
there is artificial liquidity Now what is the meaning 
of the word 'artificial'? Hus is being shown ArU~ 
ficial liquidity, etc Contact of fire — Artificial hquid- 

« Jlefers to fire 

» Refers to triads etc 

17 
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ity IS produced by the conjunction of fire, and it 
occurs in fire in the form of gold etc and in {varieties 
of) earth such as clarified butter and lac This is the 
meanuig (of artificial!^) Liquidity, etc Cause — i e 
non inherent cause Formation of a lump — a particu- 
lar kind of conjunction of fried powdered barley etc 

It liquidity, which should be understood as being 

mixed with oiliness Hence there can be no formation 
of a lump with molten gold etc 



157 Oiliness exists m water It is eternal 
in an atom, and it is transitory m an aggregate 
Because of its abundance in oil. the latter helps 
combustion 

Oiliness IS being described Oilmers, etc In 
water— i e in water alone It (in It is transitory’) 
refers to oiliness It may be contended that even in 
a modification of earth, viz od, oiliness b percei\ed 
and it IS not a property of water, since m that case 
it would thwart combustion This is being answered 
Because of. etc Its abundance — the abundance of 
oilmess E\en the oOinCss that is perceived m oD 
mdecd belongs to water ‘ That it helps combustion is 
on account of its abundance For it is only ow-ing to 
>U minute quantity of oiliness that water extinguishes 
fre This IS the idea 


ID oU 
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Varieties of Tendency 

5 qjjJjTt ^ini: il n 

158 The vanefaes of tendency are impulse 
{vega), elasticity and impression {bhdvana) 
Impulse abides only m limited substances ‘ It 
IS sometimes due to action and sometimes due to 
another impulse 

Tendency is being descnbed The vanettes etc 
That IS to say, tendency is of three kinds according to 
its division into impidse. elastiaty and impression 
Impulse, etc — In other words, impulse is of (wo kinds 
according as it is due to action or to another impulse 
In an arrow etc impulse is produced by action due to 
(silent) pushing T^t destroys the previous action,* 
then follows the subsequent action Similarly further 
on * Smce an action is an obstacle to another action, 
without impulse there cannot be any destruction of the 
preceding action and origination of the suceeding action 
Where impulse is produced in the jar made out of its 
two moving halves, it is a case of impulse due to 
another impulse 

> The first four eleroents and nund 

* This assuroptwo » nccessaiy as there is no conjuncboa 
with another object in space to destroy the previous action ' 

* That is a subsequent actxjo also destroys the previous 
motion this is followed by a new motion and so on 
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159 tendency called elasticity abides w 

earth Some (consider it to be present) m aU the 
four (substances) It should be regarded as 
beyond the senses Sometuncs it is the cause of 
movement also 

The tendency «<c— Because the return (to their 
former position) of branches etc that have been pulled 
and let go is caused by elasticity Some etc Some 
consider elasticity to be present in the four (sub- 
sU-ncesl beginning viilb catOl The idea is that the 
view is incorrect It (m It should be etc ) refers to 
elastiaty Sometimes-~^ for instance in the case of 
a branch that has been pulled 

i6o The tendency called impression (bkS- 
vuna) abides ui the soul and is imperceptible to 
the senses Certitude that is not of the nature of 
indifference is its cause 

The tendency etc Its — of the tendency Since 
knowledge of the nature of indifference does not give 
nse to any tendency the text says That w not of the 
nature Of indifference Since doubt that is not of the 
nature of indifierence cannot produce any tendency 
the word certitude ts used So it comes to this that 
certitude other than indifference as such the cause 
of tendency 

Objection Certitude other than indifference as 
such IS ihe cause of recollection hence m a case of 
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indifference etc there is no recollection So let knowl 
edge as such be the cause of tendency ‘ 

Reply No for owing to the absence of any con 
elusive reasoning also * certitude other than indilTer 
ence as such is the cause of tendency Moreover 
{if knowledge be considered to be the cause) we have 
to assume (the presence of) tendency in a case of 
indifference (also) and since this is cumbrous * it is 
taken for granted that certitude other than indifference 
as such IS the cause of tendency 

i6i In recollection and recognition also it 
IS called the cause 

/t—refers to tendency * A proof of its existence 
u being given In reeoUeelton etc Because it pro- 
duces recollection and recognition therefore the exist 
ence of tendency is assumed For without an opera 
hon a past experience has no power to give nse to 
recollection etc and in the absence of either itself or 
its operation it cannot be a cause ® It cannot be 

1 That IS jostead cl saying that tendency a due to ceiU 
tude other than »nd fference and teeoUect on is due to tend 
ency why not say at once that recollection is due to certitude 
other than ind flerence and tendency is due to knowledge? 

* This word suggests that knowledge put forward as a 
canse of tendency is a soperfln ty 

s As that tendency does not lead to any recollection it 
Is needless to assume it 

* The tendency called mpiess on 

* S nee experience is destroyed at the moment of recolleo 
boa somethmg serving as the operabon of it must be 
assumed and this is tendency 
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urged that since the respective tendencies are the cause 
of recognition the latter being produced by tendency 
IS reduced* to recollection for there is no corrobora 
tive argument Others * however, say that since un 
aivakened tendency does not lead to recognition 
instead of assuming awakened tendency to be the cause 
it is better to assume that the respective recollections 
axe the cause of recogniboa 

Merit and Dejihrit 

i6i (contd ) The unseen result is merit and 
dement Ment is \vhat leads to heaven etc 

The unseen result is being described The unseen 
result etc Heaven etc.— That is to say ment is tlie 
means of attainuig aU en|oyabIe things such as heaien 
and the bodies etc that lead to (the enjoyment of) 
beaien 


' ^ g I 

II Ki?. II 


I&2 It la said to be the operation [vyapara) 
of such acts as a bath in the Ganges and sacn- 
fices It IS con«idetcd to be destroyed by the 
touch of the water of the KamnnaSa and so on 
To tuni.ih a proof ot that Ihc text says The 
opereUan etc Ment is inferred as the operation of 


• lVfc..e u • faattrr d Uet il ii prrteplioa *ad not 

r%<c-r>ciiru 

'Oiferl^t.rdLi.iijrtj'a tb^MihorolllM r««va-<i«u«iaai 
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sacrifices etc Otherwise sacnfices etc being long 
destroyed and having no operation cannot Jead to 
heaven which will take place at a subsequent time So 
the Acaiya (Udajana) has said An action that is long 
destroyed cannot produce a result unless there is some 
extraordinary effect ’ 

One may object The destruction of the sacrifice 
may itself be the operation It cannot be urged that 
the coimterpositne* and its destruction cannot both be 
the cause of the same thing for it is not proved to be 
always the case Nor can it be urged According to 
you the result would be unending* but according to 
me since the ultimate result* is the destroyer of the 
extraordinary result such is not the case* for particular 
times are an aid * 

This IS being answered A bath etc That is to 
say if a bath in the Ganges leads to heaven an 
infinite number’ of conjunctions of water and the de 
struction thereof svoold be considered to be the opera 
tion instead of that just one extraordinary lesult is 
assumed for the sake of simplicity 

One may object Let not destruction be the opera 
tion either It cannot he questioned how a thing that 
IS long destroyed and has no operation can be a 
cause for there also is the invanable antecedence that 

* Kyiya kusurtui jal I verse 9 

> The sacnfice 

* S nee the operation be ng non-existence is endless 

« Ileaveo etc 

» There is 00 further heaven 

* The desbTichoa of the sacnSce prodoces the result 
through the a d of a part cnlar time S nee the latter is not 
always present there is no resnlt all the tune 

r Because the particles of water are umumerable 
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IS not a superfluity • Immediate antecedence is (a 
condition) of the causality of the conjunction of the 
eye (and the object) and so on but not everywhere * 
just as presence at the bme when the effect takes place 
IS (a condition) of the causality of an inherent cause * 
This IS being answered It ts considered etc If 
indeed there were no extraordinary result then ment 
would not be subject to destnicbon ly the touch of 
the water of the Karmanaia and so on for the touch 
and so forth can neither destroy nor obstruct the 
sacrifices etc these being already accomplished facts 
This IS the idea This also refutes the view that the 
satisfaction of the gods is the only result * Besides 
the satisfaction of the gods is not always possible 
through acts like a bath m the Ganges and although 
the gods are sentient beings their satisfaction is not 
the end la view Moreover satisfacbon being a form 
of pleasure is impossible in the case of Visnu for 
instance since no pleasure that is caused exists in Him 
Hence the term the satisfaction of Visnu means only 
heaven etc contemplated by the opponents * which 
are due to the satisfaction of ^ isnu 


1 cfiMiwI Rdiil giiitii II 


> Which IS the definition of a caase 

* So admittiDg heaven etc to be the result of aacnfices 
and »o forth there is no need to assume 3117 operation such 
as destfutlioo or the eatraotdiaary result to ensure that Oio 
cause ■■ immediately antecedent to U e effect. 

* Dot not of a non inberent cause 

* Of such acts as a bath in the Canges and sacrifices 

t The ShmSrtisakas 
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163 Dement is the cause of (suffenng) hell 
etc IS produced by condemnable work It 
can be destroyed by expiation etc Both these 
qualities abide m the inividual soul 

Dement etc — ^That is to say dement js the cause 
of all sorts of pam such as (those of) hell, as also of 
bodies etc pertaiamg to helJ A proof of it is being 
furnished It can etc If dement did not exist it 
would not be subject to destruction by expiation etc 
Expiation cannot indeed either destroy or obstruct such 
acts as the inurder of a Brahtnana for the act is 
already destroyed This is the idea lnd\v\iual soul — 

This IS to say, because God has no ment or dement 

164 These two are produced by subtle 
impressions (ydtanasy and are destroyed by 
knowledge also 

These twa — ment and dement Produced, etc — 
Hence good and evil acts even when done by a man 
r£s!isstxKT, caaciat produce auy results TbiS is the 
idea Knowledge also The 'also suggests enjoyment 
or suhenng 

Objection How can the realisation of Truth 
destroy ment and dement, since it contradicts the dic- 
tum, 'Actions^ are never destroyed except by experi- 
ence, not even m a thousand million cycles'? Thus 
for men of realisation, all actions are simul^neously 

> Tbe effects c{ lalse knowledge the begumiDgs of which 
canoot be traced 

* That « their results 
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destroyed by experience throogh multiple bodies 
assumed by them 

Reply Not so , for there expenence is but 
suggestive of all means of destrucbon inculcated by the 
scnptures How olbeiwise can actions be destroyed 
by expiation etc > This has been stated in the 
passage. ' The fire of knowledge (reduces to ashes) all 
actions,’ etc {GilS IV 38) Also ‘ His actions are 
destroyed when He who is both high and low is real- 
ised ‘ (Mund Vp II u 8) 

Objection Then, for a man of realisation, there 
can be neither continuation of the body nor pleasure 
and pain, since all his actions are destroyed by knowl- 
edge 

Reply Not so . for the destrucbon is only of 
acbons other than the prarabdha And pT&rahdha} » 
that action which leads to the enjoyments and suffer- 
ings in the present body The dictum 'Actions are 
never.' etc refers to that 

Sound 

ii \U » 

164 (contd ) Sound is inarticulate and artic- 
ulate Inarticulate sound is that which is pro- 
duced from a drum etc 



515 ^ smtjm , II II 

165 Sounds such as ka that are produced 
by the conjunebon of the throat, and so on, are 

' Lit »hat haj Blrradjr brgna to bear fniit 



SOUND 


regarded as articulate All sound abides m 
ether but it is perceived when it is produced in 
the ear 

Abides in ether i e is inherent m ether Since 
distant sounds are imperceptible the text says When 
ii » produced m the ear 


• II I 


i66 Its onginalion is said to take place in 
the manner of waves According to some the 
ongination is m the manner of kadamba buds * 
It may be objected Since sound is produced 
within the lumts of a drum etc how can it be said to 
be produced m the ear^ This is being answered Its 
originalwn etc Outside a sound another sound cover 
mg the ten quarters is produced by that very sound 
By that another sound em eloping it is produced In 
this order sound is produced m the ear when it is 
perceived This is the idea According etc —From 
the first sound ten sounds are produced in ten direc 
tions By them ten other sounds are produced This 
is the idea Since this view is cumbrous the text says 
According to some 


167 Sound IS transitory because we have 
the notion that (the sound) ka is produced and 
the sound ka is destroyed As for the recogni 


I All the filaments of a bud appearing together 
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bon This is that ka it apprehends its belong 
mg to the same class 

It may be urged that since sound is eternal it is 
improper to speak of its ongination This is being 
answered Sound ts etc That is to say sound is 
transitory because it is related to our not on about its 
origin and destruction It may be urged that sound is 
eternal since we recognise that this is the same Aa and 
so on so our notion about the origin and destruction 
of sound is but an error This is being answered 
Belonging to the same class There the object of the 
recogmlion is the fact of (the sound ha) belonging to the 
same class as the first and not that of its identity with 
the first individual for that would contradict the above 
notion Thus both' the notions are correct 

cttrfl i x f dcd l 51 11 

168 Because it* is noticeable even among 
thmgs of the same class as for mstance in the 
notion (This is) that medicine Therefore we 
maintain that all articulate sounds are indeed 
transitory 

It may be asked \VhCTe is the recognition This 
13 that notceable among things of the same class’ 
This IS being answered Because if is elc That is to 
say because we notice (expressions like) The xery 
medicine that 1 nuce was made by anoU er also 


The notion c4 ongiaatioii an<] the recOfoition 
RecoputiOD 
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akhandopadhi unanalysable chanictenstic 
-Y atideSa extended application 
ativyapti too wide application 
atindnya beyond the senses transcendent 
>. atyantabhava absolute non existence 

- adhikarana substratum 

1 anavastha regressus tn tnfintlum 
anupapatti untenability impossibility 
anupalambha non perception 
anupasamharm inconclusive 
anubhQti expenence 
anumina inference (the instrument) 
anumiti inferential knowledge 
, anuyogin base support substratom 

anuvyavasaya perception of a perception appercption 
anaikanta inconstant (a kind of fallacy) 
antahkarana the internal organ 
antyavayavin final aggregate 
-» anyatha khyati error taking one thing for another 

- anyatha-siddha superfluous 

_ anyonyabhava mutual non-existence 

- anvaya method of agreement 

anvaya vyatirekin having both similar and contrary 
instances 

aparatva nearness in tune or place 
apavarga hberabon 
apurva the extraordinary result 
« apekja buddhi the notion of addibon 
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aproma invalid knowledge, error 
abhighata impact 
arthapatti presumption 
alaukika supernormal 

avacchedaka determinant, the distingu^hing charac- 
tenstic 

avacchinna determined 

avajaia part 

avayavm aggregate, whole 

avyaplv too narrow appUcation 

avyapya-vrtU o! partial extensity 

asamav&yin non-inherent 

as^dhS.rana ancommoa (a kind of fallacy) 

asiddha unfounded (a kind of faUacy) 

ikirnksi expectancy 

ikSia ether 

apta a trustworthy person 
arambhaka productive 
iUya-vijftina cgo-conscioosness 
&£saya substratum 
asatU contiguity 
ista desirable 
ist^patti welcome objection 
udbhuta mamfcsted 
upani!a bluna spontaneous presentation 
upanuna ccmpanson (the instrument) 
upamiU knowledge based on comparison 
upaslhiti knowl-dgc 
upldinx malcnal or inkertnt cause 
upidhi (t) a general propert) other than the genenc 
aitnbu’e (a) a limiting adjunct , (3) a vicious 

condition 
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kapala half of a jar 
karanata causality 
kalatyayapadista see badha 
krti effort 

^ kevalanvaym having no contrary instance universally 
present 

kevala vyatirekin having no sunilar instance 

guna quality 

gaurava cumbrousness 

graha apprehension 

atra composite 

cesta voluntary movement 

jati (eternal) genenc attribute 

jiva individual self 

jivana yoni life sustaining 

jnana laksana based on knowledge 

talks srgumsnt sd tbsurdum 

tatpaiya intention 

tadatmya identity 

tejas fire hght 

trasarenu triad an aggr^tc of three dyads 

dii space 

dehin soul 

dravya substance 

dvesa aversion 

dvyanuka dyad 

\ dharma (i) attnbute (2) ment 
naya system 
( nigamana conclusion 
nmutta karana auxiliary cause 
« nirudha laksana a well-established implication 
lurvikalpaka indeterminate 
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oaimiUika aitifiual 
codana soundless contact 

paksa subject that m which something is inferred 
the thing denoted by the minor term 
paksata the condition constituting a subject 
paksa dharmata presence m the subject 
pada Mord 

padartha (i) category (a) the thing denoted by n 
word 

paratva distance m tune or place 
patamana atom 

parampara-sambandha indirect relation 
paramar^ consideration the knowledge that a coa 
conwtant ol the thing to be inicrrtd is in the subject 
paryapti collective extensity 
paka change under heat 
paiimandatya atom city dimension oi an atom 
pan^esya the pnoaple of residuum 
punisa soul 
prakarana context 

prak^ feature the adjectival part of an object of 
knowledge 

prakjti Nature the material cause of the universe 
pradhvamsabhava non-existence pertaining to destruc 
tion 

praca>a aceumolation loose conjunction 
pratiiogin (i) counterposiUve that which is negated 
(2) that which rests on something else (anuyo£tn) 
pratyaksa perception (the instrument as well as the 
knowledge) 

pratyabhijna recognition 
pralyaya nouon 
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„ pratyasatti connechon between a sense-organ and its 
object 

prama valid knowledge 
pramana instrument of valid knowledge 
t prame)^ knowable object of vabd knowledge 
pravrtb inclination volition 

pragabhava previous non existence or potential exist 

badha incongruity the absence of the thing to be 
inferred m the subject 

buddhi (i) knowledge (2) in Samkhya intellect 

bblna knowledge 

bhava positive entity 

bbuta an element such as earth and water 

mangala invocation 

mahat of medium dimension neither atomic nor 
infinite 

mahat tattva cosmic intelligence the first product of 
Nature 

murta limited or finite 
^ yoga rudha denvatively conventional 
— yogyata consistency 
yaugika denvative 

yaugika rudha both denvabve and conventional 
rudha conventional 
nipa colour 
fjaksana definition 

laksana imphcation secondary meaning 
laghava the law of simphaty or parsimony explain- 
ing a thing by the fewest assumphons 
hnga sign reason 
laukika normal ordinary 
38 
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■vasana impression leit lO Ihe mind 
vijnana consaousness 
vijnana vada idealism 
vmigamaaa conclusive reasoning 
vipaisa contrary instance 
viparyasa illusion error 
viprabpatti dispute 
vithaga dis]unctioii 
vibhu omnipresent 

viruddha contradictory where the subject nas the 
thing to be interred but not the reason 
viiista buddhi notion regarding a qualified entity 
viie$a ultimate diSerence 
viie$aiia a qualification a qualifying attribute 
viiefanata attnbutiveness 
viie^ya substantive 
visaya object 
visayin knowledge 

visamvadm unsuccessful belying one s expectation 
vitti (i) existence abiding (a) significative function 
vega impulse 
vai^istya relation 
vaidharmya divergence 
vyakti individual 
vyatireka method of difference 
vyatiieka vySpti negative mvanable concomitance 
vyabh cdxa inconstant where the subject has the 
reason but not the thing to be inferred 
vyapaka inclusive 

vyapara operation intennediate cause 
vyapti (r) invariable concomitance (2) a general pro- 
position 
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vyapya concomitant something that depends upon 
somethmg else (vyapaka) 
vyapya vrtb covenng a whole area 
vyavrtta absent 

&ikta possessed of denotative function 

^akb (i) power (2) denotative function 

^akya the thing denoted by a word pnmary meaning 

Sabda (i) sound (2) word (3) verbal testimony 

^abda bodha verbal comprehension 

^rub revealed scriptures the Vedas 

sankara cross-division 

samyoga conjuncbon contact 

samsarga relation 

samsargabhava general name for the three kinds of 
non existence other than mutual non existence 
samskara tendency 
sat pratipaksa counterbalanced reason 
sannikarsa connecbon or contact between a sense 
organ and its object 
sapaksa similar instance 
samavaya inherence 
samavayi karana inherent cause 
samaveta inherent 

samanadhikarana having a common substratum co- 
existent 

samuhalambana collecbve cogmbon 
savikalpa determinate consisbng of a substanbve a 
qualificabon and a relabon between the two 
sahacara co-existence 
sadharmya similarity common feature 
sadharana common a kmd of fallacy in which the 
reason is too general 
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sadhya the thing to be inferred the thing denoted by 
the major terni 

samagn the totality of causes 
samanya see joti 

samanya lahsana based on a common feature 

samsiddhika natural 

siddha estabhshed proved 

siddhi certainty about the thing to be uiferred 

si&adhayisa. the desire to infer 

sthanu the stump of a tree 

sthiti-stbapaka elasticity 

soeha oUmess 

sphota transcendental Vkord essence 
snirti (i) recollection (a) sacred literature based on 
the Vedas 

syandaoa dnpping tncklmg 
svarupa-sambandha the relation of selisameness 
svarupa yogyata potential causality 
hetu reason or ground for inference the thing denoted 
by the middle term 
betvabhasa fallacy 
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Action, 6 , divisions of. lo 
and non inherent causabty, 
30-3J 

Acbonhood, lo 

Air, 8. 31, 34 , qualibea of 
38 . descnbed, 36-60 
Alaya-vijSina, 69 n 
Anuyogin, 20 n 
Appaya IMk?ita, 23 z n 
Argument, funcbon of, 225 *** 
AtOSUClty, 21-22 
Aversion, 8 , descnbed 242 
Bhdiavata, i n 
Bhifpa School of 3Qiiiim$akas. 
the. on denotabve function 
of words, X33 

Body. 44 ff , 33 . 55. 58-59 . 

>$ not senbent, 66-68 
Bodyhood, 46 B 
Brhadaranyaha Upantfad, 72. 
73. 74 

Brhaspati Smrtt, z88 n 
Categones, seven categones 
and their snbdivisians, 6-19 . 
similinbes and divergences 
among. 19-23 

Causality (cause), 23 fi , defin- 
ed, 23 ; Inherent, 23 24, 23, 

30 ; non inherent, 23 26, 30- 

31 : auxiliary, 24, 26 ; and 
superfluity, 26-30 . apprehen- 
sion of, 251 n 

Charactensbc. so d 
Colour. 8, 36 fl: a ““s® 
percepbon of substance, 84 ^ 


means note ) 

I ff, 185, 187 composite, 187- 
x88 eternal and caused. 189 
Common feature— -See similanty 
Comparison, 146-147 , merit in, 
217 a means of valid knowl- 
edge 232 233 , Vaiiefika 
view on, 232 

'Concooutance. favanabfe— See 
Invariable concomitance 
Concomitant. 109 
CoojuncboD 8 . defined. 207 , 
three kinds of, 207-208 
Consctoasnese and soul, 69 3 
CoQsiderabon 106-108 
Consistency 166, 169 170 
Conbgsity. Z66-169 
Contncbon, zo 
Coutiterpcieitive(ness), 17 0 
Darkoess, not an addibonal 
substance, 9 

Defects, cause invalid knowl- 
edge. 216-217 

Demerit, 8, descnbed 263-266 
Denotabve function (of words), 
and verbal knowledge, 148- 
149 , defined, 149 fl appre 
hensiou of. 149 156 . its 
apprehension according to 
Prkbbakaras, 152 . fs with 
regard to the individual, 
154-Z36 , and vanebes of 
sro^s 256-158 
Desire, 8 ; descnbed. 241 242 
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Dimension 8 , nipeilative, 2t 
B . 3**33 . medjam, 89 gj . 
descnbed aoj-joj 
Dmakart 28 c 
Disinclination — See Eflort 
Disjunction, 8 . divuions of, 
208 211 
Dispute 215 
Distance, aii-ata 
Doubt, 2i3-2tj . u removed 
by argument, aaj 226 
Ear, an instrument o( percep* 
tion, 83 , object of, 8j fl 
Earth, 8, 31. 34, 36. qoabties 
Of. 39 . described, 40-49 , 
change in it through the 
actioa ol fire, 191 198 
Earthhood, 40-41 
Efiort, 8 , the three vaneties 
of, 343 236 

Elasticity, described, 239-360 
See also Tendency 
Elements, 33 fl , 38 
Error— See Invalid knowledge 
Ether. 8, 33 fi , 34 , qoalibes 
of. 39 , described. 39-61 
Expansion, 20 

Expectancy (of words), 170-171 
Experience, forms of 79 fi 
Eye. an instrument of per- 
ception 84 . objects of, 84 fl 
Fallacy five kinds of, 129 , ' 
defined, 130-132 , an alter 
native definition 132 , its 
vaneties according to the 
new school. 132 fi . of fiie 
inconstant reason. 132 133 , 
of the contradictory reason! 
*33-134 . of the counter 


I balanced reason, 134-I3&: of 
I tinlonndedness. 136-137. I43 
j 145 . of incongruity, 138* 
I 140, 143 . Its vaneties ac- 
I conJing to the old school. 
141-143 , of the common and 
the uncommon reason. 14I' 
143 , of the inconclusive and 
the contradictory reasoo. 
*33 J4*-«43 

Fire. 8. 31, 34, 36 , qualities 
of. 38 39 . descnbed. 54-57 
Cafigeia Upfidhyiya, on cate- 
gories. 60, on denotabve 
fnncbon. 137 

Ceuenc attribute, 6 . described. 
si-13 , and denotative lose- 
boo of words, J54-t36 
cm. 77 , 78 

Cod, proof of the existence of. 
4*5 . His knenrledge 35 fi • 
qualibes of. 39 , and soul- 
hood. 65 . and tune and 
space, 65 o . separate from 
individual souls, 72 C 
Ganns. 77 n 
lllasran, 213 214 
Impbcabon, 236-165 , explain- 
ed 158259, double, 160. 
where it lies, 262-165 
lmpres5ion(s). descnbed. 259- 
262 , cause recoUeebon and 
lecognibon. 262-262 , cause 
ment and dement, 265-266 
Sec also Tendency 
Impulse. 31 , descnbed, 259 
See also Tendency 
Iscluiabon — See Effort 
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Inconstancy, 325 See also the 
inconstant Keason 1 

Indivjdnal, the, and the deno- I 
tative functson ot vfctds, 154- I 

156 

Inference, 83-83. »o5 >t5 . «n 
stmmeotal cause of 105-Z06 
operation of. 105-106, consul 
eration in, 106-108 , obstacle 
to, 129 , merit in, *17 fl 
three lunds of 334-237 
Inferiorjty, 7*. 73 
Inherence, the relaboa of 6 
la n , descnbed, 13 fi . is not 
Mlfsaneaess, it . u one 15- 
16 , perception of, 93 S 
Intention (of words) 171-173 
Invariable concomitance, 109 
123 , first dednition of log- 
in , second defijution <^, 
ii3<73j , apprehension 06 
225-336 , two kinds of, 234- j 
237 

Invocation, result of, 2-4 
Jagadita TarkalaakSra, 11611 
Judgment, synthetic. 82 n See 
also Consideration 
Kapada, 10, 354 
Kapila, 254. 253 
/firanJtiafl, 12 n , 23 O 
Knowledge, 8 , two forms of, 

79 ; instruments of four 
kmds of, 80 0 . in deep sleep, 

87 89 : its cause in general, 

89 : indeterminate. 8p^ 

218 319 . feature of, 90 : 
valid and invalid, 213 0 J 
invalid knowledge and ita 
subdivisions, 213-213. 220, 


1 cause of invalid knowledge, 
216, 2x7 318 . valid, 218 , 
Its validity not self evident, 

I 311 235 . estnnsic validity 

of, 223 0 

Kuminla Bhatta. on knowl- 
edge, 221 

Laghu SankkaSmrti, 188 n 
LimiUdness, 31-32 
Liquidity 8 36 0 , descnbed. 
256-258 

Logicians, categories according 
to, 6 

Logicians new school on in- 
vocation, 5 0, On cross- 
division, II n , denies nlti- 
mate difleience as a category, 
13 n . on inherence, 13 n , 
on absolnte non-existence, 
78 , denies colour as a canse 
of the perception of sub- 
stance, 86 0 , on cause of 
perception. 92 , fallacy ac- 
cording to, 130 0 . on words 
with denotative funebon, 
157 . on verbal apprehension, 
769 0 , on composite colour, 
iSS 0 

Logicians old school, on in- 
vocation. 3 0; on absolute 
non existence, 17 0 ; on the 
cause of perception, 93 , on 
inference, 105 0 ; on falla- 
Cions reason. 131 0 ; fallacies 
according to, X41-143 , on 
words with denotative func- 
tion, 156-157 I 

UanuSmrli, 250 4* 
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Matenalist(ic), vi«w on body 
as sentient, 66 Q 
Ment(s) (and dement), 8 , leads 
to hea\en etc , 262 , is an 
operation, 262<264 , describ- 
ed, 262 265 , are cause ol 
valid knowledge, 2i5, 217- 
218 

Mlmdmsaka (s) view on inlrr- 
ence refuted. 106 S , 144 . 
on denotative lunction. 151 
152 , on the intrinsic validity 
of knowledge asi S . on 
presumption, 238 a . on 
effort, 244 S , on various 
ntes, 248 S See also the 
Bhatfa and the PrabUkam 
school of Mlfflimsakas 
tlind 8 31 , qualities of. 39 . 
not sentient 68 . objects of. 
85. 89 described 175 176 
Moment, 63-64 192 n 
Motion, 10 

3fiindiiAa Upatitfod, 5 74 
Muriri Mifra, on knowledge 

Nearness 8 . described 211- 

Non-eaistence 6, 12 n, 15, 
mutual. 16 of relationsbip 
4, 4 n . 16-17 ■ varieties of 
16-17 IS different frwn its 
substratum. 18-19 . percep 
tioa of 94, 97-99 
Nose 83 objects of, 83 
Number. 8 , 198-201 
Njraya Philosophy. 6, 41 
Nyaya feandafi 202 


Ny^ya-kusum4njaJi, 78 D . 263 

B 

KydyitrStltraj, 6 n . 77 n , 8r 

a, 88 

Odiness 8 . described, 238 
Omnipresence, 32 
Operation, defined, 94 n 1 >1^ 
six vnneties in perception. 
93 fl , Its three vaneties In 
supemormal perception, 99 A 
Organa 89 91 
Podma Purdna, i83 n 
Fain. 8 . desenbed. 24° 
Percepbbility, 36 ff 
Perception 81-104. defined. Si- 
83 , six kinds of, 61, 83 • 
distiogmsbed from other 
forms of knowledge. 81-83 • 
Its SIX instruments and theic 
objects, 83-90 , modes of. 
91^ . supenotiDal, 99 <64 : 
obstacle to, 129 . ment in. 
217 

Pleasure, 8 . described, 240 
Power. Its refutation as a cate 
foty, 6-7 

Prabhffkara, on the self-efful- 
gence of knowledge, 221 
Prabhakara school of MTmath 
sakas, the. on the apprehen- 
sion of the denotative fonc 
turn of words, 152 on verbal 
apprehension. 168 , on effort 
244 S 249 n See also 

I MImamsaka 

PraSastapada, commentary of 
59 n 

Pratayogin, 20 n 
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Presumption, not an independ- 
ent means of valid knowl- 
edge, 238 239 

Puma Mtmamsa-SSlras, 249 n , 

250 n 

Qiiality(-ies), 6 , diviaiona of, 8 
9 , and non-inherent cansal 
ity, 30 , and snbstaocehood 
31 S , non-pervading and 
transitory, 34 S , described, 
177*222 , various classifica 
tions of, 179-185 
Kaghunatha Siromani, 65 o , 
116 n 
Hijlva, 1 

Katna koSa, the author of, 134D 
Reason, 204 , fallacious. 131 ff . 
the inconstant, and its 
vaneties, 132 fi , the un- 
founded, 236, 143*243 . the 
common and the oucommon 
X42-242, the inconclusive and 
the contradictory; 242-143 • 
the counterbalanced 144- 
145 , the incongruous. 145 
Recognitioa, process of, 261- 
262 

Recollection, 79 process of. 

273*174. 261-262 
Ri-Veda, 3, 253 
Samkhya, view of soul cnti- 
cised, 73*78 
Sankara. 78 n 

Santrintiia school of Buddh- 
ism. the. 71 n 
Sentiency, 66 ff 

Separateness, 8 : descnbed, J04- 
207 : is other than mutual 

non-existence. 206 B 

Siddhanta Uia saihgraha, 251 n 


Suidhanta muktdvdti, i, 2 n 
Sign, 105 See also Reason 
Similanty, its refutation as a 
category, 6-7 , and super 
noimal perception 99 B 
Skin, an instrument of percep- 
Qoa, objects of 85 , its 

contact with mind is the 
cause of knowledge in gen 
eral, 85, 87 fi 
Smell, 8, descnbed, 190 
Soul(s), 8, 32, 34, 38 , qualities 
of, 39, 80 . descnbed 63 B , 
IS the agent, 66-68 , the 
Buddhist view of, criticised, 
69-72 . the Vedinbst view 
of. criticised, 72-73 , the 
I Samkhya view of, CTiticised, 

I 73*78 , IS eternal, 77 , is the 
I substratum of ment and 
dement. 76 . 1$ perceived on 
account of its special quah- 
ties, 78 . 13 inferred, 79 . is 
the substratum of egoism, 
79 , 13 known through mind 
alone. 79 , is all-pervadiag, 79 
Sound, 8 , a special quality of 
ether, 59 £f , descnbed, 266- 
268 

Space, 9. 32 . qualities of, 39 : 

descnbed, 62, 64-63 
Subjectfhood), 126 129 
Substascefs}, 6 , divisions of. 

8 ; similanfaes and divergen- 
ces among, 30-39, 40, percep- 
tion of, 84 ff , 9T, 93 B 
Sobstancebood. 8-9 ; and quali- 
ties. 3t B 
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Superfluity, 23 n , five vaneties 
of, 25-30 : essential, 29-30 
Supenor(ity), it, la 
Snpemonnal connecbon. 99 ft , 
a cause of erroneous penep- 
tion, 224 

Taittinya Upant^ad, 72 
TinUfya-BraJimaea. 254 
Taste, 8. 36 C , described. 189- 

»90 

Tattva-cintamant. 5 n 
Tendency 8 , described. 259- 
262 

Tune, 8. 3a . qualities of, 39 . 
descnbed. 61 64 , and space 
and God 63 n 

Tongue, an instrument of per 
ception 83 , object of, 83 fi 
Touch. 8, 3a . descnbed, 188- 
190 

Transcendental word -essence, 
the theory of, refuted, i58 
UdayanatScarya), ta n. as, 
78 n , 202, 234, 263 
•Ultimato difierence, 6 , 12 n . 
descnbed, 13 

Unseen result, 8, 8 n . 249 a . 

descnbed, 262-266 
Upadhi— See Charactensbc and 
Vicious condition 
Vpanuina cintamant, 6 
Vaibhisika school of Buddhism. 

the, 71 

VaiSe^ia PhUosophy, cate 
gones according to. 2, 6 . on 
Change in atoms of earth. 
41 . on the nobon of duality, 
73 o . percepbon of inhereiice 
to, 97 . change m 


earth through the acbon of 
fixe according to, 191 3 : on 
verbal testimony and com- 
parison. 232-233 
Vatsyayana, 6 n 
Vedanta( 1st) view of soul re- 
futed, 72 73 . view on pre- 
sumpbon. 23S s 
Vedas, on invocation, 3 ff 
Veibal comprehension, 148 172. 
tnstnunent of, 148 , opera- 
boa of, 148 , and denotsbve 
fnncbon of words, 149-T38 • 
and imphcaboa, 13S 166 ■ 
means of, 266-172 ; and the 
theory of trabscendenta! 
word-essence, 168 . ment uh 
2l8 

Verbal testimony, a means of 
valid Imowledge, 232-233 1 
Vaiietika vievf on, 232 
Vicious cpndibon, explained. 

227-229 ; ubhty of. 229-232 
Viivanatha. 2 

Water, 8 32, 34, 36 . qualibes 
of. 39 . descnbed, 49-54 
Weight, 8 36 fi . descnbed, 

*56-X57 

Wordfs) denoiabve * funcboa 
of, 249 fi four kinds of. 
X36 238 , and their implica- 
boa 158 163 . conbgnity of, 
165-169 • consistency of. 166, 
169-170 . expectancy of. 170- 
171 . intenbon of. 171-172 
Vogic percepbon— See Super- 
normal percepbon 
Togin, 22, 102 104 20t 
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Spoken’ of the absence of causal character (of atomicity 
etc ) only with reference to things other than knowl- 
edge 


Causality and the Three Kinds 
OF Causes 

tl It 

■t ^ ^ 

i6 Causality is the invanable (iminediate) 
antecedence* of what is not a superfluity {anya- 
tM’Sxddha)* It has been described as being of 
three kinds. 

It may be asked, what is causality? Hence it is 
bemg stated' Camahiy, etc It — i e causality 

17. Inherent causality should be known (as 
the first), next is non-inherent causality, and the 
third, as has been stated by adepts in the system 
of logic, is auxibary causality. 

t la Section I of Kfranavali 

^ The cause must abide in (1 e be directly or mdirectly 
related to) the substance la which the effect is produced, at 
the moment unmediately preceding that of its origin 

* Whatever is not slnctJy nece^ary to erplaia 3 phenom- 
enon IS a superfluity, e g the donlcey that carries the earth 
for making a gar , for the earth could be carried otherwise 
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spoken’ of the absence of caosal character (of atomicity 
etc ) only with reference to things other than knowl 
edge 


Causality and the Three Kinds 
OF Causes 



i6 Causality is the mvanable (immediate) 
antecedence* of what is not a superfluity {anya- 
th^-sxddha) * It has been described as being of 
three kinds 

It may be asked what is causality’ Hence it is 
being stated CausaUty etc It^\ e causality 





17 Inherent causality should be known (as 
the first), next is non-uiherent causality, and the 
third, as has been stated by adepts m the system 
of logic, IS auxiliary causality 

1 In Section I ol Kiranavali 

* The canse must abide in (1 e be directly or indirectly 
related to) the substance in which the effect is produced at 
the moment unniediatfly preceding that of its ongia 

* Whatever is not stnctly necessary to explam a phenom 
enon is a superfluity e g the donkey that carries the earth 
lor making a jar , lor the earth could be carried otherwise 
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§*T 3 ?Rl. I 

5f^ fetarsiJT II " 

i8 An inherent {satnavaym) cause is that 
inhering* m which an effect is produced The 
cause which is connected 'vith that is the second 
what IS other than these is the third 

The cause which ts connected with that ts the 
second that is non inherent cause Although under 
this definition the conjunction of the shuttle and thread 
may be’ the non inherent cause of cloth likewise 
impulse etc * may be the non inherent cause of impact 
etc * and knowledge etc • may also be such a cause of 
desire etc ♦ yet this can be avoided by adding to the 
definition of the non inherent cause of a cloth the 
qualifying phrase other than the conjunction of the 
shuttle and thread The conjunction of the shuttle and 
thread however is certainly a non inherent cause of 
the conjunction of the shuttle and cloth In like 
manner impulse (vega) etc are certainly the non 
inherent cause of (another) impulse ’ movement etc 

‘ Inlienng id— B e ng ind sscaubly connected w th The 
inherent cause s the matenal substratum of the effect 

» Because the coojuaction abides in the Uiread wh ch is 
the inherent cause of the cloth But t is not for w th its 
destruchoD the cJotb jj not destroyed &> w th the other 
excluded by qualify ng 

* Refers to touch t 

* Refers to pushing 

‘Refers to desre etc 

* Refers to inclinatiMi 

’ Set in by the previons ode 
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Hence the definition of the non inherent cause of those 
particular effects should be qualified by the w-ords 
' other than such and such things The special 
qualities of the soul ‘ however never become the non 
inherent cause of anything * Hence the general defini 
tion of that cause must be qualified so as to exclude 
them 

Now the non inherent cause may be connected with 
the inherent cause m two wajs — by being connected 
with the same object as the effect is or by being con 
nected with the same object as the cause is An ex 
ample of the first is this The conjunction of the two 
halves of a jar is the non inherent cause of the jar and 
so on Here the cause viz the conjunction of the two 
halves is connected with the same object viz the two 
halves as the effect the jar is An instance of the 
second The colour of the two halves of a jar is the 
non inherent cause of the colour of the jar Here 
the jar is the inherent cause of the colour etc belong 
ing to it and this colour is connected with the same 
object viz the two halves as the jar is In other 
words (the non inherent cause is connected with the 
inherent cause) sometimes (directly) through the rela 

1 Enumerated in verses 3* 33 

> Because the con]aoction of the mind with the soul is 
the universany admitted non inherent cause of aU special 
qualities of the sonl and the postulation of another non 
inherent cause is redundant The reason that the destruction 
of the non inherent cause entails the destruction of the effect 
—which would make the socceedmg special quahties of the 
sonl momentary— Kloes not hcJd good because the destruction 
of the non inherent cause destroys not effects in general but 
only those effects that are substances 
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bon of inherence and sometimes (indirectly) 
the relation of inherence m that* in which it 
inheres (sva samauayj samatfaya) Thus the 
definition is reduced to th»g A non inherent 
that cause which is other than knowledge etc ^ 
connected with the inherent cause in either of 
two waj-s — by being connected with the same obj®®^ 
the effect is or by faemg connected with the 
object as the cause is IPAat is other than these' 

IS IS different from the inherent and the non inherent 
cause is the third, that is to say the auxiliary 


Superfluity and its Five Varieties 


^ ^ 'i^A+tiys, gr \ 



19 That, together with which (a cau^e) is 
antecedent (to the effect) , that (which is 
ent to the effect) as bound up with the cause » 
which IS known to be antecedent (to the effect) 
after it is known to be antecedent to something 
else 

Now, which are the thmgs that are super^'^®'*^’ 
This IS being answered That together iBilh 
That IS to say the particular aspect in which a c^“se is 
known to be antecedent to its effect is a superfluity 
regard to that effect , as the charactenstic attiil?“ts 

* E g the two halves of a jar 

* The can«e viz the cdonr of the two halves 
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a staff {dandalva) is with regard to a jar > The second 
superfluity is being described That {which is ante 
cedent) etc That which has no independent agree 
ment and difference {anvaya vyatireka)^ (with the 
effect) but whose agreement and difference with the 
latter are known only through those of the cause is a 
superfluity as the colour of the staff * The third is 
being described That which ts known etc That 
which must be known to be antecedent to something 
before it is known to be antecedent to a particular effect 
IS a superfluity with regard to that effect as ether is to 
a jar etc It is a cause of the jar etc only as ether 
And ether is that which is the inherent cause of sound 
Hence it can be known as a cause of the jar etc only 
after it is known to be a cause of sound Therefore 
it is a superfluity It may be asked which superfluity 
Mill it be if it IS considered to be a cause as being the 
substratum of sounds The answer is Know it to be 
a superfluity of the fifth* class Should it be asked 
what will be the detemimant (of the causahty) if ether 

> A sUfi 19 the (auxiliary) cause of a jar and it is so 
by virtue of its being a staff and not as a snbstance or one 
of the categories or anything else That particular tspect 
in respect of which it is a cause — in log cal language the 
determinant of its causality— is the first superfluity " 

> In simpler language that which has no independent 
bearing on the existence w non existence (of the effect) If 
there is a staff a jar is produced This is agreement And 
if there is no staff no jar is produced Th s is differeiice 

* The staff being the canse of the jar the existence or 
non existence of the latter depends directly on that of the 
staff But since every staff has a coloar the latter goes 
automatically with that and has no independent connection 
with the jar Hence it fa soperflooits 

* Instead of the third 
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be the cause of sound, the answer is* It will be the 
possession of the letter sounds ka etc ,* or it will be the 
category known as ultunate difference 


20 That which cannot be known to be 


antecedent (to the effect) without knowing its 
antecedence to the cause, or that which is other 


than the necessary invariable antecedent 


The iouith superfluity is being described That 
i^iAicA cannot etc That which is knoivn to be ante* 
cedent to a parbculai effect only after it is known to 
be antecedent to its cause, is a superfluity with regard 
to that effect ■ as the potter’s father is with regard to a 
}ar He is superfluous if he is considered to be the 
cause of the jar only as the father of the potter (who 
made the jar) But the instance will be quite in order 
if he IS considered the cause of the jar as a potter . for 
all potters as a class are the cause of a jar 


The fifth kind of superfluity is being desenbed 
Or that, etc That is to say since an effect is possible 
only from what is indispensable and inianably ante 
cedent whateier is other than that is a superfluifj 
Therefore in perception medium dimension is a cause 
and the haimg more than one substance (aneka- 
dravyatvay is a superfluity For there medium dimen- 


» EOwr has the articulate •ounds ha Aka etc lienee 
these are the detemuoant ot rt» cauvUity 

* According lo the gloss Dnuftarl the word means being 
any satetance other than an atom Otherai» a dyad also 
would [>e visible ' 
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Sion IS a necessary condition hence the having more 
than one substance is a superfluity It cannot be 
urged what conclusive reasoning is there in favour of 
this opposite view?* For it is simpler to regard the 
generic attribute mediumness of dimension ' {mahat- 
tvatva) as the determinant of the causality 




21 These five are superfluities The attn- 
bute of a staff {dandatva), for instance, is a 
superfluity of the first kind The colour of the 
staff and so on, with regard to a jar, may be 
pointed out as the second 




22 The third is ether The fourth is a 


potter's father And the fifth is a donkey etc 
Of these, however, the fast is the one that is 
essential 


A donkey etc — Although with regard to a partic- 
ular jar a donkey may be an invariable antecedent, 
yet since with regard to jars in general the staff and 
the rest have been universally accepted to be the cause, 
and can therefore produce that particular jar as well, 
the donkey is a superfluity This is the idea Of these 
five superfluities the fifft superfluity is essenital . for 
that alone serves the purpose of the rest For instance. 


Instead of putting it the other way why put it thus? 
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Since the effect can be produced by the staff etc alone, 
which are necessary invariable antecedents, staffhood 
{dandatva) etc are (obviously) superfluous It cannot 
be urged, what condusise reasoning is there for this 
opposite view’ Because if stafihood be the cause, a 
senes of which the staff is a factor has to be regarded 
as the (causal) relation, and that is cumbrous * 
Similarly the fifth one alone serves the purpose of the 
rest as well 


Similarities and Dh'ercences mainlv 
AMONG THE Substances 





23 Only a substance should be known as 
being the tnhctcnl caxisc. while the fact of being 
a non inherent cause should be known as belong- 
ing only to qualities and actions 
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other than existence ‘ that abides m a non inherent 
cause * Thus although knowledge etc never become 
non mherent causes they are not excluded 


«r5T5n 3 jpjpftfiraT ii o 

24 Abiding m something is mentioned here’ 
(as the common feature) of things other than the 
eternal substances All the nine substances 
begmnmg mth earth possess qualities as well as 
substancehood 

Abiding etc — ^That is to say excepting the eternal 
substances such as the atoms and ether abiding (in 
something) is the common feature of all other things 
Abiding ’ 13 existing through a relation of inherence 
etc *, for even the eternal substances exist in time in a 
temporal relation 



25 Earth, water, fire, air and mind — these 
possess distance or nearness, limitedness, activity 
and impulse 


> This IS added to exclude substances which have 
existence 

* This also is for excluding substances which have sub 
stanc^ood (dravyasva) and tbu is other than existence 

* In th s system * 

* Bnt not temporal lelatioa The etc refers to con 
junction selfsaiiieness (m the case of non existence) or thQ 
1 ke Since everything incliid ng the eternal substances abides 
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Now the text proceeds to descnbe specifically the 
common features oi different substances Eefth> tic 
Possessing distance or nearness, limitedness, action and 
impulse are the common Jestures of earth, water, fir®> 
air and mind It cannot be contended that the defini- 
tion IS too narrow to include a jar etc * in which 
nearness or distance has not onginated , for what is 
meant is that they possess m common those generic 
attnbates* concomitant with* substancehood which are 
co-cxistenl with distance etc * Limitedness ' is having 
an mfenor dimension That also belongs to them* 
aVane , for the dimension of ether etc is mfenor to 
none As before, it should be understood that posses- 
sing action means havmg those genenc attnbutes con- 
comitant with substancehood that ate co-existcnt with 
action, and possessing impulse means having those 
genenc attnbutes concomitant with substancehood that 
abide ui things having impulse 

^Xud-^ TOt JITl I 

vi-^jifr ■■ n 
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mahattvatva) is a particular genenc attnbute or it is 
being that dimension which is never the substratum of 
infenonty * The five substances etc — Earth water 
fire air and ether possess the state of bemg an element 
{bhutatva) and that is having some special quabty 
which is perceptible to an external organ Perceptibility 
here is to be understood as the capacity of being per- 
ceived under normal circumstances * Hence in a 
perception like (It is) a known jar knowledge being 
the object that has been spontaneously presented * 
the defimtion is not too wide so as to include the soul 
which has that knowledge Nor is the definition too 
narrow to include the atoms for instance which have 
colour etc that are not perceptible for they too have 
the capacity of being perceiv^ And the reason why 
they are not perceived is because there is the absence 
of another cause viz medium dimension Or (the 
state of being an element consists in) possessing some 

1 That IS which never possesses any inferiority 

* Through the connection of the organ with the object 

* In the case of a jar that has been known before and is 
again perceived the content of this perception may assume 
the form (It is) a known jar This is sot an unusual 
occurrence as we speak of seeing a known face In such 
cases the knowtmess oi knowledge also forms a part of 
the content of the perception by an external organ and so 
the definition of element may extend to the soul This is 
guarded against by the exclusion of perception through super 
normal connection And as the connect on of the sense organ 
with the knownness i c knowledge pertaining to the jar 
13 formed by the knowledge (anuvyaoasSya) of this knowledge 
a variety of the supernormal connection it is automat cally 
lemovtd front the purview of the defimtion This question 
of supernormal percepbon called ttpanilorbhdna will be dealt 
with in verse 65 
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Special quality that is absent in the soul Four, i ® 
earth, water, fire and air, have touch 

fg^rnpr ii il 

27 (The first) four (substances) onginate 
substances Ether and souls are considered to 
have special qualities that are non-pervading 
and transitory 

Four, etc — ^Earth water, fire and air — these fouf 
have' the property ot onginatmg substances The 
definition is not too narrow to include a jar etc , which 
do not produce any substance , for the meaning only is 
that the above four possess those genenc attnbutes 
concomitant with subslancehood that abide m the 
inherent causes* of substances Ether and souls, etc — 
That IS to say, the common feature of ether and souls 
IS that they possess specul qualities that are non per 
vading and transitory The special quality of ether is 
sound, which is non pervading . for when it is produced 
(in ether) withui the limits of a particular part it is at 
the same time absent wilhin the limits of other parts 
The transitonness mentioned above is bcmg* the 
counterpositive of destruction occurring at the third 
moment Since the perceptible special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are destroyed by the quality 
that immediately follows them,* the first sound is 

* That u they are the inherect causes of substances that 
are produced such as a par 

* Earth water fire cLod air 

* That li the attnbnte ol what is destroyed at the third 

motneat ' 

* The qoalibes 
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destroyed by the second sound So also with knowl 
edge etc When these are produced m the omni- 
present soul within the liimts of the body etc , they are 
at the same time certainly absent within the limits of a 
jar etc Likewise knowledge etc also last for a couple 
of moments only Thus the definition means that 
ether and souls possess special qualities that are non- 
pervading or that they possess special qualities that 
are transitory Earth etc have special qualities such 
as colour , hence the epithet ‘ non pervading ' (to 
exclude them) Again earth etc have non pervading 
qualities such as conjunction hence the epithet 'special 
attributes ‘ It cannot be urged that since colour etc 
too may sometimes be destroyed at the third moment, 
the state of having transitory special qualities is too 
wide so as to include earth etc , for the tenn only 
connotes the possession of special qualifies* having that 
genetic attnbute* which does not abide in products* 
lasting for four moments Notions of addition {apeksi 
buddhi)* last for three moments , but no knowledge 
etc that are produced last for four moments While 
colourhood etc abtde‘ in colour etc , although these 
last for lour moments , hence they ate excluded God s 
knowledge lasts for four moments,* and knowledge- 
hood (jnanatva) abides in that . hence the quahfy- 

1 Such as knowledge 

» Knowledgehood [jhanatveii 

* Such as a jar 

* Which regulate our notions of duality etc See verse 
109 

s Whereas the definition speaks of a generic attribute that 
does not abide. 

* And more for it is eternal 
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ing word 'products ’ If the common feature? ° ^ ^ 
and the %ndtvidual souP be considered then the 
‘product’ may be omitted , for the definition w ^ 
applicable if we take aversionhood {dvesatva) etc ^ 
examples Since superlative dimension is a quality o 
the type under discussion • and since duality 
etc being also regarded as subject to destruction ^ 
fourth moment answer to that description the word 
special IS added to exclude them Or (the last part 
of the above definition) may be put as lasting for three 
moments ' in which case it may be applicable to the 
soul if wc take desirchood (icehalva) etc * as examples 


S Wdrfli H II 

28 The first three (substances) are endowed 
vath. colour, liquidity and perceptibility (The 
first) two have weight and taste Two (earth 
and fire) have artificial liquidity 


The first three etc — ^That is to say earth water 
and fire have colour liquidity and the capacity of 
being objects of perception It cannot be urged what 
proof js there that the e>cs etc the fire that is 
in (heated) earthen filing pans and (hot) \apour haie 

• A» lh« word Airir n (U» rml«<ned one) iii the text 
utrrxll) Dexas 

» A»enKBj rtf are aUent la Cod The etc refers to 
fonndhood 


• That 

« rVtao 
only in d, 
isv^c^ntx on 

•rnS ilraiTii 


fprtui quttwi having that geoerif altrihnte 
l alfcfe tn fT'KtacU tailing loy lour wommtr 
<le»rt*>o(«| •• • getwrK attnbute Ijiat alndf* 


••■leh thougS a prodact tarts for two 
•o-l »• a tproa] q«ai tjr cj the soul Similarly 
«»1 «u 
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to\ouT? For even there we can inter colour trom their 
firehood (tejastva) Similarly we must understand that 
colour can be inferred also m the particles of earth 
water and fire earned by the wmd from their earth 
hood etc It cannot be urged that liquidity does not 
extend to jars etc or to fire other than molten gold for 
possessing liquidity means posseamg those genenc 
attributes concomitant with substancehood that abide m 
liquids Since there is liquidity in earth represented by 
clarified butter lac etc m water and in fire represent 
ed by molten gold etc and there is also earthhood or 
the like' in those things the definition can be made to 
cover all cases by a reference to that It cannot be 
urged that (the statement about) perceptibility does not 
extend to atoms etc as it should and wrongly extends 
to colour etc * for perceptibihty means their posses 
Sion of those genenc attnbutes’ concomitant with sub 
stancehood which abide in things* that ate objects of 
normal^ ocular perception The qualification ocular 
IS for precluding the extension (of the statement about 
perceptibility) to the soul * Two have weight etc — 
That IS to say weight and taste belong to earth and 
Mater It cannot be qustioned what proof is there 

> That 13 waterbood or firebood as the case niay be 

3 Which are not the snbstaDCea under d scuts on 

* Earthhood waterhood etc Colourhood is not one of 
these So it is excluded 

* That IS earth water and fire 

* Th 3 word u added to exclude cases of spontaneous 
ocular percept on as when we say The jar is full of air 

* tVhicb IS other than the three substances under discus 
slon and yet is an object of normal (mental) perception 
Being an object of mental (not ocular) perception it is 
excluded 
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that the nose etc , as also the particles of earth etc 
earned by the wind, possess taste etc ? For there too 
we can infer them from their earthhood etc T^^o. i c 
earth and fire, have arttfiaal hquidiiy It cannot be 
urged that artificial hquidi^ does not extend to jai^ 
etc and to fire etc , as it should , for the term ‘artificial 
liquidity’ means those generic attnbutes concomitant 
with substancehood that co exist with artificial hquidity 


citl ii ii 


ag The souls and the elements are endowed 
■with special qualibes What has been stated to 
be fte common features of particular thmgs are 
the features that are lacking m common in other 
things 


The souls, etc — ^That is to say, earth water, fire, 
air, ether and the souls possess special quahties Whtrt 
has, e/c— That is to say excepting knowability etc * 
these are features that are never lacking in anything, 
since they are universally present 


ijoiTJ H \o || 

30 The eight* (qualities) beginning tvith 
touch and the tendency called impulse are the 
quahties of air The eight beginnmg tvith touch. 


I Refers to nAmabdity etc 
* Touch nomber dunensios 
disjnnctjon distance and aeamess 


separateness conjunetjoo 
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colour, impulse and liquidity are the qualities of 
fire 

The eight etc 


qrfr*!^ ^jj^su ii ^ ^ 11 

31 The eight beginnmg with touch im- 
pulse, weight, liquidity, colour, taste, oiliness — 
these fourteen quahbes are m water 

{^<11 535^1 I 

vmrn aw 11 \\ 

vnrivrnt ^ Wcir ^^3^71 1 

, ?i^ai tt « 11 II 

32 33 The above fourteen excludmg oili- 
ness but includmg smell abide m earth The six* 
begmnmg wth knowledge, the five* begmnmg 
with number, impression, merit and dement — 
these fourteen are the qualities of the soul The 
five begmnmg with number abide in tune and 
space These as wdl as sound abide m ether 

The word kha means ether 


q< [q t: ^ tH ' tsq rtrr qg 11 11 

34 The five begmnmg with number, knowl- 
edge desire and effort are the qualities of God 
Distance and nearness, the five beginnmg with 
number, and impulse belong to the mmd 

• Knowledge pleasure pam desire aversion and effort 

* Number dimension separateness conjunction and dis 
junction 
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Ear^k 

r?R^, nwi^ tl ■■ 

35 ** 0 ! these, earth is the cause of smell 
and IS coasidered to be, muto-colouced There 
are (all the) six kinds of taste m it (only), and 
it IS considered to have two kinds of smell 

Having descnbed the common features and features 
that are lacking m common the text now takes up earth 
and the other substances one by one m the words, Of 
these, earth, etc The cause of iwc/l— That is to say 
the inherent cause of smell Although its merely being 
possessed of smell should be the deftnihon yet in order 
to furnish a proof for the gcnenc attribute earthhood 
It IS mentioned as the cause (of smell) To explain 
Earthhood is estabh^ed as the determinant of the 
inherent causality of smell Otherwise every smell 
becomes something produced by chance It cannot be 
urged that since stones etc have no smell, (the defini 
tion of earth as) odoiousness does not extend to them , 
for there too odours (can be inferred to) exist The 
non perception of smell can as well be explained by the 
fact that it IS not strong enough Otherwise how can 
smell be perceived in their ashes? Since the ashes are 
the result of the destmction of the stones it is proved 
that they are the effect of the material' forming the 
* Earth in general 
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stones for we have the rule {vyapti) that a thing that 
IS produced by the destruction of another is the effect 
of the material forming the latter This is observed m 
the case of a rag that is prodnced by the destruction 
(teanng off) of an entire piece Thus since the atoms 
of stone are earth the stone that is made up of them is 
also earth That being the case there is noth ng to 
disprove its having smell 

Multi coloured Colours of various species such as 
white and blue exist in earth alone and not m water 
etc for they have only whiteness In the domain of 
earth however a single entity (dharminy may have 
different colours through the action of heat It cannot 
be urged that the definition does not apply to the earth 
in which different colours have not been produced for 
it means the possession of those genenc attributes con 
comitant with substancehood that abide in things* 
havmg two colours or the possession of those genenc 
attnbutes concomitant with substancehood that abide m 
things subject to destruction of colour Since according 
to the Yai^estka system atoms of earth undergo 
destruction and change of colour and since accord ng 
to the Nyaya system jars etc can also ha\e that the 
definibon is applicable to all cases 

5ix kinds etc — ^The six kinds of taste sweet and 
the rest that we know of abide m earth alone In 
water there is only the sweet taste Here also * as 
before the definition* should be understood to mean 

> E g a jar 

> Water etc have only one colour Hence they are 
excluded 

* To cover cases where mult pie taste has not onginated 

* Viz the possess on of sx lands oi taste 
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the possession of those genenc attnbutes conconu ^ 
with substancehood that abide in things having 
kinds of taste Two Jbnds of smell This is mere y 
statement of fact not that the possession of two m 
of smell constitutes a definition (of earthhood) , for m 
that case the mention of two kinds would be redundan 
These two kinds should be understood as good and t>^ 
smell 




36 Its touch should he understood as 
neither hot nor cold and generated by the action 
of fire It IS of two kinds — eternal and transi 
toiy That in the form of an atom is eternal 
Us—ol earth Air also possesses touch that is 
neither hot nor cold Hence the words Generated by 
the action of fire ' Thus the above statement is for 
mtimating that the touch of earth is neither hot nor 
cold Stnctly speaking its definition is that it possesses 

touch that IS generated by the acbon of heat the rest 

being xedundant Although touch that is generated by 
the action of heat is absent m cloth etc yet the defim 
tion only means the jxissession of those generic attn 
butes concomitant with substancehood that abide m 
things having touch that is generated by the action 
of heat 

It IS etc — It 1 e earth is of two kinds that is 
to saj eternal and transitory That j e earth in the 
form of an atom w eternal 


• UtiUke tit toBcb c4 Ihe atoms of water fire and air 
wh ch IS eternal 
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37 ^Vhat IS other flian that is transitory 
This alone is possessed of parts And it has 
three forms — bodies organ and objects 

What IS other than that i e earth which is 
different from the atom in other words everything 
beginning with the dyad is transtlory Thts i e the 
transitory earth alone is possessed of parts 

Objection (by the Buddhist) What is the proof 
of the existence of a whole as thmgs can be explained 
by an assemblage of atoms’ It cannot be urged that 
since atoms are beyond the senses jars etc will not be 
perceptible Because although a single atom is beyond 
the senses a collection of atoms is perceptible just as 
a single hair may be invisible from a distance but a 
collection of them is visible Nor can it be urged that 
one s notion of a single big jar will be inexplicable it 
iviU be accounted for just hke the notion of a smgle 
great heap of paddy 

Reply Not so Since an atom is beyond the 
senses a collection of them must also be imperceptible 
As for the hair at a distance it is not beyond the senses 
for near at hand the same hair is perceptible It 
cannot be urged that since the visible collection of 
atoms IS produced* at the moment * there is no contra 
diction as regards its perceptibility for an invisible 
thing cannot be the matenal of a visible thing Other 
wise the eye as also a stream of vapour etc may some 
I From the invisible collection of atoms 
a Of perceiving the jar etc 
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tunes be Visible Nor can it be quesboned how, i 
extremely heated od etc , visible fire is produced ® 
an invisible stream of fire , for we can well underst^ 
that the visible fire has been produced from the visi c 
particles of fire within the oil etc Nor can it ® 
questioned how the visible triad is produced from the 
invisible dyad for we do not maintain the visibility ot 
otherwise of anything by natore but that a thing 
visible only when the totality of causes such as raediuin 
dimension and manifested colour is present and m the 
absence of that it is mvisible So the tnad is visible on 
account of its medium dimension but since the dyad 
etc lack it. they are not visible According to you 
also It is not ppossible (to perceive atoms) for atoms 
have no medium dimension Thus the existence of a 
whole IS proved and sm4e the origin and destruction of 
wholes are facts of perception they are transitory 
If they have an endless senes of parts Mt Mem 
and a mustard seed would be equal ‘ Hence the 
process ol division must be slated to stop somewhere 
Now if that limit where the process stops be transitory. 
It would mean that an e0ecl* may- be produced ivithout 
an inherent cause Therefore it must be eternal Just 
as the gradations of medium dimension have their limit 
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in ether etc , so those of the atomic dimension must 
have their limit somewhere Therefore that is the 
atom It cannot be urged that the process should stop 
just with the tnad , for it can be proved to have parts 
by the following reasonmg A tnad has parts, because 
it IS a visible substance, as is the case with a jar , and 
each of these parts can be proved to have further parts 
by the following reasoning The parts of a triad (i e 
dyads) have parts, because they ongmate things of 
medium dimension, as is the case with the two halves 
of a jar Nor is this without a corroborative argu- 
ment , for the possession of more than one substance* 
(by a thing) is a proof of its infenor^ (medium) dimen- 
sion * It cannot be urged that m this process the parts 
of a dyad also may have parts, and so on , for it is 
untenable, since it leads to a regressus \n tnfinttum 

And %t, 1 e earth that is produced, has three 
forms, that is to say, according to its division mto 
bodies, organ and objects 

«§«'»<» I'a II ^ 11 

38. The (earthy) bodies are those bom of 
the mother and so on, the organ is the npse, and 
the objects are said to be — everything from the 
dyad to the universe. 

Of these three, the earthy bodies are being de- 
scribed. The bodies, etc — 1 e those bom of the 

* By some form of inberence 

* To the superlative or infinite dimension 

* lienee, if a thing has mediom dimension, it must have 
component parts And so is a dyad 
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mother and those not so bom The fonner again are 
of two kinds those bom of the uterus as of men etc 
and those bom of the egg as of snakes etc Bodies 
not bom of the mother are those spnnging from 
moisture those shooting out of the earth and so on 
The former are represented by worms gnats etc the 
latter by plants shrubs etc The bodies of the deni 
zens of hell ate also not bom of the mother It cannot 
be questioned what is the proof that the human and 
other bodies are earthy^ For the proof lies in their 
possessing smell etc ^ Nor can it be urged that since 
we notice moisture heat etc m them they must also 
be watery and so on* for then there would be a cross 
division* between waterhood earthhood etc Nor 
can it be said that m that case they should only be 
watery or the like but not earthy for ftom the per 
ception of smell etc m them and from the fact that 
even after the elimination of moisture etc they ate 
recognised to be bodies they are proved to be earthy 
So water etc should be understood to be present in 
earthy and other bodies as auxiliary causes only 

Bodyhood {Sariratva) is not a generic attnbute 
for it would involve a cross division* with earthhood 
etc but it IS being the substratum of effort Since 
trees etc also have effort the definition does not 
exclude them It cannot be urged what is the proof 

1 Refers to colmr other than wb te 

> E g fiery 

* Waterhood e* sts (Bily n water and earthhood only m 
earth while both co-exist n the body 

* The aqueous body for instance is a body but not 
earthy jars etc are earthy but not bodies while the humaa 
and other bodies are both earthy and bod es 
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of trees etc being bodies? For the proof lies m 
their possessing the vital force {vayu) pertaining to the 
body Should it be urged what is the proof of that 
even? — the reply is that it is to be inferred from their 
broken or injured limbs qiroubng again for instance 
If the word body is inapplicable to the hand etc 
then the definition has to be qualified by the epithet 
'the ultimate whole * It cannot be urged that the 
definition does not include the body in which no effort 
has ansen for there is no proof of such a body Or 
the expression in question may mean the possession of 
those generic attributes* concomitant woth substance- 
hood that abide in the ultimate wholes endowed »ith 
effort or the possession of those genenc attributes’ 
abiding ui things endowed with effort that are present 
only m ultimate wholes The definition will be appli 
cable to all cases concerned if we take a genenc attn 
bute such as humanity or Caitrahood * It cannot be 
questioned how the definition includes the body of 
Nrsunha,* since Nrsimhahood abiding in a single 
individual cannot be a genenc attnbute nor can 
divinity (abiding in Nrsunha) also be regarded as 
a genenc attnbute as it belongs to aqueous and fiery 
bodies * For the bodies of Nrsunha vary according to 

> That which does not generate any other whole The 
hand is a component part of the body hence it is not an 
ultimate whole 

* £ g earthhood which abides to a jar etc Hence the 
alternative definition 

^ E g humanity or Crrehood 

* Since there may be many of that name, 

* An Incarnation of Vijifu who was half man and half 

hon 

* Thus involving a cmss-divis on 
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cycles , hence the gerenc attiibnte Nrsunhahood being 
possible, the definition js applicable to them 

The organ, i e the earthy organ, is the nose If 
it be asked, how is it earthy’ — the answer is, in the 
following manner The organ of smell is earthy, 
because among colour and the rest it reveals only 
smell, as it IS vnth the clarified butter pnxluced from 
cow’s milk, which reveals the perfume of saffron It 
cannot be urged that in the example cited (the reason) 
is unfounded ‘ since the thing reveals its own colour 
etc , because the word 'only’ indicates that the colour 
etc of other tbmgs are not revealed Nor can it be 
urged that (the reason) is inconstant* with regard to 
water, which reveals the smell of a new (baked) earthen 
saucer , for it also reveals the taste of fried barley dust 
Or the qualifying term *of other things’ need not be 
added , for the particle of fragrance wafted by the 
wind may be cited as an example It cannot be urged 
that since the connection* of the nose also reveals only 
smell, (the reason) is inconstant with regard to it , for 
the qualifying words ‘ being a substance’ should be 
added 

The objects etc — ^Whatever contributes to pleasure 
or pain is an object Everything of the nature of an 
effect IS the outcome of nient and dement An effect 
which IS the outcoine of somebody s ment and dement 
cannot but contnbute to hts pleasure or pain either 

1 For the fallacy called luifoiuidedness of nature see 
verse 76 

» Being present wrtboat the thing to be inferred For 
the inconstancy designated as common see commentary on 
verse 72 

* tVhich IS not earthy 
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directly or indirectly No effect is produced that is not 
related to a cause and a purpose (result) Hence every- 
thing beginning with the dyad and ending with the 
universe is an object Although the bodies arid the 
organ are also objects, they are presented as additional 
forms for the clear understandmg of the pupil 

Water 

39 Water has white colour, sweet taste 
and cold touch, as also oiliness (sneha) Its 
liquidity u said to be natural 

Water is being described Water, etc The 
generic attribute waterhood is established as the deter- 

oiliness, being present in both etemal‘ and transitory 
things, cannot be the determinant of the effecthood, yet 
the being oiliness that is produced ijanya znehatva) 
should be understood as such 

Objection There cannot be any waterhood in 
atoms (of water) smce they have no oihness that is 
produced , and because th^ are eternal, it necessarily 
follows that if they have potential causality, the fesult* 
IS bound to be* produced some tune 

Reply Not so For the genenc attribute, viz 
being water that is produced, is established aS the 

* E g atoms of water 

» Oilmess that is produced 

* But it never is Hence aa atom of water has no poten- 
tial causality 

4 
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detenmnant of the inherent causality of oilioess that is 
produced , and the generic attnbute waterhood is 
established as die determinant of the inherent causahty 
of what* IS characterised hy that * 

To show that water possesses only white colour, 
the text sajs Water hai, etc . not that the possession 
of white colour is the definibon of water Of it (having 
white colour) means the possession of those genenc 
attributes’ directly conconutant with snbstancehood that 
abide m things* possessing colour and axe absent m 
things* havmg arh&aal liquidity , or the possession of 
those genenc attnbutes dimtly concoKutaot with sab* 
stascehood that abide in things possessmg colour and 
are not co-existent with* colours other than dull white ’ 
Hence crystals etc are not wTongly laduded 

Stseet taste, etc — ^VVater has only sweet taste and 
cold touch The having of sweet taste means the 
possession of those generic attnbutes directly con 
conutant with substancebood that abide in things 
having sweet taste and are absent m things* haimg 

* What tic — » e water that is produced 

* The genenc attnbnte viz being water that is prodnced 

* Viz earthbood waterhood etc 

* That js earth water and fire CrystaJhood is not a 
genenc attnbnte directly ccmcomitaDt with substancebood 

* Earth and fire 

* Hot CO eintent tnlh— same as absent m things having' 
above 

r OlAer than dull Brhile~t e dazzling white (the colour 
of fire) and bine and other cbloars except white (those of 
earth) Blue and those other coloors of earth co-extst with 
earthhood Hence earth is exclwied from the scope of the 
definition 

* Refers to earth 
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bitter taste Hence sugar etc * are not wrongly 
included The having of cold touch means the posses- 
sion of those generic attributes directly concomitant 
with substancehood that abide in things having touch 
and are absent in things* having touch other than cold 

Objection VVhy say only white colour since we 
observe blue colour in the waters of the Jumna 
for instance? 

Reply Not so for blue colour is impossible in 
water as it lacks the generic attnbute earthhood which 
IS the determinant of the causality of blue colour 
The perception of blue colour m the waters of the 
Jumna is only supenmposed by (the conjunction* oO 
its substratum * Hence when water is thrown up 
agamst the sky we perceive its whiteness 

Objection Well what is the proof of sweetness 
in water’ For no taste whatsoever is experienced in 
it through perception It cannot be urged that m 
cocoanut water for instance sweetness if perceived , 
for It is only supenmposed by (the conjunction of) its 
substratum Otherwise since sour and other tastes are 
perceived in lime juice etc water may as well have 
sour taste etc 

Reply Not so , for the eating of the myrobalan 
etc only reveals the taste of water It cannot be 
urged that only in the myrobalan a new taste is 
produced through the conjunction of water and heat , 

» Not possessing generic attnbntes directly concomitant 
with substancehood 

* Refers to earth and air 

* Which 13 the defect that leads to the error 

* Particles of earth 
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for such ao assumption nould be cumbrous And since 
earthhood is the detemunanl of the causality of sour 
taste etc , these tastes are not in water The percep- 
tion of those tastes m lime jmce etc is only super- 
imposed by (the conjunctnai of) its substratum Sinu 
laily we must understand that being water that is 
produced (janya-jalatva) is the determinant of the 
causahty of the cold touch that is produced, and water- 
hood IS the determinant of the causality of what is 
characterised by that ‘ The cold that is perceived m 
sandal rubbed into a paste and so on belongs only to 
the colder water that is in the sandal paste That the 
perception o! warmth m ivater is only due to something 
that IS superimposed,* is qinte patent . for heat cannot 
alter the properties of water * 

As also Oihness In clanBed butter etc also, the 
oilmess 13 that of the water which is in it . for water is 
the inherent cause of oilmess Hence we must under- 
stand that oilmess is in water alone Jts liquidity, etc 
— Being natural liquidity {dravatvaiva) is a generic 
attribute that is established by perception , and the 
detenninant of the causality of what is characterised by 
It* IS waterhood alone In oil etc also the liquidity is 
that of water It will be stated later on’ that oil helps 
combustion owing to its profusion of oQiness 

> litre IS an adiiticaal proof of the generic attn 
Irate waterhood 

*\u the ccnjunctioD ol earth the aobstiatom of the 

heat 

’ This u possible only la earth u will be ataUd la 

* UtiDg nstara] bqoxfity 

• In verse 157 
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40 Its eternity etc are like those of the first 
(substance) The (watery) body, however, is 
(only) what is not bom of the mother The 
(watery) organ is the tongue, and the sea, snow, 
etc are considered to be the objects (of water) 

Lxke those of the first 1 e earth For instance, 
water is of two kinds — eternal and transitory That in 
the form of atoms is eternal and everything beginning 
with the dyad is transitory and consists of parts 
Transitory water is also of three kinds according to its 
division into bodies organ and objects What consti 
tutes its difference from earth is being stated The 
body, however etc That is to say the bodies are 
only of the kind not bom of the mother The aqueous 
body 13 well knoivn in the world of Varuna (ram god) 
The organ, 1 e watery organ To explain The 
tongue IS aqueous, since it reveals taste without reveal 
mg smell etc , analogously to the water that reveals 
the taste of fried barley dust To preclude the inclu 
Sion of the connection of the organ of taste with its 
objects the defirution must be qualified by the epithet, 

' while being a substance ' The objects are being 
pointed out The sea snow, etc The word 'etc ' 
suggests the mclusion of all such objects as nvers 
tanks and hailstones It cannot be urged that since 
snow and hailstones are solid, thqr must be earthy , for 
when they melt under heat, it is proved by perception 
that they are water And from the universal principle* 

1 See commentary on verse 33 
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regarding a substance that »s produced by the destruc- 
tion of another, they are proved to be effects of the 
same stuff of which water is composed Since the 
hquidity of hailstones etc is counteracted by a partic 
ular kind of dement,* the perception of solidity with 
regard to them is illusory 


Fire, Air and Ether 

3i f«icnair^ ^ n m h 


41. The touch of fire is hot, its colour dazzl- 
ing white, and it has artifiaal liquidity, while 
its eternity etc are like those of the preceding 
one 

Fire IS bemg described in the words The touch 
of fire, etc Hotness is a particular genenc attnbute 
abiding m touch, the existence cf which is established 
by perception Hence firehood, being the determinant 
of the inherent causality of the hot touch that is pro- 
duced, IS also a particular genenc attnbute Its 
presence m atoms is to be understood as in the case of 
waterhood It cannot be urged that (this definition of 
firehood as) the possession of hot touch does not extend 
to moonlight for instance as it should , for there alcn 
hotness is present . only it is not perceived, as it is o\ er- 
come b>’ the touch of the water that is in jt Si milar ly 
hotness is not perceiied ui the rays of a gem etc on 
account of its bemg overcome by the earthy touch, and 
in the eyes etc on account of its not bemg manifested 


1 Of thcae wbo perceive tkem as solid 
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Its colour, etc — The white colour that is in fire 
and in the rays of an emerald etc is not perceived, as 
it is overcome by the earthy colour 

Objection If that colour be not perceived, things 
that piossess it as an attribute would not also be visible 
Reply Not so for it is possible to perceive a 
thing by means of colour belonging to some other 
thing,* as in the case of a conch by means of the yellow 
colour that is m bile * Some however, say that in the 
case of fire it is not the white colour that is overcome, 
but the whiteness of it 

It has artificial liquidity — being present’ in the fire 
that IS in the fonn of gold etc It cannot be urged 
that the (definition of firehood as) — artificial liquidity 
does not extend to ordinary fire and extends wrongly 
to clarified butter etc . for artificial liquidity really 
means the possession of those genenc attributes directly 
concomitant with substancehood which are absent in 
earth, but are present m things having artificial 
liquidity. Like those of the preceding one, i e water 
That is to say, it is of two kmds — eternal and transitory 
The eternal kind is represented by the (fiery) atoms, 
and what is other than these is transitory and consists 
of parts The transitory fire is of three forms, accord- 
ing to Its division into body, organ and objects The 
body IS only of the kind not bom of the mother. And 
it is well known m the world of the sun etc 

* Viz earth 

‘ A jaundiced man perceives the conch, although owing 
to an excess of bile he sees it yellow 
> So It IS not a fantastic statement 
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42 Its organ is the eye and objects fire 
gold etc Air is considered to have touch which 
IS not changed through the action of fire and 
which IS neither hot nor cold 

Where it differs (iiom water) is being stated 
Us organ etc 

Objection What is the proof of the eje being 
fiery? 

Reply The eye is fiery since it reveals the 
colour of others without revealing the touch etc * of 
others as V. e see in the case of a lamp Since a lamp 
reveals its otrn tcmch the words of others have been 
first used to guard against the definition not extending 
to the example cited And since a jar etc reveal 
their own colour the words of others have been used 
for the second tune to preclude its wrongly extending 
to them Or since diffused light (prabhA) may serve 
as an example the words of others first used may be 
omitted To prevent the definition from extending to 
the connection of the eje with its objects the words 
while being a substance are to be added 

The objects of fire are being stated Fire etc 
Objection What proof is there that gold is a 
form of fire? 

Replj The objection is not valid Gold is a 
form of fire since when there is no obstacle its 
hquidty cannot be dcstio>ed tnen by the inten se 
• to iratU etc 
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application of fire That which is not so is not a form 
of fire as is the case with earth Nor is the above 
inference without a coiroborative argument because 
the liquidity of earth and of water that is produced can 
be destroyed by the intense apjdication of fire 

Objection Since the earthy portion (m gold) 
wh ch IS the substratum of the yellow colour and 
weight also melts* at the time (the reason) is incon 
slant on accoimt of it 

Reply No it does not melt like mk powder 
put m water 

Others however say that in view of the fact that 
the substratum of yeUow colour does not change its 
former colour even on the mtense application of fire 
one IS to assume the presence m it of some liquid 
substance of a different kind which acts as an obstacle 
To be explicit The substratum of yellow colour 
and weight which is m intense contact with fire must 
be conjomed with some hquid substance which acts 
as an obstacle to colours of a different kmd be 
cause even on the mtense application of fire it never 
has any other colour than its former one just as we 
find in the case of a yellow cloth immersed in water 
and that foreign substance bemg different from earth 
and water must necessarily be fire * 

Air IS bemg described Atr is etc Since touch 
that IS neither hot nor cold is also present in earth 
the text says Whtck ts not changed through the action 
of fire Since this kind of touch is also present in 

» And remiims in a bqn d state tn sp te of the appl catjon 
of fire 

» According to the new school gold is an earthy substance 
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water etc the text adds Which ts neither hot nor 
cold Thns jt is pointed out that the touch of air is 
of a special kind * The deternunant of the causahty 
of that IS airhood (uayutw) This is the idea 

II II 

43 It has a zigzag motion and is to be 
known as indicated by touch etc Its eternity 
etc are stated to be like those of the preceding 
one Its organ is the skin which covers the 
whole body 

7t 1 e air IS indicated by touch etc Because air 
IS inferred from touch sound bolding aloft shaking 
etc we infer its existence from its speaal touch its 
special sound its holding aloft of grass etc and its 
shaking of branches etc That air is not perceptible* 
will he stated later on * 

Like those of the preceding one That is air is 
of two kinds— eternal aud transitory That m the 
form of atoms is eternal what is other than that is 
transitory and consists of parts The latter kind 
again has three forms according as it is divided into 
body organ and objects Of these the fairy) body is 
not bom of the mother it belongs to ghouls etc It 
should be noted that the aqneous fiery and airy bodies 

1 That 13 diSfrent from that of other snbstauces 

* This IS the view of the (dd school 

* Id the commentary on verse 57 where colour is made 
a necessary condition of the perceptioa of substances by the 
esteniaj organs Since air baa no cotoux it is not so per 
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become fit for contnbutjng to the pleasore or pam of 
beings on account of their containing portions of earth 
and it IS only m accordance with the preponderance 
of water etc that they are designated as aqueous and 
so on 

Where air differs from the rest is being stated 
Which covers etc The skin is the organ of perceiving 
touch , it covers the whole body And it is aerial, 
since among colour and the rest it reveals only touch, 
as in the case of the breeae set in by a fan which 
reveals the cold touch of water* that clings to the 
body 

aiTOTPi g'ftiNi: sp?! got; ii aa ii 
44 Its objects are (things) beginning with 
the prana' and ending with the atmosphere 
Sound should be regarded as the (only) special 
quabty of ether 

The objects of air are beuig pointed out Its 
objects, etc Although it has been stated in the author 
itative books* that transitory air is of four kinds, and 
its fourth variety is the prana etc , yet for the sake 
of brevity it is here stated to be of three kinds * It 
should be noted that the Prana is a single entity but 
it receives vanous names in accordance with its different 

* Perspiration 

* Strictly speaking it means the vital force but it is 
often applied as here to the air which is in the body 

* E g Prafastapada s Commentary on the yaitestka- 
Silras 

* According to its division into body organ and objects 
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places such as the heart and with its different acbv 
ities such as issuing throng tiie mouth 

Ether is being described So««d etc Since ether 
time and space are single mdividuals etherhood etc 
are not generic attributes But etherhood is being the 
substratum of sound Here the use of the word 
special is intended to shut out all other special 
qualities By this a proof also is adduced (for the 
existence of ether) To be explicit Sound is a special 
quality since it possesses a generic attribute which is 
not percepbble to the eye but is percepbble to some 
external organ as is the case with touch Now 
sound being a quality is inherent in a substance as 
IS conjuncbon This inference proves that sound 
inheres m a substance Next we see that sound is not 
a special quality of things* possessing touch because 
while not having the conjunction of fire as its non 
inherent cause it is produced independently of the 
qualities of its cause and is perceptible as is the case 
with pleasure The expression while not havmg 
etc IS used in order to prevent the definibon from 
extending for instance to the colour that is produced 
through the acbon of fire The words independently 
of the qualities of the cause have been inserted 
to preclude its extending to the colour of a cloth and 
so on The word percepbble has been used to guard 
agamst the definition extending to the colour* of the 
atoms of water and so on Thirdly sound is not a 
quality of space time and nimd because it is a special 
quabty Idee colour Nor is it a special quahty of the 

* Earth water fire anH an- 

* Which IS eternal 
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soul, since it is perceptible to external organs, just like 
colour Thus a ninth substance called ether, which is 
the substratum of sound, is estabhshed It cannot be 
urged that, first of all, subtle sound is produced in the 
component parts of air, and then (gross) sound is pro- 
duced in air, just depending upon the quality of the 
cause , for sound, being a quality that does not last 
as long as the substance to which it belongs, cannot be 
a special quality of air * 

45 Its organ is the ear. Although it is one, 
(it becomes different) owing to its limiting ad- 
junct (upadhi). 

Since ether has no body and no object, its organ 
only IS being pointed out I/s organ, etc. It may be 
objected Ether, for the sake of simpLcity {ISghava), 
IS held to be one , but the ear is different according 
to different individuals So how can it be ether? This 
IS being answered. Although, etc Though ether is a 
single entity, yet owing to differences in its Lmit- 
ing adjunct, vi2 the outer ear, it becomes different, 
that IS, takes the form of the ear. 

Time and Space 

SPIRT 3R171 iJTRft JRl |l ak II 

45 (contd.). Time is the cause of things that 
are produced, and is considered to be the sub- 
stratum of the universe. 

» The spe--ial qnaLUes of which last as long as jt bsts 
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Time IS being dcscnbed Ttme etc To adduce 
a proof of its existence the text says Is considered 
etc To be explicit A perception such as Now 
there is the jar takes into consideration the motion of 
the sun* and so on When this happens one has to 
admit that there is some relation between the jar etc 
and the motion of the sun and so forth Now that 
relation cannot be conjonebon etc So time alone is 
assumed to be what bnngs about the relation Thus 
also IS it rightly considered to be the substratum (of 
the universe) 

46 It IS the cause of the notion of pnonty 
and postenonty It ts converted into a moment 
etc owing to its bmitmg adjuncts The cause of 
the notion of distance nearness etc is called 
space It IS one and eternal 

Another proof is being adduced It u etc The 
extraordinary cause of the nobon of pnonty and 
posteriority is tune alone That is to say as the 
subsbatum of conjunchon which is the non inherent’ 
cause of pnonty and postenonty time alone is 

‘ When we say now we automatically refer to the 
(apparent) motion of the snn above or below the hor zon by 
so many degrees This mobon is n the eua and the jar is 
on earth What connects the two? The answer is it must 

* The inherent cause of pnonty or postenonty Is the 
substance regarding wh ch we have such a nobon The non 
mterent cause conjunction always ab des m two thmgs One 
of them IS the mherent cause The other must be bme 
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assumed, for the sake of simplicity, as an additional 
substance It may be m^ed that if time is proved to 
be one, there will not be such vaneties of it as 
a moment, a day, a month, or a year This is being 
answered It is converted, etc Time, though one, 
gives nse to the application of terms such as a moment 
owing to its different limiting adjuncts These may 
either^ be an action determined by the previous non- 
existence of the disjunction produced by that action, 
or disjunction determined by the antecedent conjunc- 
tion, or previous non existence of the subsequent con- 
junction determined by the cessation of the antecedent 
conjunction, or an action determined by the subsequent 
conjunction It cannot be urged that terms such as a 
moment would not be used after the subsequent 

> Our coaeepuoa ' of a momeot etc depends os some 
action Suppose disjunction takes place m something 
through action Now since a cause precedes its effect, 
there must be an interval however infinitesimal between 
the action and the resulting disjunction In other words, 
there is the previous non existence of the disjunction pro- 
duced by that action The tune associated with that u 
called the first moment This disjunction, again, is the 
cause of the cessation of the antecedent conjunction As 
such, there mast be an interval between the disjunction and 
the cessation of the conjanctwo This is called the second 
moment That is to say, the disjunction determined by the 
antecedent conjunctian is the second hmitisg adjunct Next, 
when this conjunction ceases, that cessation is the cause of 
the subsequent conjunction As such, there must be an 
interval between the two So there is the previous non- 
existence of that conjunction, and this is called the third 
moment, which is the third limitang adjunct Then subse 
quent conjunction takes place, and the action deterzained 
by the time associated with that is the fourth moment or 
fourth limitmg adjunct 
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conjunction , for there would be other actions still 
Should the use of terms such as a moment persist at 
the tune of cosmic disstJution, it has to be explained, 
for want of any other alternative, by a reference to 
destruction ' The use of terms such as a day is to 
be accounted for by the lotahty of particular groups of 
moments 

Space IS being described The cause, etc Dis- 
tance and nearness are to be understood here m a 
spatial sense The extraordinary cause of the notion 
of them IS space alone The idea is that one un- 
divided space IS established, for the sake of sunphcity, 
as the substratum of conjunction ’ which is the non- 
inherent cause of spatial distance and nearness 



47 Although one, it is spoken of as the east 
etc owing to its different hmiting adjuncts 

It may be urged if space is one how is our use of 
the terms ‘ east/ ‘ west 'etc to be explained’ This 
IS being answered Although etc The space that is 
nearest to Mount Udaya (Sunrise) in respect of a partic- 
ular person is the east with regard to him Similarly 
the space that is farthest from Mount Udaya is the 
west Likewise the ^>ace that is nearest to Mount 
Sumeru in respect of a particular person is the north 
while that which is farthest is the south , for it is 

* The substratum of the dissolution of the entire um 
verse is considered to be a moDent 

* Of space and anything that limits it 
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specifically laid down ‘ Uoimt Meru is situated to the 
north of all divisions of the world * 


The Soul 

«nc^f^rafvTSr<TT, II ^ II 

47 (contd ) The soul is the mspirer of the 
organs etc , for an mstniment requires an agent. 

The soul IS being desenbed The soul, etc The 
genenc attnbute soulhood is inferred as the determin- 
ant of the inherent causali^ of pleasure, pain, etc 
That genenc attnbute does abide in God also , but 
owing to the absence of causes such as* ment and 
demerit, pleasure, pam etc are not produced m 
Uim ^here is no corroborative argnment in favour 
of the proposition that an eternal substance which is 
a potential cause must produce an e^ect * Others, 
however, say The genenc attnbute m question does 
not certainly exist in God. for it has no proof It 
cannot be urged that m that case God becomes a tenth 
substance , for a division* can be made on the basis 
of sentiency 

> Haghanatba SiromaQi the most bnlLant exponent of 
the new <cbool of logic, does sot admit time and space to be 
difierent from God 

* Includes the body 

* For instance, oiliness which is a special qnality of 
water, is not produced ui the watery atom 

* Of both God and the tndividiia] souls from the other 
substances 
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The tnsptrer of the organs, etc — ^That which in- 
directly* imparts senhenty to the organs and body 
Although the soul is undoubtedly an object of such 
perceptions as, ' I know.' and ‘ I am happy,* yet to 
one who has doubts about it, jt cannot be brought 
home from the very first that the soul which is the 
object of the above perceptions, is distmct from the 
body etc Hence another proof is being adduced 
An instrument etc It is observed that cutting 
instruments such as an axe cannot produce any 
result without an agent Similarly, the eyes and other 
instruments of knowledge cannot be presumed to 
produce any result without an agent Hence an agent 
o\er and above them is mferred 

48 The ^dy has no senliency. for it is not 
found m dead bodies If the organs ha\e that 
(scntiency), how can recollection take place when 
there IS loss (of any organ) ’ 

It may be urged, why not regard the body itself 
as the agent? This is b“ing answered The body, etc 

ObjccUon (by the materialist) Stnliency is but 
knowlwlge etc So what harm is there in denying it 
tf> dud bodies jujt as you maintain with regard (0 
litnratcd souU I or the absence of knocxledge follows 
frt m Iht ab«-ni«. of lift 
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Reply Not so If the body has sentiency, one 
cannot account for the recollection m old age of things 
that have been seen in childhood , for bodies, on 
account of the accession and loss of their parts, are 
(continually) subject to birth and death * It cannot 
be urged that the impressions produced in the previous 
body generate impressiona m the next body , for it is 
cumbrous to presume an mfinite number of impres- 
sions Similarly, if the body has sentiency an infant 
will not have the inclination to suck for this is 
caused by the notion of its conduciveoess to what is 
desirable, and there is nothing at the time to awaken 
that notion In my view, however the inclination is 
due simply to the recollection at the time, of its 
conduciveness to what is desirable, which was experi- 
enced in a previous birth It cannot be urged that 
other things experienced m a previous birth should 
also be recalled , for there is no awakener of those 
impressions Here ’ however, m the absence of any 
other explanation, the ments and dements that have 
led to the present birth are alone presumed to be that 

awakener Thus since the impressions’ have no begin- 
ning, the soul IS also proved to be without a beginning , 
and since positive enfabes that have no beginning 
cannot be destroyed, we should understand that it is 
eternal 

1 Whenever the body loses any of its component parts. 
It 13 theoretically destroyed and whenever it has an addi* 
tional part it is produced anew So the body of an old man 
IS entirely different froB» the one be had in chffdhood 

* In the case of snclung 

» Some ediUons read samsdra (the chain of birth and 
death) for samskara {impression) 
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It may be urged that the eyes and other organs 
themselves may well be both agents and jnstnimen 
of knowledge for there is nothing to show that 
two are contradictory This is being answered // f ^ 
organs have that etc That refers to senhenty Hot® 
can recollechon take place taken there is loss i e ot 
the eyes etc There will be no recollection of things 
already expenenced through the eyes when the latter 
are gone because then there ivould be no perceive! 
for it is impossible for one person to recollect what 
another person has seen The idea is that experience 
and recollection stand to each other as cause and effect 
through having a common substratum 

?nTr> 9T*R^»rRi5i l 

49 The mind too is not such (sentient) for 
then there would be no perception of knowledge 
etc 

It may be urged Granted that the eyes etc have 
no sentiency but the mind which is eternal * may 
well have it This is being answered The mind too 
u etc Not such 1 e not sentient For then there 
viould be «o perception of knowledge etc Since the 
mmd is atomic and since medium dimension is a 
necessary factor of perception when knowledge 
pleasure etc anse in the mind it will be impossible 
to perceive them This is the idea The reason why 
the mmd is to be treated as atomic will be stated 
later on * 

» Being atom c 
* In Verio 83 
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Different Views about the Soul 
Criticised 

Objection (by the Buddhist Ideahst) Why not 
say that consciousness (v^naita) alone is the souP 
Being self effulgent it is sentient knowledge pleasure 
etc are but its vanous forms Again just because 
it IS a positive entity it is momentary * Since each 
preceding consciousness is the cause of the succeeding 
consaousness the stream of ego consciousness* is 
absolutely unobstructed even in profound sleep Re- 
collection etc are not inexplicable because the impres 
sions produced by each preceding consciousness are 
transmitted to the succeeding consaousness as in the 
case of a cloth’ rendered fragrant with the perfume of 
musk 

Reply No If consciousness has for its object 
the whole universe then every soul would be omnis 
cient— which is wrong And if it has for its object 
some particular thing there is no conclusive reasonmg 
m favour of this * Further objects would flash even 
in profound sleep for knowledge imphes objects 


1 According to the Buddhists whatever exists is mo- 
mentary 

> Alaya-viiruina Lit consciousness that persists till 
death (d laya) In Buddhistic philosophy it is the abiding 
notion of self identity as distinguished from pravftu vijnana 
or the notion of external objects 

* The perfume moves hrom part to part tdl the whole 
cloth IS charged with it 

* How should one determine which is that particular 
thing? 
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Objection Suppose a stream of formless* con 
sciousness persists at the tune? 

Reply No for there is no proof that such a 
thing would be knowledge In that case a jar etc 
would also be knowledge You cannot say that it is 
a proposition you would readily accept since there is 
nothing m the world besides consciousness for you 
cannot deny the existence of a jar etc when these are 
actually perceived 

Objection These are just particular forms of 
consciousness 

Reply Are these forms something apart from 
consciousness? In that case you have to admit that 
there are things besides consciousness And if they 
are not apart from coosoousness then in a coUectis'e 
perception* a blue form would also appear as a yellow 
form for there is no difference m consciousness 
per se 

Objection Blneness etc as negation (of the 
opposite) (apofetf*) are altnbutes* of consciousness 

Reply No for blueness etc being contradic 
tory cannot co-exist in the same consciousness Other 
wise it would be impossible to estabbsh any difference 
between things Then again the transmission of 
impressions is an impossibikty for then impressions 

* That la bereft of objects It is objects that give con 
ecionsness a fotm 

* In which several things are comprehended together as 
a bine and yellow suiface 

* Lit what i3 distinct iiom tb ngs other than itself 

* Which being snbjecfave are unreal and therefore 
cannot be identical with consc ooscess 
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could be transTOJtted from the mother to the child * 
Nor can it be said that this is determined by the rela- 
tion of independent cause and effect* , for impressions 
cannot at all be transmitted * 

Objection Suppose it is said that the transmission 
is but origination m a sncceedmg consaousness 

Reply No . for there is nothmg to produce the 
impressions If the states of consciousness themselves 
produce them, there would be an endless number of 
impressions * 

Objection Let us assume that there is some 
peculiar power in (some of the) momentary states of 
consciousness * 

Reply No . for there is no evidence to prove 
th<s, and the assumption is cumbrous This also 
refutes the view that consciousness abides only m 
momentary bodies*, because it is cumbrous, and there 
13 no evidence m support of the peculiar power (which 
IS claimed) In seeds etc also we need not assume 

> That IS a icetus would recollect wbat its mother 
espenenced 

* There is no recollection because there is not this rela* 
tion between the two 

^ Because impressions are a kind of quality, and qualities 
are never the seat of any action 

* Since there are an mfinite number of such momentary 
states of consciousness 

s So only those states of consciousness that have it will 
cause recollection, and not oQiers 

* The view of the two realubc schools of Buddhism viz 
Vaibhastka and SaatraTtftka Both believe m the existence 
of the objective universe , but while the former maintains that 
it IS perceived the latter bolds that it is infened 



